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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


NOTES ON MEN AND EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BRUSH AND PALETTE, WITH A SERIES 
OF ENGRAVINGS OF REPRESENTATIVE PICTURES OF THE DAY. 


A SINGER’S ARTIST HUSBAND. 

Julian Story can be classed no longer, if 
he ever was, among the ‘unknown hus- 
bands of famous wives.’? While Mme. 
Eames-Story has been establishing herselt 
as one of the first singers of her time, her 
husband has been advancing no less rapidly 
in his profession, and Parisand London now 
regard him as quite or nearly the best of the 
younger school of portrait and figure paint- 
ers. At the Salon of last spring one of his 
paintings—a hospital scene, including a 


large group ef portraits—was hung in a 
place of hondr, and was bought by the 
French government. In London, he has 
had commissions from many of the most 
prominent people in society and public life. 
One of his latest orders was for two portraits 
of the Prince of Wales, one for William 
Waldorf Astor, the other for H. R. H. him- 
self. The former is finished, and now hangs 
at Cliveden; the second is still on the easel. 
Lady Wolseley, Cardinal Howard, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward have also been among Mr. 





‘In the Fields.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Mme. Elizabeth Gardner. 
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"' Butterflies.” 


From the painting by C. Perusini—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St. 
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‘tAt tne Foot of the Cross.”’ 


From the painting by B. Plockhorst—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 74 Last 23d St., New York. 


Story’s sitters. Last year he represented 
American artists upon the jury of the inter- 
national exhibition in Berlin. 

Both Mr. Story and his wife belong to 
Boston families, though she was born in 
China and he has passed almost all his Jife 


in Europe. His father was William Wet- 
more Story, well known as a sculptor and 
an author, and his.grandfather Justice Story 
of the United States Supreme Court. Asa 
boy his home was with his father in Italy, 
but he went to school and college in Eng- 
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“Youth Cured by Love.’ 


From a photograph by Ad, Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Suecessors) after the painting by E. L. Dupain. 


land, at Eton and Oxford. Paris is now his 
headquarters, he and his wife having built 
a house there; but for the next three years 
he expects to spend much of his time in 
this country, taking a studio in New York. 


THE SUCCESSOR OF MILLAIS. 
Edward John Poynter, the new president 
of the Royal Academy, is a refined, able, 
and scholarly painter whose work is little 


known on this side of the Atlantic, and who 
is never likely to stand, in popular estima- 
tion, with his two predecessors. He was 
for some years a professor of art at Univer- 
sity College, London, and head of the great 
training school at South Kensington. He 
comes of an artistic family, being the son of 
a prominent architect, and the grandson of 
Thomas Banks, sculptor and Royal Acade- 
miician., 
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“At Bay” 
From the painting by W. Hunt—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 Eust 23d St., New York, 


Sir Frederic Leighton used to find his 
duties as president of the Academy exacting 
enough, but Mr. Poynter combines them 
with those of another important office, the 
directorship of the National Gallery. He 
makes time to. paint, too. 


APOSTOLIC ART. 
Tradition persistently asserts that St. 
Luke was not gfily a physician but also an 


artist. There are in existence, treasured in 
remote European monasteries, several 
ancient pictures whose owners declare 
them to be the apostle’s work. A traveling 
American tells of one he saw at Patras, in 
Greece, where it is preserved in a church 
dedicated to the Five Wise Virgins. He 
was told that in the days of Turkish rule it 
was buried in the earth, to keep it from the 
hands of the Mahometans, the secret of its 
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From the painting by Joseph Coomans. 


hiding place being handed down through a 
line of Christian nuns until Greece was 
freed. He could not photograph the paint- 
ing, as it was covered with a shell of silver, 
with the exception of two heads—those of 
the Virgin and Child; but he found a ‘* won- 
derful strength and beauty ’’ in the features 
thus revealed. Unfortunately he neglects 
to tell us what medium the artist used, and 
upon what material he worked. Informa- 
tion on these points might throw valuable 
light upon the artistic metiiods in vogue in 


the first century—fourteen hundred years 
before the accepted date of the invention of 
oil painting by Van Eyck. 

It would be still more valuable, however, 
if there were any authentic evidence that 
the picture is as old as its possessors claim. 





CURRENT NOTES OF THE ART WORLD. 

James McNeill “. aistler is reported to 
have again established himself in London, 
from which city he not long ago departed 
shaking the dust off his feet and vowing 
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‘*The Eavesdropper.”’ 


From the painting by Hans Buchner—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 


never to return. Mr. Whistler is probably 
the most gifted and certainly the most eccen- 
tric of living American artists. 


The work of decorating the new national 


library continues to progress. Conspicuous 
among the recent additions are William L. 
Dodge’s large paintings for the ceiling of the 
western pavilion, which were exhibited in 
New York on their way from Paris to Wash- 
ington. Rowland Hinton Perry, who now 


occupies Mr. Chase’s old New York studio 
in West Tenth Street, has completed two 
of his figures for the fountain. 


Miniature painting has become such a 
fad in London that two associations of its 
practitioners have been formed. By a curious 
coincidence, or rather mistake, they took 
the same title—the Society of Miniature 
Painters. The younger body had to change 
its name to the Society of Miniaturists. 
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IX.—THE POLKS. 


A SCOTCH-IRISH FAMILY THAT GAVE THE UNITED STATES THEIR ELEVENTH PRESIDENT, 
AND THE SOUTH SOME OF HER STURDIEST PIONEERS AND BRAVEST SOL- 
DIERS—THE PROMINENCE OF THE POLKS IN REVOLUTIONARY 
DAYS AND IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


HE changes and chances of life in 
Ireland about 1660 caused Robert 
Pollock, gentleman, to abandon his 

estate in the barony of Ross, in Donegal, and 
emigrate—a hazard of new fortunes which, 


as the event proved, gave to America one of 
her most distinguished families—the Polks 
of North Carolina and Tennessee. Polk, 
at once a corruption and a contraction of 
Pollock, is a name that has always stood as 





Lieutenant Colonel William Polk. 
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Monument of Colonel William Polk, at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


representative of stalwart, un- 
bending, consistent Americanism, 
and one, also, which has grown to 
eminence in legislative bodies, in 
the army, and in the church, as 
well as in a number of less con- 
spicuous but no less honorable 
paths of life. 

The first recorded deeds that 
attest the family’s position in 
America are those bearing the 
name of Lord Baltimore, granting 
land on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land to Robert Pollock, whose 
name about this time underwent 
the change to Polk. The estate 
thus granted. retains its name of 
‘* Polk’s Folly,’’ and tothe present 
day remains in the possession of 
the family; while the old clock 
which Robert Pollock himself 
brought from Ireland to Mary- 
land still utters its warning, like 
that other ancient timepiece, from 
the stairs——‘‘ Forever—never.”’ 

Around him on their spacious 
estates—for the supply of land 
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seeined inexhaustible in those days, and 
acres were easy to obtain—Polk’s sons set- 
tled, married, and saw their children grow 
up. The appearance in 1771 of Thomas 
Polk, lending his aid and advice to the 
colonists of Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, in their resistance to the encroach- 
ments of George III’s government, shows 
the gradual but steady growth of the family 
outward from the limits of Maryland. 

This Thomas Polk, great grandson of 
Robert, was one of the foremost men of the 
family’s annals. His devotion to liberal 
principles obtained for him membership in 
the Provincial Assembly of North Carolina 
in 1769, and his enthusiasm in behalf of 
education led to the establishment of 
Queen’s College at Charlotte, 
which later came to be known 
as ‘The Southern Cradle of 
Liberty.’? It was Thomas Polk, 
also, who, when a colonel of 
militia, caused the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence to 
be drawn up, and who read it to 
his fellow citizens from the steps 
of the county court house on 
the 20th of May, 1775. 

This manifesto, haughtily set- 
ting forth the determination of 


Cadwallader Polk, Son of Dr. William J. Polk. 


From a photograph, 























Mecklenburg to be free, was 
simply the climax of Colonel 
Polk's long series of daring 
measures in support of 
liberty and in defiance of 
Great Britain. The remon- 
strances of his more tem- 
perate neighbors, men of 
prominence in the colony, 
availed nothing. Aided by 
his son in law, Charles 
Brevard, who acted as his 
clerk, Colonel Polk thor- 
oughly organized the militia 
of the county, compelling 
contributions of men and 
munitions from each and 
every district. A born leader 
of men, and possessing that 
prophetic sense which char- 
acterizes the disinterested 
patriot, he felt the quicken- 
ing of the popular pulse 
and knew when and how 
to speak the word which 
should band his countrymen 
together. The Mecklenburg 
Declaration was drawn up 
by Brevard, although dicta- 
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Polk Place, Nashville, the Home of Pres 





James Knox Polk, Eleventh President of the United States 


ted and read by Polk. This was thirteen 
months before Thomas Jefferson’s famous 
document was read and adopted by the 
Continental Congress. The spirit of 
liberty was awake and stirring in Ameri- 
can hearts, and Polk’s declamation was 
received with wild enthusiasm by his 
hearers. Years afterwards an old Scotch- 








dent Polk 








Drawn by J. M. Gleeson from a phot 
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Mrs. James Knox Polk a 


man who had settled in Carolina paid him Polk declared independence lang before 
this quaint tribute: ‘‘Oh, aye! Auld Tam  onybody else!”’ 
Colonel Polk was a warm personal 
friend of Washington, and took part 
# with him in the battle of the Brandy- 
wine and the hardships of Valley 
Forge. He is remembered chiefly, 
however, in connection with the re- 
moval of the Liberty Bell from Phila- 
delphia to Bethlehem, when the 
British were advancing upon the , 
Quaker City. It is said that at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, in 1876, the officer 
in charge of the historic bell cau- 
tioned Miss Grizelda Polk, one of the 
bystanders, not to touch it, and that 
she replied: ‘‘I shall touch it—my 
grandfather saved it!”’ 

Colonel Polk reached the rank of 
lieutenant general before the close of 
the Revolutionary war. His home 
in Charlotte, North Carolina—known 
as the White House—became Corn- 
wallis’ headquarters when the town 
was occupied by the British forces; 
“but it was speedily restored to its 
owner, who lived there to the time 
of his death in 1793. 

William Polk, the eldest of Thomas 
Van Leer Polk, United States Consul at Calcutta. Polk’s four children, left school just 

From a photograph by Giers, Nashville. a month before his father read the 




















Mecklenburg declaration from the court 
house steps, entered the army with the rank 
of lieutenant, and earned rapid promotion to 
acolonelcy. He wasa friend of Washington, 
of Lafayette, and of Andrew Jackson, and 
his was the first Revolutionary blood spilled 
south of Lexington. His first service was a 
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after national independence had been se- 
cured, until his vast Tennessee estates, 
which covered an area of a hundred thou- 
sand acres, demanded his ‘personal care, 
and he retired from public life to devote 
himself to their management. He was 
married twice, his first wife being Grizelda 





“Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, and General in the Confederate Army. 


From an engraving by William Sartain. 


commission to watch some tories in South 
Carolina, and a treacherous guide led him 
into an ambush, where he received a bullet 
inthearm. Wounded again at Germantown, 
the shot going through his mouth and 
breaking his jaw, he came to be known as 
‘‘the young officer who caught British bul- 
lets in his teeth and spat them out again,”’ 
and, as may be imagined, was lionized by 
Philadelphia belles accordingly. 

In the General Assembly of Mecklenburg, 
and as supervisor of internal revenues, Col- 
onel Polk continued to serve his country 


2 


Gilchrist, daughter of a Scotch gentleman, 
and his second Sarah, daughter of Colonel 
Philemon Hawkins. He was a member of 
the patriotic order of the Cincinnati, and at 
the time of his death—which occurred at 
Raleigh in 1834—he was the last surviving 
field officer of the North Carolina line in 
the war for independence. 

James Knox Polk, the eleventh Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, in 1795. He 
was the son of Samuel and Johanna Knox 
Polk, and a grandson of Ezekiel Polk, 
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Rufus J. Polk, Son of Dr. William J. Polk. 
From a photograph by Davis & Rayburn, Little Rock. 


Hamilton Place, Maury County, Tennessee—an Old Polk Homestead. 








brother of Colonel Thomas Polk. 
Graduating with the highest honors 
from the State university at Chapel 
Hill, lie went westward to Columbia, 
Tennessee, and began to practice 
law. From law to politics was an 
easy step. In 1824, when he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Childress, a famous 
toast and belle of her native State, 
he was clerk of the Tennessee Sen- 
ate. From that time until he was 
elected to the Presidency his career 
was marked by a steady upward 
trend. As a Representative he 
served fourteen years, five of them 
as speaker, in the national Congress. 
During this long and arduous ser- 
vice he was never known to be ab- 
sent from the House for a single 
day. In 1839 he was elevated to the 
governorship of Tennessee, and five 
years later was named as the candi- 
date of the Democratic party for 
President of the United States. 

The campaign of 1844 was a hard 
fought one. Henry Clay, the Whig 
nominee, the idol of his party, a 
powerful orator, and a distinguished 
statesman; and Polk, the quiet, self 
contained man, of indomitable will 
and unrelaxing energy—here were 
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_ adversaries worthy of each oth- 
er’s steel. During the strenuous 
days of the canvass, so apt to en- 
gender feuds and hostility, it 
was Mrs. Polk who played the 
part of peacemaker and held 
party bitterness in check. 
, The Democratic candidate had 
at least one opponent in his own 
family—Cadwallader Polk, after- 
wards an officer of conspicuous 
gallantry in the Confederate 
army. He was at this time only 
six years old, but, seeing his 
cousin passing the house, he 
rushed out and cheered for Henry 
Clay. The immediate results of 
this misdirected enthusiasm were 
the appearance upon the scene 
of Cadwallader’s father and the 
application of Democratic prin- 
ciples, by means of a riding 
whip, to the person of the of- 
fensive young partisan. Polk, 
turning back, endeavored to pla- 
cate his angry relative. 
‘*Don’t whip the little chap,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ He does not know he Fanny Devereux, Wife of Bishop Leonidas Polk. 
has done wrong.”’ 
~ ‘‘James,’’ replied the father, Dr. William diminished energy, ‘‘I intend to teach him 
Julius Polk, plying the whip with un- that he has done wrong.”’ 
Mr. Polk failed to carry his own 
State by the narrow majority of 113 
votes, but the election was decided 
in his favor when New York pro- 
nounced for the Democratic candi- 
date. With his wife, he traveled 
by boat, carriage, and train from 
Nashville to Washington for the 
inauguration, several weeks being 
F consumed by the journey. This 
particular 4th of March was wet 
| and cheerless, but the ceremony 
was nevertheless a brilliant spec- 
tacle. Mr. Polk’s carriage was 
drawn to the Capitol by four horses, 
and escorted by the chief marshal 
and his aides, bearing, as emblems 
of the new head of the republic, 
| batons of young hickory. Mrs. 
+ Polk carried what might be termed 


a Presidential fan, displaying upon 
one side portraits of the eleven 
chief executives from Washington 
to Polk, and on the other an oval 
picture representing the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
The annexation of Texas, the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary 
question, and the addition of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico to the ter- 








Mrs. Joseph Jones, Daughter of Bishop Leonidas Polk. 





From a photograph by Washburn, New Orleans. 





General Lucius Junius Polk, Son of Colonel William Polk. 
Published by the courtesy of his son, Lucius J. Polk, of Galveston, 


ritory of the United States, made 
President Polk’s administration 
memorable, and a quotation froma 
daily paper of the day will serve to 
illustrate the regard in which he was 
held by his fellow countrymen: 


We confess that we admire the man, 
not less for the stern integrity and 
purity of his private life, and the 
noble qualities of his personal charac- 
ter, than for the honorable and com- 
manding station which he holds as 
the reward of his political integrity, 
his private virtue, and his personal 
worth. 

In 1848 George Alexander Healy, 
the celebrated portrait painter, 
completed the pictures of the Presi- 
dent and his wife which now hang 
in the White House. Not long 
after, at the expiration of his term, 
Polk retired to his home, Polk Place, 
in Nashville, where, in the yard in- 
closure, stands the monument be- 
neath which he and his wife lie 
buried. He died in his fifty fourth 
year, and without issue. 

The seven sons of Lieutenant 
Colonel William Polk inherited the 
family characteristics of patriotism 
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and martial zeal. The eldest, Thomas, 
was a general in the North Carolina 
line and a State Senator. His de- 
scendant, William Polk of Louisiana, 
now holds the coveted seal of the 
order of the Cincinnati. The second 
son, Dr. William Julius Polk, was 
represented in the annals of the 
Southern struggle by his four sons, 
Allen, Lucius Eugene, Cadwallader 
aud Rufus J., who respectively held 
comtissions as major, brigadier gen- 
eral, colonel, and captain. 

Brigadier General Lucius Eugene 
Polk won a place among the brilliant 
military geniuses developed by the 
civil war. To his stern determination 
and intrepid bearing, and the spirit 
he inspired in his men, was due no 
small share in the honors of victory 
at Chickamauga; and at Ringgold’s 
Gap he met and repulsed with great 
slaughter the heroes of Lookout 
Mountain. The last of many dan- 
gerous injuries received in service, a 
fall at Kenesaw Mountain, shattered 
his leg and disabled him for life. 

During the occupation of Columbia, 
Tennessee, by the Union troops, Gen- 





Anne Erwin, Second Wife of General Lucius Junius Polk. 
Published by the courtesy of Lucius J. Polk, of Galveston. 
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eral Buell courteously tendered Mrs. Polk, 
the President’s widow, then past sixty five, 
the protection of a guard, but the offer was 
as courteously declined. ‘‘I cannot accept 
Federal protection,’’ she said, ‘‘ as my sons 
are in the Confederate army.’’ It is to 
General Buell’s credit that even after he 
had received this decided rebuff he suc- 
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John’s Episcopal Church at Ashwood, near 
which is the private burial place of the 
family. The eldest of these five sons, Gen- 
eral Lucius Junius Polk, was twice married, 
first to Miss Mary Eastin, a niece of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, the ceremony tak- 
ing place in the White House, and second 
to Mrs. Anne Erwin Pope. His son, Lucius 





General Lucius Eugene Polk, Son of Dr. William J. Polk. 
From a photograph by Thuss, Koellein & Giers, Nashville. 


ceeded in protecting the Polk place from 
any molestation, though no blue uniforms 
were in evidence within its limits. 

Before the civil war several fine estates 
belonging to the family were situated in 
Maury County, Tennessee. Among them 
were Ashwood Hall, ruined by fire during 
the war; the curiously named Rattle and 
Snap, which has now passed into the hands 
of strangers, and Hamilton Place, the ante 
bellum residence of General Lucius Junius 
Polk, now occupied by his granddaughter, 
Miss Mary Polk Yeatman, the representa- 
tive of Tennessee in the Mount Vernon 
Society. 

The five sons of Colonel William Polk by 
his second wife, Sarah Hawkins, built St. 





Junius, who married a famous Southern 
beauty, Miss Daisy Cantrell, is a resident of 
Galveston, Texas, and a well known rail- 
road man. 

The youngest of Colonel William Polk’s 
five sons, Leonidas Polk, bishop and gen- 
eral, is to be reckoned not only as one of 
the great names of the family’s history, but 
as an extremely picturesque personality. 
It was his father’s intention to make an 
army man of him, and he graduated from 
West Point. But conscience interfered in 
the disposition of his life. Although fond 
of his profession, young Polk was impelled 
by a strong sense of duty to abandon it and 
devote himself unreservedly to the ministry. 
It is a remarkable illustration of the per- 
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sistency with which the love of martial 
matters remains rooted in the heart that, 
after more than thirty years in the priest- 
hood, and notwithstanding his elevation 
to the episcopal dignity, Leonidas Polk 
should have been eager to take up arms 
in defense of the South. At the out- 
break of the war he joined the supporters 
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held last summer in Switzerland, has pub- 
lished a comprehensive history of Major 
General Polk. His daughters, Mrs. Gale 
of Nashville, Mrs. Blake of New Orleans, 
Mrs, Joseph Jones, and Mrs. Chapman are 
members of the National Society of Colonial 
Danies. 

Andrew Jackson Polk, the fourth son 





William Mecklenburg Polk, M. D., Son of Bishop Leonidas Polk, 
From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


of what he believed to be a sacred cause, 
as, nearly a hundred years before, other 
ministers had flocked to Revolutionary 
standards. But before relinquishing his 
diocesan work he had planted the Episcopal 
church firmly in the Southwest, and had 
planned out and laid the corner stone of 
the University of the South, at Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 

His commission as major general was 
issued in June, 1861. Just three years later 
he was killed by a cannon ball while mak- 
ing observations from a hill near Marietta, 
Mississippi. His son, Dr. William Mecklen- 
burg Polk, a prominent physician of New 
York, and adelegate, appointed by President 
Cleveland, to the Congress of Physicians 


of Colonel William Polk, had two children 
—Van Leer Polk, now serving as United 
States consul general at Calcutta, and Antoi- 
nette Wayne Polk, who becanie the wife of 
the Marquis de Charette, a descendant of 
the royal French house of Bourbon. A story 
is told of the marquise which shows that in 
her veins runs the same intrepid blood 
which has always distinguished the men of 
her line. When Miss Polk, she was riding 
one day upon the Hampshire turnpike near 
Columbia, Tennessee, when she received 
information that the Federal troops were 
preparing to visit her father’s house, Ash- 
wood Hall, on the Mount Pleasant pike, 
five miles away. Realizing immediately 
that such a measure, if unheralded, would 
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result in the capture of some of 
Colonel Polk’s soldier friends, she 
wheeled her horse, and, taking 
fences and stone walls in a wild 
dash across country, emerged 
upon the road just in front of the 
Union troopers. The latter pur- 
sued her, but were outdistanced, 
and the undaunted daughter of 
the Confederacy dashed up to 
Ashwood in time to warn her 
father’s friends of the enemy’s 
approach and save them from 
capture. 

It is hardly surprising that 
when the daughters of a house 
display such a spirit, its sons 
should have been able to put a 
stamp upon the character of the 
communities in which they have 
lived. 

Miss Antoinette Polk’s wedding 
was celebrated in Paris, shortly 
after the close of the civil war. 
It was a great social event, at a 
tine when international mar- 
riages were much rarer than they 
have since become. There was a : : = 
great sani of presents from the Lucius Junius Polk, Son of General Lucius Junius Polk. 
royal and titled people of France 


| 
| 





From a photograph by Strauss, St. Louis. 


and Italy, among them a coro- 
net from the bridegroom’s kins- 
woman, the Duchesse de Berri, 
and a laurel wreath of diamonds 
from the Pontifical Zouaves, of 
which corps the marquis was 
commander. 

Some years later the Marquise 
de Charette and her husband 
visited America. In Montreal 
and Quebec they were greeted 
with public receptions, and the 
Princess Louise entertained them 
at Rideau Hall. In the South 
the old friends of the marquise 
welcomed her no less warmly. 

For more than two centuries 
the Polks have held their place 
as atypical American and South- 
ern family. In political and 
in private life, in times of peace 
and on the field of battle, they 
have established records of gal- 
lantry, dignity, and honor. Few 
names in all our annals are more 
closely associated than theirs 
with the country’s history, and 
the heritage of none is more de- 

Mrs. Lucius Junius Polk. serving of respect. 
From a photograph by Paris & Rothwell, San Antonio. Caroline Burrows. 
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SYLVIA’S CANDLE. 

*TIs not in the ball room’s dazzling glare, 
In gossamer laces dressed, 

With nodding plumes in her golden hair, 
I love my Sylvia best; 

Tis at the foot of the winding stair 
When Sylvia says ‘‘ Good night,”’ 

And floats away in the shadows gray 
With her twinkling candle light. 


I stand below in the empty hall— 
Grim are the shadows and dark; 

And the twinkling light grows dim and small, 
And dies to a distant spark. 

I well nigh envy the waxen thing 
That lendeth my love its light, 

And sheds its glare on her golden hair, 
When Sylvia says ‘‘ Good night.” 


Alone at the foot of the winding stair, 
I lose myself in a dream, 

Enwrought with the gleam of her golden hair 
And the gold of her candle’s gleam. 

I know, at last, she has snared my heart 
With her gracious, sweet ‘‘ Good night,”’ 

And borne it away in the shadows gray 
With her twinkling candle light. 


Hattie Whitney. 
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THE miniature of today bids fairto bea make a keepsake of a pretty woman's face 
rival of those famous ivories by Isabey, before the days of photographs. The re- 
Malbone, and the painters who learnedto vival of the art appeared to come all at once, 








Mrs, C. Oliver Iselin. 


From a@ miniature by Gregorio de Ajuria. 
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but in reality it has flourished in corners 
where exquisite taste is always alive. 

A New York man, a gentleman of the 
old school, one who recalls the days when 
a gentleman thought it worth his while to 
make a compliment to a woman which 
would live, has always had miniatures for 
his hobby. Each succeeding belle has 
esteemed it the greatest possible compli- 


of her work in Europe, and introduced her 
to Senator Brice. She has painted two por- 
traits of Mr. Brice himself, and miniatures 
of his daughters, of which we give engrav- 
ings this month. 

The Brices, with their two clever daugh- 
ters, have become prominent social factors 
in New York and Newport as well as 
Washington. Miss Helen and Miss Kath- 





Mrs. Charles Cooper. 


From a miniature by Gregorio de Ajuria. 


ment to be asked to let her face be added 
to his collection. No such gathering to- 
gether of the flower of any social life has 
ever been seen as Mr. Peter Marié has 
made, and future generations will find it of 
the greatest possible interest. Incidentally 
he has done much for the art of miniature 
painting, in attracting to it the attention of 
the dames of wealth and leisure who could 
revive it and make it again an art that had 
sufficient support to flourish. 

One of the miniature painters who has 
become very popular during the past few 
months is Gregorio de Ajuria. Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand, who is a connoisseur in 
almost every department of art, saw some 


erine Brice are entirely different in style, 
one being tall and slender, of a pale blonde 
type, the other dark and full of the mag- 
netism of youth and health. The enter- 
tainments given at their beautiful homes 
have become famous. The greatest of the 
world’s singers are heard in their drawing 
rooms, aud nothing is too much trouble for 
them to procure it for the pleasure of their 
guests. One of the pictures which at- 
tracted attention at the portrait exhibition 


a year ago was a large portrait of Mrs. - 


Brice and‘her‘two daughters, painted by 
one of the famous French artists. 

Mme. de Ajuria has also painted some of 
the loveliest of New York’s young married 
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Miss Helen Brice as Marie Antoinette. 


From a miniature by Gregorio de Ajuria. 


women, We give her portraits of Mrs. 
Charles Cooper and of Mrs. Oliver Iselin. 
Mrs. Cooper is the granddaughter in law of 
Peter Cooper, New York’s famous philan- 
thropist, and has been a favorite in an in- 


tellectual circle of society. Mrs. Iselin has 
come before the public in a way that has 
brought her close to the hearts of all sports- 
men, and particularly,of all sportswomen. 
She was Miss Hope Goddard, heiress to a 
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great fortune in Providence, Rhode Island, 
when she married Mr. Oliver Iselin, the 
well known yachtsman. 

We all know the story of how Mr. Iseiin 
and his friends built the Defender, the 
beautiful yacht that kept the America’s 
cup on this side of the water. He has 


as thorough a sportswoman as he could 
wish fora companion. She half lived on 
the Defender, sailing with it on almost 
every occasion, and taking the keenest in- 
terest in its success. 

The sportswoman of today, whether she 
is a yachtswoman, or one who can ride to 





Miss Katherine Brice. 


From a miniature by Gregorio de Ajuria, 


always been known as a man of great skill 
and judgment in the management of a 
yacht, as well as of intrepid nerve and 
spirit. When he was sailing Mr. George 
Gould’s crack sloop, Vigilant, in English 
waters—for Mr. Iselin has often been called 
upon to take a hand in the management of 
a friend’s yacht when the eyes of all sports- 
men were upon the event—they sailed so 
near an accident that somebody bade Mr. 
Iselin look out or he would lose the boat. 
‘‘That’sall right,’”’ he returned. ‘‘There 
are plenty more yachts where this came 
from, but there’s only one race today.”’ 
When he married, he found in Mrs. Iselin 


hounds, take every fence as she comes to it, 
and be in at the death, or who takes a gun 
in her hand, buckles a pair of leggings 
below her short skirt, and goes out to bring 
down big game, is regarded as a develop- 
ment peculiar to our own times. We are 
too apt to think of the chatelaines of for- 
eign castles, and of our own ancestresses, 
as sitting meekly down to ‘‘sew a fine 
seam,’’ or reclining among their maids. 
The women of other days had altogether 
different ways of passing their time. They 
had much more responsibility than she of 
today knows. The lord of the castle or the 
manor went away to the wars, and often 
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The Archduchess Maria of Austria, Duchess of Orleans. 


From a photograph by Strelisky, Budapest. 


left his wife to attend to his affairs, from 
collecting rents to melting lead and pour- 
ing it down on the heads of his enemies. 
The Emperor Charlemagne’s daughters 
had ways of amusing themselves which 
would seem a little rude toeven the boldest 
huntress of today. Their beaters used to 
drive all the game for miles around into an 
inclosure. Into this pen, full of wolves, 
bears, and all the wild things of the wide 
French forests, the princesses would ride 
on fiery steeds, and defend themselves 
against the infuriated animals. Even nuns 
and the stately abbesses of convents were 
allowed by the church to hunt with falcons, 
and now and then the king’s huntsman used 
to turn out a deer for their entertainment. 


We give here a portrait of the newly 
made Duchess of Orleans, who might in 
other times have been Queen of France. 
She is a handsome Austrian archduchess, 
Maria Dorothea, daughter of the Archduke 
Joseph. She is a general favorite in that 
society of kings and queens and princesses 
which has grown so large in Europe that it 
would be like another caste, were it not for 
the fact that its members resemble the rest 
of cultured society so closely that the mind 
does not become reconciled to the distinc- 
tion. She was generally said to be quite 
too good for the young Duc d’Orleans, who 
has been rather a long time in sowing his 
wild oats. He has been engaged once or 
twice before, and has had himself photo- 
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Miss Helen Pitkin. 


From a photograph by Washburn, New Orleans. 


graphed standing beside at least one other 
princess as his future wife. It has not been 
recorded that anybody has expressed jeal- 
ousy of the Archduchess Maria’s marital 
acquisition, 

The wedding, which took place in the 
Hofburg chapel in Vienna, on the 4th of 


November, was honored by quite a collec- 
tion of royalties, including the Emperor of 
Austria and the bridegroom’s sister, the 
Queen ot Portugal. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Vienna performed the ceremony. 

The Princess Isabelle of Orleans, the 
sister of the duke, is well known in the 
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society of several European capitals. She 
is a bright young girl, who cares little for 
state and ceremony. One of her intimate 
friends is the Duchesse de Rochefoucauld, 
who was Miss Mattie Mitchell, daughter of 
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Miss Helen Pitkin, of New Orleans, is 
known asa beauty not only all over that 
part of the country where the old families 
of the Gulf States have sent out their 
ramifications, but in the North and in South 





Princess Isabelle of Orleans. 


From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. 


Senator Mitchell of Oregon. Doubtless 
she and her liberty loving brother are much 
happier than if they were bound by the 
etiquette of a court. 

We have been criticised on some hands 
for our picturing of Southern women, as 
if the percentage of beauty was so much 
higher there than in any other part of the 
country. Surely no one can object to the 
two representatives of the South whom we 
show this month. 


America. Her father was at one time min- 
ister to the Argentine Republic. She is re- 
lated to the Margaret Fuller who is one of 
the literary heroines of New England, and 
to the Gordon family, to which Lord 
Byron belonged. She is a tall blonde, very 
handsome and stately, and is a decided 
success as a leader of society. But with 
the restlessness of the young American 
womanhood of today, she has taken up the 
profession of journalism. She is at present 
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Miss Celeste Allen 


From a photograph by Hall, Augusta, Georgia. 


amember of the staff of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. She has been asked to 
come North, but has declined all tempta- 
tions to leave her Southern home. 

Miss Celeste Allen, daughter of Major 
Allen of Augusta, Georgia, is one of the 
typical dark beauties of the old South. 
The best description of her has been given 
in a poem by her friend William Hamilton 
Hayne—written to her portrait: 





Your eyes are brown as a thrush’s wing, 
Glimpsed through a covert of early spring; 
Your face has the delicate olive hue 
Of an autumn cloud that the moon shines 
through. 
Your lips, where the roses would like to dwell, 
Have the seusitive red of an ocean shell; 
Your hair, half curled, has the dusky gleam 
Of midnight, touched by a morning dream; 
Your form has the osier’s supple grace, 
Released from the south wind’s soft embrace. 


























THE CHRISTIAN. 


By Fall Caine, 


Author of '' The Deemster,’’ '‘ The Manxman,"’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I—XII. 


THE central figures of the story are John Storm 
and Glory Quayle, both Manx by birth. John Storm 
is the son of Lord Storm, and nephew of the Earl 
of Erin, prime minister of England. Both his 
father and his uncle loved the woman who married 
the former and became John’s mother, and jeal- 
ousy has estranged the brothers, Lord Storm 
brings up his son for a career in public life, and is 
bitterly‘disappointed when the young man decides 
to enter the church, and seeks a curacy in 
London. 

Near Lord Storm’s place at Knockaloe, in the Isle 
of Man, is Glenfaba, the house of Parson Quayle, 
the bishop’s chaplain, Mr. Quayle’s only son mar- 
tries the bishop’s wife’s maid, a French girl, the 
daughter of an actress. Both of these young 
people die, leaving a little girl, Glory, to the care 
of her grandfather at Glenfaba. Glory has known 
John Storm since he was a boy and shea baby. At 
twenty she determines to becomea hospital nurse, 
and when young Storm goes to London, to his 
curacy at All Saints’, Belgravia, she travels with 
him to begin her work at Martha’s Vineyard. 
Here she forms a friendship with another nurse, 
Polly Love, who shows her the sights of London, 
and takes her to a nurses’ ball. At the ball Polly 
introduces her to Lord Robert Ure and his friend 
Drake, two young department officials who have 
left a reception at the house of Mrs. Mackray, a 
rich American, to come to this somewhat Bohemian 
affair. In Drake Glory recognizes a boy who had 
been her playmate years ago, during a visit to the 
Isle of Man. 

Storm takes up his residence at the house of 
his vicar, Canon Wealthy, a fashionable preacher 
whose utter worldliness shocks the earnest young 
curate. He is a'so greatly disquieted by Glory’s 
associations, in which he sees danger toher. On 
the night of the nurses’ ball he is at Martha’s 
Vineyard, to which he has been assigned as chap- 
lain. Among the patients he finds Polly Love’s 
brother, who is a member of a semi monastic 
order, and is known as Brother Paul. John Storm 
talks with him, and with the father superior of the 
brotherhood, who is visiting the sick man. The 
chaplain expresses his deep discontent with the 
spiritual conditions he sees around him, and pre- 
dicts a social and religious upheaval. 





XIII. 


se OU are right, my son,’’ said the 

father quietly, ‘‘and yet you are 

wrong, too. The church of God will 
not be shaken to its foundations because of 
the Pharisees who stand in its public places 
or because of the publicans that haunt its 
purlieus, Though the axe be laid to the 
rotten tree, yet the little seed will save its 
kind alive.” 

Then with an earnest smile and in a gen- 
tle voice he spoke of their little brother- 
hood in Bishopsgate Street: how ten years 
ago they had founded it for their detach- 


ment from earthly cares and earthly aims, 
and for hiddenness with God—how they 
had established it in the midst of the world’s 
busiest highway, in the heart of the world’s 
greatest market, to show that they despised 
gold and silver and all that the blind and 
cheated world most prizes, just as St. Philip 
and St. Ignatius had established the sever- 
est of modern rules in a profane and self 
indulgent century sto show that they could 
stamp out every suggestion of the flesh as a 
spark from the fires of hell. 

And then he lifted his cord and pointed 
to the knots at the end of it, and told what 
they were—symbols of the three bonds by 
which he was bound—the three vows he 
had taken: the vow of poverty, because 
Christ chose it for Himself and His friends ; 
the vow of obedience, because He had said, 
‘“*He that heareth you heareth Me;”’ and 
the vow of chastity, because it was our duty 
to guard the gates of the senses and to keep 
our eyes and ears and tongue from all inordi- 
nateness. 

‘But the lawful love of home and kin- 
dred,’’ said John; ‘‘ what of that?’’ 

‘We convert it into what is spiritual,’’ 
said the father. ‘‘ All human love must be 
based on the love of God if it is to be firm 
and true and enduring, and the reason of so 
much failure of love in natural friendship is 
that the love of the creature is not built upon 
the love of the Creator.’’ 

“But the love—say of mother and son— 
of brother and sister?’’ said John. 

‘*Ah,’’ said the father, ‘‘ we have placed 
ourselves above the ordinary conditions of 
life that none may claim our affections in 
the same way as Christ. Man has to con- 
tend with two sets of enemies—those from 
within and those from without; and no 
temptations of the tempter are more subtle 
than those which come in the name of our 
holiest affections. But the sword of the 
spirit must keep the tempter away. There 
is the Judas in all of us, and he will betray 
us with a kiss if he can.” 

John Storm’s breast was heaving, and his 


*Copyright, 1896, by Hall Caine.—This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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He could 


breath was coming in gusts. 
scarcely conceal his agitation; but the father 
had risen to go. 

‘* It is eight o’clock, and I must be back to 
compline,’’ he said. And then he laughed 
and added, ‘‘ We never ride in cabs; but I 
must needs walk across the park tonight, 
for I have given away all my money.”’ 

At that the smile of an angel came into 
his old face, and he said with a sweet sim- 
plicity— 

‘*T love the park. Every morning the 
children play there, and then it is the holy 
catholic church to me, and I like to walk in 
it and to lay my hands on the heads of the 
little ones, and to ask a blessing for them, 
and to empty myself. This morning as I 
was coming here I meta little boy carrying 
a bundle. ‘And what is your name, my 
little man?’ I said, and he told me what it 
was. ‘And how old are you?’ I asked. 
‘Twelve years,’ he answered. ‘And what 
have you got in your bundle?’ ‘My 
father’s dinner, sir,’ he said. ‘And what is 
your father, my son?’ ‘A carpenter,’ said 
the boy. And I thought if I had been 
living in Palestine nineteen hundred years 
ago I might have met another little Boy 
carrying the dinner of His father, who was 
also a carpenter, in a little bundle which 
Mary had made up for him. Sol felt in 
my pocket, and all I had was my fare home 
again, andI gave it to the little man asa 
thank offering to God that He had suffered 
me to meet a sweet boy of twelve whose 
father was a carpenter.”’ 


ohn Storm’s throat was choking him, and. 
g 


his eyes were blind with tears. 

‘Good by, Brother Paul, and God send 
you back to us soon! Good by to you, 
dear friend; and when the world deals 
harshly with you, don’t wait to make a per- 
sonal quarrel with it, but come to us fora 
few days in retreat, that in the silence of 
your soul you may forget its vanities and 
vexations and fix your thoughts above.”’ 

John Storm could not help it—he could 
not resist the impulse—he dropped to his 
knees at the father’s feet. 

‘* Bless me also, father, as you blessed the 
carpenter’s boy.”’ 

The father raised two fingers of his right 
hand and said: ‘‘God bless you, my son, 
and be with you and strengthen you, and 
when he smiles on you may the frown of 
man affect you not! Father in heaven, look 
down on this fiery soul and succor him! 
Help him to cast off every anchor that 
holds him to the world, and make him as 
the voice crying in the wilderness, ‘Come 
out of her, my people, says our God.’ ”’ 
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When John rose from his knees the saintly 
face was gone, and all the air seemed to be 
filled with heavenly calm. 

Then the wandering eyes of Brother Paul 
on the bed brought him back to the atmos- 
phere of the earth. While he had been 
kneeling for the father’s blessing he had 
been aware of a step on the floor behind him. 
It was his fellow curate, the Rev. Golightly, 
and he was still waiting to deliver his mes- 
sage to John Storm. 

The canon had been disappointed of one 
of his preachers for Sunday, and being him- 
self engaged to preside over the annual din- 
ner of a dramatic benevolent fund to be held 
on the Saturday night, and therefore inca- 
pable of extra preparation, he desired that 
Mr. Storm should take the sermon on Sun- 
day morning. . 

John promised to do so; and then his 
fellow curate smiled, bowed, coughed, and 
left him. A small room was kept for the 
chaplain on the ground floor of the hos- 
pital, and he went. down to it and wrote a 
letter. 

It was to the parson at Peel: 

No doubt you hear from Glory frequently 
and know all about her progress as a proba- 
tioner. She seems to be very well, and cer- 
tainly I have never seen her look so bright 
and so cheerful. At the moment of writing 
she is out at a ball, given by the hospital 
authorities to all the nurses of London who do 
not chance to be on night duty. Well, itisa 
perfectly harmless source of pleasure, and with 
all my heart I hope she is enjoying herself. 
No doubt some form of amusement is neces- 
sary to a young girl in the height of her youth 
and health and beauty, and he would be only 
a poor sapless man who could not take delight 
in the thought that a good girl was happy. 

As for myself, I have tried to carry out my 
undertaking to look after Glory, but I cannot 
say how long I may be able to continue the 
task. Do not be surprised if I am compelled 
to give it up. You know I am dissatisfied 
with my present surroundings, and I am only 
waiting for the ruling and direction of the 
pillar of cloud and fire. God alone can tell 
how it will move, but God will guide me. I 
don’t go out more than I can help, and when I 
do go I get humiliated and feel foolish. The 
life of London has been a great and painful 
surprise. I had supposed that I knew all 
about it, but I have really known nothing until 
now. Its cruelty, its deceit, and its treachery 
are terrible. London is the Judas that is for- 
ever betraying with a kiss the young, the hope- 
ful, the innocent. However, it helps one to 
know oneself, and that is better than lying 
hidden in cotton wool. Give my kindest 
greetings to everybody at Glenfaba—niy love 
to my father, too, if there are any means of 
conveying it—we are both of us lonely men 
now. 








The letter took him long to write, and 
when it was written he went out into the 
hall to post it. There he saw that a thun- 
derstorm was coming, and he concluded to 
remain until it had passed over. He stepped 
into the library and selected a book, and 
returned to his room to read it. The book 
was ‘‘St. John Chrysostom on the Priest- 
hood,’’ and the subject was congenial, but 
he could not keep his mind on the printed 
page. He thought of the father superior, 
of the little brotherhood in Bishopsgate, and 
then of Glory at the hospital ball, and again 
of Glory, and yet again and again of Glory. 
Do what he would he could not help but 
think of her. 

‘The storm pealed over his head, and when 
he returned to the hall two hours later it 
was still far from spent. He stood at the 
open door and watched it. Forks of light- 
ning lit up the park, and floods of black 
rain made the vacant pavements like the 
surface of the sea. A cab slid past at inter- 
vals, with its driver sheeted in oilskins, and 
now and then there was a tinkling omnibus 
full within and empty without. Only one 
other living thing was to be seen anywhere. 
An Italian organ man had stationed himself 
in front of a mansion to the left and was 
playing vigorously. 

John Storm walked through the hospital. 
It was now late, and the house was quiet. 
The house doctor had made the last of his 
rounds and turned into his chambers across 
the courtyard, and the night nurses were 
boiling little kettles in their-rooms between 
the wards. The surgical wards were dark- 
ened, and the patients were asleep already. 
In the medical wards there were screens 
about certain of the beds, and weary moans 
came from the back of them. 

It was long after midnight when John 
Storm came round to the hall again, and 
then the rain had ceased, but the thunder 
was still rumbling. He might have gone 
home at length, but he did not go; he 
realized that he was waiting for Glory. 
Other nurses returned from the ball, and 
bowed to him and passed into the house. 
He stepped into the porter’s lodge, and sat 
down and watched the lightning. It began 
to be terrible to him, because it began to 
be symbolical. What doom or what dis- 
aster did this storm typify and predict? 
Never could he forget the night on which it 
befell. It was the night of the nurses’ ball. 

He thought he must have slept, for he 
shook himself and thought, ‘‘ What non- 
sense! Surely the soul leaves the body 
while we are asleep, and only the animal 
remains !’’ 
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It was now full daylight, and two hansom 
cabs had stopped before the portico, and sev- 
eral persons who were coming up the steps 
were chattering away like wakened linnets. 
One voice was saying : 

‘‘Mr. Drake proposes that we should all 
go to the theater. I should like it above 
everything.’’ It was Glory; anda fretful 
voice answered her— 

““Very well, if you say so. It’s all the 
same to meé.’’ It was Polly; and then a 
man’s voice said— 

‘‘What night shall it be then, Robert?” 

And a second man’s voice answered, with 
a drawl, ‘‘ Better let the girls choose for 
themselves, don’t you know?” 

John Storm felt his hands and feet grow 
cold, and he stepped out into the hall. 
Glory saw him coming, and made a cry of 
recognition. 

‘* Ah, here is Mr. Storm! Mr. Storm, you 
should know Mr. Drake. He was in the Isle 
of Man, you remember——”’ 

‘*T do zo¢ remember,’’ said John Storm. 

‘* But you saved his life, and you ought to 
know him——’’ 

‘*T do zot know him,’’ said John Storm. 

She was beginning to say, ‘‘ Let me in- 
troduce——’’ But she stopped and stood 
silent for a moment, while the strange light 
came into her gleaming eyes of something 
no word could express, and then she burst 
into a peal of noisy laughter. 

A ward sister going by at the moment 
drew up and said, ‘‘ Nurse, I am surprised at 
you! Goto your room this instant ’’—and 
the girls whispered their adieux and went 
off giggling. 

‘‘ What a glorious night it has been!”’ said 
Glory, going up stairs. 

‘‘I’m glad you think so,’’ said Polly. 
‘To tell you the truth, I found it dreadfully 
tiresome.”’ 

The two men lit their cigarettes and got 
back into one of the hansoms and drove 
away. 

‘‘What a bear that man is! 
Robert. 

‘*Rude enough, certainly,’’ said Drake ; 
‘‘but I liked his face for all that ; and if 
the fates put it into his head to stand be- 
tween me and death—well, I’m not going 
to forget it.”’ 

‘‘Give him a wide berth, dear boy. The 
fellow is an actor—an affected fop. I met 
him at Mrs. Mackray’s on Thursday. He 
is a religious actor and a poser. He’ll do 
something one of these days, take my word 
for it.’’ 

And meanwhile John Storm had buttoned 
his long coat up to his throat and was strid- 
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ing home through the echoing streets, with 
both hands clenched and his teeth set 
hard. : 


XIV. 


On, Lord-a-massy! Oh, gough bless me 
sowl! Oh, my beloved grandfather! John 
Storm has done for himself at last! That man 
was never an author of peace and a lover of 
concord ; but, my gracious, if you had heard 
his sermon in church on Sunday morning! 
Being a holy and humble woman of heart my- 
self I altered the Litany the smallest taste pos- 
sible, and muttered away from beginning to 
end, ‘‘O Lord, close thou our lips’’; but the 
Lord didn’t heed me in the least, with the re- 
sult that everybody on earth is now scream- 
ing and snarling at our poor Mr. Storm exactly 
as if he had been picking the pocket of the 
universe. 

It was all about the morality of men. The 
text was as innocent as a baby, ‘‘ Put ye on tlie 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.’’? And when 
he began in the usual way the dear old goodies 
in glasses thought he had been wound up like 
the musical box and had just turned on the 
crank, so they cuddled in comfortably for forty 
winks before the anthem. There were two 
natures in man, and man’s body might be good 
or bad according as spiritual or carnal affec- 
tions swayed it, and all the rest of the good old 
change for sixpence and a ha’penny out, you 
know. But the lesson had been from Isaiah, 
where the unreasonable old prophet is indig- 
nant with the ladies of Zion because they don’t 
want to look like dowdies, you remember. 
“Tremble ye women that are at ease, strip 
you and make you bare and gird sackcloth 
upon your loins.’’ And off he went like a 
comet, with the fashionable woman for his 
tail. If matrimony nowadays didn’t always 
mean monogamy, who was chiefly to blame? 
Men were generally as pure as women required 
that they should be; and if the lives of men 
were bad it was often because women did not 
demand that they should be good. Trenible 
ye women that are at ease, and say why you 
allow your daughters to marry men who in fact 
and effect are married already. Strip you and 
be ashamed for the poor women who were tlie 
first wives of your daughters’ -husbands, and 
for the children whom such men abandon and 
forget. In leading your innocent daughters to 
courts and receptions you are only leading 
them to the auction room; and in dressing and 
decorating them you are preparing them for 
the market of base men. Last week some 
titled philanthropist had hauled up a woman 
in the East End of London for attempting to 
sell her daughter. How shocking, everybody 
said. What a disgrace to the nineteenth cen- 
tury! But the wretched creature had only 
been doing the best according to her light for 
the welfare of her miserable child, while here 
—with their eyes open, with their cultured 
consciences—the wives of these same philan- 
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thropists were doing the same thing every day 
—the very same ! 

Having gone for the mammies like this, he 
went for the dear girls themselves one better. 
Let them gird sackcloth on their loins and hide 
their faces. Why did they suffer themselves 
to be sold? The woman who married a man 
for the sake of his title or his position or any 
worldly advantage whatever was no better than 
an outcast of the streets. Her act was the 
same, and in all reason and justice her name 
should be the same also. 

Hey, nonny, nonny! I told you how he 
broke down before; but on Sunday morning, 
in spite of mine own amended Litany, I had 
just as much hope of the breakdown of the 
falls of Niagara or a nineteen foot spring tide. 
You would have said his face was afire, and 
those great eyes of his were lit up like the red 
lamps on Peel pier. ¥ 

Pulpit oratory! I don’t know what it was, 
only I never heard the like of it in all my born 
days. I begin to think the real difference be- 
tween preachers is the difference of the fire 
beneath the crust. In some it burns so low 
that it doesn’t even warm the surface, and you 
couldn’t get up enough puff to boil the kitchen 
kettle ; but in others—look out! It’s a vol- 
cano, and the lava is coming down with arush. 

Mercy ime, howI cried! ‘‘ Oh, my daughter, 
oh, my child, what a ninny you are!’ I told 
myself; but it was no use talking. His voice 
was as hoarse as a raven’s, and sometimes you 
would have thought his very heart was breaking. 

But the congregation! You should have 
seen the transformation scene! They had 
come in bowing and smiling and whispering 
softly until the church was a perfect sheet of 
sunshine, an absolute aurora borealis ; but they 
went out like a northeast gale with the mutter- 
ings of thunder and one man overboard. 

And Joln Storm having put his foot in it, of 
course Glory Quayle had to get her toe in too. 
Coming down the aisle some of the dear ladies 
of Zion who looked as if they wanted to 
‘“ swear in their wrath’? were mumbling all the 
lamentations of Jeremiah. Who was he, in- 
deed, to talk to people like that? Nobody had 
ever heard of him except his mother. And in 
the porch they came upon a fat old dumpina 
velvet dolman who declared it was perfectly 
scandalous, and she had had to come outin the 
middle. Whereupon Glory, zof being deliv- 
ered that day from all evil and mischief, said, 
“Quite right, ma’am, and you were not the 
only one who had to leave the church in the 
middle of that sermon.’’ ‘‘ Why, whoelse had 
to go?” said this female Pharisee. ‘‘ The 
devil, ma’am,’’ said Glory, and then left her 
with that bone to gnaw. 

It turns out that the old girlie in the dolman 
isa mighty patron of this hospital, so every- 
body says I am in for nasty weather. But 
hoot! My heart’s in the Hielan’s, my heart is 
not here, my heart’s in the Hielan’s, sae what 
can I fear! 

John Storm is in for it too, and they say his 
vicar waited for him in the vestry, but he 





























































looked like forked lightning coming out of the 
pulpit, so the good man thought it better to 
keep his rod in pickle awhile. It seems that 
the lords of the council and all the nobility 
were there, and it is a point of religious eti- 
quette in London that in the hangman’s house 
nobody speaks of the rope ; but our poor John 
gave them the gibbet as well. It was a fearful 
thing to do, but nobody will make me believe 
he had not got his reasons. He hasn’t been 
here since, but Iam certain he has his eye on 
some fine folks, and whoever they are I’ll bet 
‘‘ my bottom dollar ’’ they deserved all they got. 

But heigho! I haven’t left myself breath to 
tell you about the ball. Iwas there! You re- 
member, I was lamenting that I hadn’t got the 
necessary finery. In fact I had put in a bit at 
the end of my prayers about it. ‘‘Oh, God, be 
good to me this once, and let me look nice.’’ 
And He was. He put it into the heads of the 
nabobs of this vineyard that nurses should 
‘‘appear at the hospital ball in regulation 
uniform only.’’ So my cloak and my bonnet 
and my pink dress and my apron covered a 
multitude of sins. 

You should have seen Glory that night, 
grandfather. She was a redder young lobster 
than ever, somehow; but she puta white rose in 
her carroty curls, and, gough bless me, what a 
bogh* she was though !. Of course she made 
the acquaintance of the “‘ higher ranks of so- 
ciety,’ and danced with all the earth. The 
great surgeon of something opened the ball 
with the matron of Bartimzeus’, and she went 
round on his arm like a dolly in a dolly tub; 
but he soon saw what a marvelous and mirac- 
ulous being Glory was, and after I had waltzed 
so beautifully with the ancient personage I 
had the hearts of all the young men. 

But the strangest thing was that somebody 
from the Isle of Man flopped down on me 
there just as if he had descended from the 
blue. It was that little English boy Drake, 
who used to come to the catechism class, only 
now he is one of the smartest and handsomest 
young men in London. When he came up and 
announced himself I am sure he expected me 
to expire on the spot or else go crazy, and of 
course I was trembling all over; but I behaved 
like a rational person and stood my ground. 
He looked at me as much as to say, ‘‘ Do you 
know you’ve grown to be a very fine young 
woman and I admire you very much?” 
Whereupon I looked back as much to reply, 
‘“That’s quite right, my dear young sir, and I 
should have a poor opinion of you if you 
didn’t.” So being of the same opinion on the 
only subject worth thinking about (that’s me) 
I behaved charmingly to him, and even for- 
gave him when he carried off my white rose at 
the end. 

Mr, Drake has a friend who is always with 
him. He isa willowy person who owns six- 
teen setters and three church livings, they say, 
and wears (on week days) a thunder and light- 
ning suit of clothes—youw know, a pattern so 
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large that one man can’t carry the whole of it 
and somebody else goes about with the rest. 
His name is Lord Robert Ure, and I intend to 
call him Lord Bob, for since he is such a frivol- 
ous person himself I must make a point of 
being severe. I danced with him, of course, 
and he kept telling me what a wonderful future 
Mr Drake had, and how the promised land 
was before him, and even hinting that it 
wouldn’t be a bad thing to be Mrs. Moses. 
Fancy Glory making a tremendous match with 
a leader of society! And if I hadn’t gone to 
that hospital ball no doubt the history of the 
nineteenth century would have been different ! 

They are going to take me next week to 
something far, far better than a ball, only I 
must not tell you anything about it yet, ex- 
cept that I keep awake all night sometimes to 
think of it. But thou sure and firm set earth, 
hear not my steps which way they walk. 

It’s late, and I’m just going to cuddle in. 
Good night! My kisses for the aunties and 
my love to everybody! In fact, you can serve 
out my love in ladles this time—being cheap 
at present, and plenty more where this is com- 
ing from. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you what happened when 
we returned to the hospital! It was half past 
three in the morning, andthe gentlemen had 
brought us back; but there was our John 
Storm with his sad and anxious face waiting 
up tosee us safely home. He wasangry with me, 
and I didn’t mind that in the least; but when 
I saw that he liked me well enough to be rude 
to the gentlemen I fell a victim to the crafts 
and assaults of the devil, and couldn’t help 
laughing out loud; and then Ward Sister All- 
worthy came along and lifted her lip and 
showed me her tusk. 

It was a wonderful night altogether, and I 
was never so happy in my life; but all the same 
I had a good cry to myself alone before going 
to bed. Too much water had’st thou, poor 
Ophelia! Talk about two naturesin one. I’ve 
got two hundred and fifty and they all want to 
do different things! Ah me! the “ ould Book”’ 
says that woman was taken out of the rib of a 
man, and I feel sometimes as if I want to get 
back to my old quarters. 

GLORY. 

P. S.—I’ll write you a full and particular ac- 
count of the great event of next week after it 
is over. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, till thou applaud the deed. You see I 
don’t want you to eat your meal in fear—or 
your porridge either. But Iam burning with 
impatience for the night to come, and would 
like to run to it. Oh, if it were done, when ’tis 
done, then ’twere well it were done quickly! 
See? I am going in for a course of Shaks- 
pere ! 


XV. 


A WEEK later Glory made her first visit 
to the theater, and it was the turning point 
of her life thus far. From first to last she 
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was amazed and delighted, and when the 
play was over she was full of a great hope 
and aspiration. 

Her companions were Drake, who was 
charmed with her naiveté; Lord Robert, 
who was amused by it; and Polly Love, who 
was annoyed and ashamed, and made little 
peevish exclamations. 

As they entered the box which they were 
to occupy the attendant drew back the cur- 
tain, and at sight of the auditorium she 
cried ‘‘Oh!’’ and then checked herself and 
colored deeply. With her eyes down she 
sat where directed in one of the three seats 
in front, Polly being on her right and 
Drake on her left, and Lord Robert at the 
back of the lace curtain. For some min- 
utes she did not smile or stir, and when 
she spoke it was always in whispers. A 
great awe seemed to have fallen upon her, 
and she was behaving as she behaved in 
church. 

Drake began to explain the features of the 
theater. Down there were the stalls, and 
behind the stalls was the pit. The body? 
Well, yes, the body, so tospeak. And the 
three galleries were the dress circle, tlie 
family circle, and the gallery proper. The 
organ loft? No, there was no organ, but 
that empty place below was the well for the 
orchestra. 

‘* And what is this little vestry ?’’ she said. 

‘*Oh, this is a private box where we can 
sit by ourselves and talk !’’ said Drake. 

At every other explanation she had made 
little whispered cries of astonishment and 
delight; but when she heard that conversa- 
tion was not forbidden she was entirely 
happy. She thought a theater was even 
more beautiful than a church, and supposed 
an actor niust have a wonderful living. 

The house was filling rapidly, and as the 
people entered she watched them intently. 

‘“What a beautiful congregation,’’ she 
whispered—‘‘ audience, I mean !”’ 

**Do you think so?’’ said Polly; but Glory 
did not hear her. 

It was delightful to see so many lovely 
faces and to join in the low hum of their 
conversation. She felt happy among them 
already and quite kind to everybody, because 
they had all come together to enjoy them- 
selves. Presently she bowed to some one in 
thé stalls with a face all smiles, and then 
said to Polly : 

‘‘How nice of her! A lady moved to me 
from the body. How friendly they are in 
theaters !’’ 

‘*But it was to Mr. Drake,’ said Polly; 
and then Glory could have buried her face 
in her confusion. 
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‘‘Never mind, Glory,’’ said Drake; 
‘*that’s a lady who will like you the better 
for the little mistake. Rosa,’’ he added, 
with a look towards Lord Robert, who 
smoothed his mustache and bent his head. 

Polly glanced up quickly at mention of 
the name; and Drake explained that Rosa 
was a friend of his own—a lady journalist, 
Miss Rosa Macquarrie, a good and clever 
woman. ‘Then, turning back to Glory, he 
said— 

‘“‘She has been standing up for your 
friend Mr. Storm this week. You know 
there have been attacks upon him in the 
newspapers?” 

‘*Has she?’’ said Glory, recovering her- 
self and looking down again. ‘‘ Which pew 
—stall, I mean fe 

But the people were clapping their hands 
and turning their faces to the opposite side 
of the theater. Some great personage was 
entering the royal box. 

‘““My chief, the home secretary,’’ said 
Drake; and, when the applause had subsided 
and the party were seated, the great man 
recognized his secretary and bowed to him; 
whereupon it seemed-to Glory that every 
face in the theater turned about and looked 
at her. 

She did not flinch, but bore herself 
bravely. There was a certain thrill, and a 
slight twitching of the head, such as a 
charger makes at the first volley in battle— 
nothing more, not even the quiver of an 
eyelid. ‘This was the atmosphere in which 
Drake lived, and she felt a vague gratitude 
to him for allowing her to move in it. 

‘*Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ she whispered, turn- 
ing towards Polly; but Polly’s face was hid- 
den behind the curtain. 

The orchestra was coming in, and Glory 
leaned forward and counted the fiddles, 
while Drake talked with Lord Robert across 
her shoulder. 

‘‘T found him reading Rosa’s article this 
morning, and it seems he was present him- 
self and heard the sermon,’’ said Drake. 

‘And what’s his opinion?’’ asked Lord 
Robert. 

‘“Much the same as your own. Affecta- 
tion—the man is suffering from the desire to 
be original—more egotism than love of 
truth, and so forth.”’ 

‘Right, too, dear boy. All this vaporing 
is as much as to say, ‘Look at me! Iam 
the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Thingamy, nephew 
of the prime minister, and yet——’ ”’ 

“T don’t at ali agree with the chief,”’ 
said Drake, ‘‘and I told him so. The man 
has enthusiasm, and that’s the very salt of 
the earth at present. We are all such 




















pessimists and nihilists in these days. 
Thank God for anybody who will warm us 
up with a little faith, say I!” 

Glory’s bosom heaved, and she was just 
about to speak when there was a sudden 
clap as of thunder, and she leaped up in her 
seat. But it was only the beginning of the 
overture, and she sat down laughing. There 
was a tender passage in the music; and after 
it was over she was very quiet for a while, 
and then whispered to Polly that she hoped 
little Johnnie wasn’t worse tonight, and it 
seetned wicked to enjoy oneself when any 
one was so poorly. 

‘Who is that ? 

‘“‘ My little boy whose leg was amputated,” 


said Drake. 


said Glory. 

“This Glory is so funny!’’ said Polly. 
‘Fancy talking of that lere!’’ 

“Wush’’ said Lord Robert, ‘‘the curtain 
is going up’’—and at the next moment 
Glory was laughing because they were all 
i the dark. 

The play was ‘‘Much Ado ¢ 
ing,’? and Glory whispered to Dra 





never seen it before, but she hz 


‘Macbeth,’’ and knew all about Shak 


pere and the drama. ‘The first scene t 


r breath away, being so large and so 
splendid. It represented the outside of a 











gventleman’s house, and she the what a 
ength of time it must have ta » build 
it, considering it was to last only a single 

cht. But hush! going 








oors. No; they pref : 
et. Oh, we were in Italy? Yes, indeed, 
that was different. 

Leonato delivered his first speeches forci- 
bly, and was rewarded with applause. 
Glory clapped her hands also, and said he 
was a very good actor for such a very old 
gentleman. 

Then Beatrice made her entrance, and 
was greeted with cheers, whereupon Glory 
looked perplexed. 

“It’s Terry,’’ whispered Polly; and Drake 
said ‘‘ Ellen Terry ’’; but Glory still looked 
puzzled. 

‘*They are calling her ‘ Beatrice ’,’’ she 
said. Then, mastering the situation, she 
looked wise and said, ‘‘Of course—the 
actress—I quite understand; but why do 
they applaud her—she has done nothing 
yet?’? 

Drake explained that the lady playing 
Beatrice was a great favorite, and that 
the applause of the audience had been of 
the nature of a welcome to a welcome guest, 
as much as to say they had liked her before 
and were glad to see her again. Glory 
thought that was beautiful, and, looking at 
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the gleaming eyes that shone out of the 
darkness, she said— 

‘* How lovely to be an actress!’ 

Then she turned back to the stage, where 
all was bright and brilliant, and said, 
‘* What a lovely frock, too!”’ 

‘‘Only a stage costume, my dear,’’ said 
Polly. 

‘*And what beautiful diamonds! ”’ 

‘* Paste,’’ said Lord Robert. 

‘* Hush !’’ said Drake; and then Benedick 
entered, and the audience received him 





with great cheering. ‘‘Irving,’’? whispered 
Drake; and Glory looked more perplexed 
than before, and said: 

‘But you told me it was Mr. Irv 's 


theater, and I thought it would have been 
his place to welcome ? 





The vision of Benedick clant 
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it his entrance set Lord Robe 
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about acting, and I can act myself, too. 


‘*T’m sure you can,’’ said Polly, lifting 
her lip. But Glory took no notice. 


Throughout the second act she 





same airs of knowledge, wa 
masked ball intently, but never once utter- 


ing a laugh and hardly ever smiling. The 
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faces enchanted her; but she struggled to 
control herself. It was only her body that 
was up there, leaning over the front of 
the box with lips twitching and eyes gleaim- 
ing; her soul was down on the stage, clad 
aughing and joking with Benedick; but she 
held herself in, and when the curtain fell 
she began to talk of the acting. 

She was still of opinion that Leonato was 
excellent for such an elderly gentleman, 
and when Polly praised Claudio she agreed 
that he was good, too. 


in a lovely gown, and carrying a mask and 
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“But Benedick is my boy for all,’’ she 
said. Insome way she had identified herself 
with Seatrice, and hardly ever spoke of her. 

During the third act this air of wisdom 
and learning broke down badly. In the 
middle of the ballad, ‘‘Sigh no more, 
ladies, sigh no more,’’ she remembered 
Johnnie, and whispered to Drake how ill 
he had been when they left the hospital. 
And when it was over, and Benedick pro- 
tested that the song had been vu.<cy sung, 
she sat back in her seat and said she didn’t 
know how Mr. Irving could say such a 
thing, for she was sure the boy had sung it 
beautifully. 

‘But that’s the author,’’ whispered 
Drake; and then she said wisely— 

‘*Oh, yes, Iknow—Shakspere, of course.’’ 

Then came the liming of the two love 
birds, and she declared that everybody was 
in love in plays of that sort, and that was 
why she liked them; but as for those people 
playing the trick, they were very simple if 
they thought Beatrice didn’t knowshe loved 
Benedick. Claudio fell woefully in her 
esteem in other respects also, and when he 
agreed to spy on Hero she said he ought to 
be ashamed of himself anyhow. 

** How ridiculous you are!”’ said Polly. 
““Tt’s the author, isn’t it? ”’ 

“Then the author ought to be ashamed 
of himself also, for it is unjust and cruel 
and unnecessary,’’ said Glory. 

The curtain had come down again by this 
time, and the men were deep in an argu- 
ment about morality in art, Lord Robert 
protesting that art had no morality, and 
Drake maintaining that what Glory said 
was right, and there was no getting to the 
back of it. 

But the fourth act witnessed Glory’s final 
vanquishment. When she found the scene 
was the inside of a church and they were to 
be present at a wedding, she could not keep 
still on her seat for her delight; but when 
the marriage was stopped and Claudio 
uttered his denunciation of Hero, she said 
it was just like him, and it would serve him 
right if nobody believed him. 

‘Hush!’ said somebody -behind them. 

‘*But they ave believing him,’’ said Glory, 
quite audibly. 


‘““Hush! Hush!’ came from many parts 
of the theater. 
‘‘Well, that’s shameful — her father, 


too—”’ began Glory. 

‘Hush, Glory!’’ whispered Drake; but 
she had risen to her feet, and when Hero 
fainted and fell she uttered a cry. 

‘‘ What a girl!’’ whispered Polly. 
down—everybody’s looking !”’ 


‘* Sit 
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“‘It’s only a play, you know,”’ whispered 
Drake; and Glory sat down and said: 

‘* Well, yes, of course, it’s only a play. 
Did you suppose she 

But she was lost in a moment. Beatrice 
and Lenedick were alone in the church now; 
and when Zeatrice said ‘“ Kill Claudio,” 
Glory leapt up again and clapped her hands. 
But Benedick would not kill Claudio, and it 
was the last straw of all. That wasn’t what 
she called being a great actor, and it was 
shameful to sit and listen to such plays. 
Lots of disgraceful scenes happened in life, 
but people didn’t come to theaters to see 
such things, and she would go. 

‘* How ridiculous you are!” said Polly; 
but Glory was out in the corridor, and 
Drake was going after her. 

She came back at the beginning of the 
fifth act with redeyes and confused smiles, 
looking very much ashamed. From that 
moment onward she cried a good deal, but 
gave no other sign until the green curtain 
came down at the end, when she said— 

“It’s a wonderful thing! To make peo- 
ple forget it’s not true is the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world!”’ 

Lord Robert, standing behind the curtain 
at the back of Polly’s chair, had been 
laughing at Glory with his long owlish 
drawl, and making cynical interjections by 
way of punctuating her enthusiasm; and 
now he said, ‘‘ Would you like to have a 
nearer view of -your wonderful world, 
Glory?’’ 

Glory looked perplexed and Drake mut- 
tered, ‘‘ Hold your tongue, Robert! For 
heaven’s sake let the girl have some illusions 
left in life!’ Then, turning to Glory, he 
said shortly, ‘‘He only asked you if you 
would like to go behind the scenes; but I 
don’t think di 

Glory made acry of delight. ‘‘ Like it? 
Better than anything in the world !”’ 

‘Then I must take you to a rehearsal 
somewhere,’’ said Lord Robert; ‘‘ and you’ll 
both come to tea at the chambers after- 
wards.”’ 

Drake made some show of dissent: but 
Polly, with her most voluptuous look up- 
wards, said it would be perfectly charming, 
and Glory was in raptures. 

The girls, by theirown choice, went home 
without escort by the Hammersmith omni- 
bus. ‘They sat on opposite sides and hardly 
talked at all. Polly was humming idly, 
‘* Sigh no more, ladies.”’ 

Glory was ina trance. A great, bright, 
beautiful world had that night swum into 
her view, and all her heart was yearning for 
it with vague and blind aspirations. It 























might be a world of dreams, but it seemed 
more real than reality, and when the omni- 
bus passed the corner of Piccadilly Circus 
she forgot to look at the women who were 
crowding the pavement. 

The omnibus drew up for them at the 
door of the hospital, and they took long 
breaths as they went up the steps. 

In the corridor to the surgical ward they 
came upon John Storm. His head was 
down and his step was long and measured, 
and he seemed to be trying to pass them in 
his grave silence; but Glory stopped and 
spoke, while Polly went on to her cubicle. 

‘“-You here so late?’’ she said. 

He looked steadily into her face, and 
answered, ‘‘ I was sent for—some one was 
dying.” 

‘« Was it little Johnnie ?’’ 

“ves.” 

There was not a tear now—not the quiver 
of an eyelid. 

‘*T don’t think I care for this life,’’ she 
said fretfully. ‘‘ Death is always about you 
everywhere, and a girl can never go out to 
enjoy herself but 4 

“Tt is true woman’s work,”’ said John 
hotly—‘‘ the truest, noblest work a woman 
can have in all the world.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Glory, swinging on her 
heel. ‘‘ All the same——”’ 

‘*Good night,’’ said John, and he turned 
on his heel also. 

She looked after him, and laughed. Then 
with a little hard lump at her heart she took 
herself off to bed. 

Polly Love, in the next cubicle, was hum- 
ming as she undressed— 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever. 

That night Glory dreamed that she was 
still at Peel. She was sitting up on Peel 
hill, watching the big ships as they weighed 
anchor in the bay beyond the old dead 
castle walls, and wishing she were going 
out with them tothe sea and the great cities 
so far away. 





XVI. 


JoHN Storm was sitting in his room next 
morning fumbling the leaves of a book and 
trying to read when a lady visitor was an- 
nounced. It was Miss Mackray, and she 
came in with a flushed face, a quivering lip, 
and the marks of tears in her eyes. She 
held his hand with the same long hand 
clasp as before, and said in a tremulous 
voice— 

‘‘T am ashamed of coming, and mother 
does not know that Iam here; but I am 
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very unhappy, and if you cannot help 
me an 

‘* Please sit down,’’ said John Storm. 

‘““T have come to tell you—’’ she said; 
and then her sad eyes moved about the 
room and came back to his face. ‘‘It is 
about Lord Robert Ure, and I am very 
wretched.”’ 

Being little accustomed to the confidences 
of women he found it difficult to play the 
pastor to this beautiful girl in trouble, but 
at length he said : 

‘“Tell me everything, dear lady, aud if 
there is anything I can do ue 

She told him all. It was a miserable 
story. Her mother had engaged her to 
Lord Robert Ure (there was no other way 
of putting it) for the sake of his title, and 
he had engaged himself to her for the sake 
of her wealth. She had never loved him, 
and had long known that he was a man of 
scandalous reputation; but she had been 
taught that to attach weight to such con- 
siderations would be girlish and sentimen- 
tal, and she had fought for a while and then 
yielded. 

‘You will reproach me for my feeble- 
ness,’’ she said ; and he answered haltingly, 

‘“No, I do not reproach you; I pity 








you——”’ 
‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘it is all over now, and 
if I am ruined and if my mother——’’ 


‘*- You have told her you cannot marry ?”’ 

ia) Yes.”’ 

‘““Then who am I to reproach you?”’ he 
said; and rising to his feet he flung away 
his book. 

Her dark eyes wandered about the room, 
and came back to his face again and shone 
with a new luster. 

‘“‘T heard your sermon on Sunday, Mr. 
Storm,’’ she said in a soft voice, ‘‘ and I felt 
as if there were nobody else in the church 
and you were speaking to me alone. And 
last night at the theater e 

‘Well?’ 

Te had been tramping the room, but he 
stopped. 

‘‘T saw him in a box with his friend and 
two—two ladies.’’ 

‘* Were they nurses from the hospital ?”’ 

She made a cry of surprise and said, 
‘Then you know all about it, and the ser- 
mon was meant for me.” 

He did not speak for a moment, and then 
he said, with a thick utterance: 

‘“You wish me to help you to break off 
this marriage, and I willtry. But if I fail 
—no matter what has happened in the past, 
or what awaits you in the future——”’ 
‘*Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘if I had your strength 
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beside me I should be brave—I should be 
afraid of nothing.’’ 

‘* Good by, dear lady,’’ said John Storm; 
and before he could prevent her she had 
stooped over his hand and kissed it, 

John Storm had returned to his book and 
was clutching it with nervous fingers, when 
his fellow curate came with a message from 
the canon to request his presence in the 
study. 

“Tell him I was on the point of going 
down,’’ said John, and the Rev. Golightly 
coughed and bowed himself out. 

The had also had a visitor that 
morning. It was Mrs. herself. 
She sat on a chair covered with a tiger skin, 
sniffed at her scented handkerchief, and 
poured out all her sorrows. 

Mercy had rebelled against her authority, 
and it was entirely the fault of the new 
curate, Mr. Storm. 
to carry out her 
Robert, and it all 
sermon on Sunday. 


’ 


canon 
Mackray 


She had actually refused 
engagement with Lord 
that dreadful 
It was dishonorable, it 


came of 


was unprincipled, and it was a pretty thing 
to teach girls to indulge their whinis with- 
out regard to the wishes of parents. 

‘‘T have tried to bring her up properly,”’ 
said the lady. ‘‘She doesn’t 


read poetry 
and novels and that nonsense. I’m not that 


kind of woman myself, and I’ve brought up 
Mercy in the same principles—so where else 
can she have got it? No, it’s this Mr. 
Storm. He has ruined the child. Here 


have I been two years in London, spending 
a fortune on the girl, and trying to do my 
for her, and the moment I fix her in 
one of the first families, this 
man—this curate—this—upon my 
honor, it’s real shameful !”’ 
And the handkerchief steeped in eau d 
cologne went up from the nose to the eyes. 

The canon strutted a step and swung his 
pice nez. ‘‘ Don’t put yourself about, my 
dear Mrs. Mackray,’”’ he said soothingly; 
: Miss Mackray 


” 


hest 
English 
voung 
W icked, it’s 


e 


‘leave the matter to me. 
will remove her objections and—— 

‘““Oh, you mustn’t judge her 
quietness, canon. You don’t know her 
character. She’s real stubborn when her 
mind’s mdde up. But I’ll be as stubborn as 
she is—I’ll take her back to America—I’l] 
never spend another penny——”’ 

‘And as for Mr. Storm,’’ continued the 
canon, ‘‘I’ll make everything smooth in 
that quarter. You mustn’t think too much 
about the unhappy sermon—a little youth- 
ful esprit fort; we all go through it, you 
know. He is really a young man of excel- 
lent connections—that is, on his father’s 
side; but his mother was nobody in particu- 


her by 
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lar, so the peasant blood in him, you 
see ” and the canon lifted his eyebrows 
and the palms of both hands. 

When Mrs. Mackray had gone, he rang 
twice for Mr. Golightly and said, ‘Tell 
Mr. Storm to come down to me imumie- 
diately.” 

‘* With pleasure, sir,’’ said the little man; 
and then he hesitated. 

‘‘What is it?’’ said the canon, adjusting 
his glasses, 





‘‘T have never told you, sir, how I found 
him the night you sent me to the hos- 
pital.”’ 

‘Well, how?”’ 

‘On his knees to a Catholic priest who 
was visiting a patient.”’ 

The canon’s glasses fell from his eyes, 
and his 


smiles. 


broad face broke into strange 


‘*T thought the Sorceress of Rome was at 
‘*His uncle 
know of this, and unless I am sad]; 


the bottom of it,’’? he said. 
shall 
deceived—but fetch him down.’’ 

John Storm was wearing his flannel shirt 
that morning, 
a heavy tread and swung himself, unasked, 
into the chair that had just before been 


occupied by Mrs. Mackray. 


and he came down stairs with 


The perpendicular wrinkles came betwee1 
ae My 
dear Storm, I have postponed, as long as 


the canon’s eyebrows, and he said: 


possib!] . interview. The 


has given the 





recent sermion 


greatest offense to the ladies of my cons 





gation, and if such teaching were persisted 
in we should lose our best people. Now, I 


don’t want to be angry with you; quite the 
-—though I cannot be indifferent to 


coutrar 





anything that alienates my warmest friends 
and most generous supporters—but I wish 
to put to you, as your spiritual head and 
adviser, that your idea of religion is by no 
means agreeable to the needs and neces- 
sities of the nineteenth century. There is 
no freedom in such a faith, and St. Paul 
says, ‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.’ 
is not more unscriptural than its application 
is unwholesome. Yours is a gloomy faith, 
my dear Storm, and what did Luther say of 
a gloomy faith ?—that the devil was very 
apt to be lurking behind it. As for himself 
he married, you may remember; he had 
children, he played chess, he loved to see 
young people dancing ? 

‘*T don’t object to the dancing, sir,’’ said 
John Storm. ‘‘I only object to the tune.’’ 

‘“What do you mean?” said the canon, 
not without insolence; and the perpen- 
dicular wrinkles became large and heavy. 


3ut the theory of your religion 














‘“‘T mean, sir,’? said John Storm, ‘‘ that 
half the young people nowadays—the young 
women in the west of London especially— 
are asked to dance to the ‘Dead March.’”’ 
And then he spoke of the infamous case of 
Mercy Mackray, how she was being bought 
and sold, and how scandalous was the repu- 
tation of the man she was required to marry. 
‘‘That was what I was coming down to 
speak about, sir—to ask you to save this 
innocent girl from such a mockery of holy 
wedlock. She is not a child, and the law 
cannot help her, but you cando so, because 
the power of the church is at your back. 
You have only to set your face against this 
infamy and say te 

‘““My dear Mr. Storm’’ (the canon was 
smiling condescendingly and swinging his 
glasses), ‘‘the business of the church is to 
solemnize marriages, not to make them. 
But if the young lady comes to me I will 
say, ‘My dear young lady, the conditions 
you complain of are more common than you 
suppose; put aside all foolish, romantic no- 
tions, make a nest for yourself as comforta- 
bly as you can, and come back in a year to 
thank me.’ ”’ 

John Storm was on his feet; the blood 
was mounting to his face and tingling in 
his fingers. 

‘‘And so these men are to make their 
wives of the daughters of the poor first, and 
then ask the church to solemnize their 
polygamy——’’ 

But the canon had lifted his hand to 
silence him. 

‘“My dear young friend, a policy like 
yours would decimate the House of Com- 
mons and abolish the House of Lords. 
Practical religion has a sweet reasonable- 
ness. Weare all human, even if we are all 
gentlemen, and while silly young things 
have white teeth and rosy lips——’’ 

3ut John Storm was out in the hall and 
putting on his hat to see Glory. 

Glory had not yet awakened from her 
trance. While others were living in today 
she was still going aboutin yesterday. The 
emotion of the theater was upon her, and 
the world of reality took the tone and color 
of drama. ‘This made her a tender woman, 
but a bad nurse. 

She began the day in the out patient de- 
partment, and a poor woman came with a 
child that. had bitten its tongue. The 
tongue had to be stitched, and the child’s 
condition required that it should remain in 
the house a day or two. 

‘*Let me put the pore thing to bed, she’s 
allus used of me,’’ said the woman piteously. 
‘* Are you the mother? ”’ said the sister. 
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‘‘ No, the grandmother.’’ 

‘* The mother is the only person who can 
enter the wards except on visiting day.”’ 

The poor woman began to cry. Glory 
had to carry the child to bed, and she whis- 
pered to the grandmother, ‘‘Come this 
way,’’ and the woman followed her. 
When they camie to the surgical ward she 
said to the ward sister, ‘‘ This is the child’s 
mother, and she has come to put the poor 
little thing to bed.’’ 

Later in the morning she was sent up to 
help in the same ward. A patient in great 
pain called to her and said, ‘‘ Loosen this 
bandage for me, nurse—it is killing me.’’ 
And she loosened it. 

But the glamor of the theater was upon 
her as well as its sentiment and emotion, 
and in the space before the bed of one of 
the patients, at a monient when the ward 
sister was away, she began to make imita- 
tions of Beatrice and Benedick and the 
singer of ‘‘Sigh no more, ladies.’’ The 
patient was Koenig, the choir master of Ali 
Saints, a little fat German, with long mus- 
taches, which he waxed and curled as he 
lay in bed. Glory had christened him ‘‘ the 
hippopotamus,’’ and at her mimicry he 
laughed so much that he rolled and pitched 
and dived among the bed clothes. 

‘‘ Ach, Gott!’ he cried, ‘‘ vot a girl! 
Never—I haf never heard any one so goot 
on de stage. Vot a voice, too! A leetle 
vork under a goot teacher, and den, mine 
Gott! Vot is it the musicians say ?—the 
genius has a Cremona inside of him on 
which he first composes his immortal vorks. 
You haf the Cremona, my dear, and I will 
help you to bring it out. Vot you tink?” 

It was the hour after breakfast, when the 
patients who can afford it have their morn- 
ing newspaper brought up to them, but the 
newspapers were thrown aside, every eye 
was on Glory, and there was much noisy 
laughter and even some clapping of hands. 

Ward Sister Allworthy entered with the 
house doctor. 

‘*What’s the meaning of this?’’ she de- 
manded. Glory told the truth and was re- 
proved. 

‘“Who has loosened this bandage? ’”’ said 
the doctor. The patient tried to prevari- 
cate, but Glory told the truth again and was 
reproved once more. 

‘* And who permitted this woman to come 
into the ward?’’ said the nurse. 

“*T did,’’ said Glory. 

‘You're not fit to be a nurse, miss, and I 
shall certainly report you for neglect of 
duty.’’ 

Glory laughed in the sister’s face. 
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It was at this moment that John Storm 
arrived after his interview with the canon. 
He drew Glory into the corridor and tried 
to pacify her. 

‘* Oh, don’t suppose I’m going to do hos- 
pital nursing all my life,’ she said. ‘‘ It 
may be good womanly work, but I want to 
be a human being with a heart, and not a 
machine called duty. How I hate and des- 
pise my surroundings! I’ll make an end of 
them one of these days. Sooner or later it 
must come to that.” 

‘* Your life has been deranged, Glory, and 
that is why you disdain your surroundings. 
You were at the theater last night.”’ 

‘“Who told you that? Well, what of 
it? Are you one of those who think the 
theater-——”’ 

‘“T don’t object to the theater, Glory. It 
is the derangement of your life I am think- 
ing of, and if anybody is responsible for 
that he is your enemy, not your friend.’’ 

‘* You will make me angry again, as you 
did before,’? and she began to bite her 
quivering lip. 

“J did not come to make you angry, 
Glory ; I came to ask you, even to entreat 
you, to break off this hateful connection.”’ 

‘‘Because you know nothing of this— 
this connection, as you say—you call it 
hateful.”’ 

‘“‘T know what I am talking about, my 
child. The life these men live is worse than 
hateful, and it makes my heart bleed to see 
you falling a victim to it.”’ 

‘You are degrading me again. You are 
always degrading me. Other men try to 
be agreeable to me, but you besides, I 
cannot hear my friends abused. Yes, they 
are my friends. I was at the theater with 
them last night, and I am going to take tea 
at their chambers on my next holiday. So 
please ia 

“Glory !”’ 

With one plunge of his arm he had gripped 
her by the wrist. 

‘* You frighten me.’’ 

‘‘You are never to set foot in the rooms 
of those men.”’ 

“‘ Let me go.”’ 

‘“You are as inexperienced as a child, 
Glory, and it is my duty to protect you 
against yourself.’’ 

‘* Let go, I say !’’ 

‘*Don’t destroy yourself. Think while 
there’s time; think of your good name, your 
character.’’ 

‘*T shall do as I please.’’ 

‘Listen! If I have chosen to be aclergy- 








man, it’s not because I’ve lived all my life 
in cotton wool. 


Let me tell you what the 
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lives of such men really are—the best of 
them, the very best. He gets up at noon, 
strolls down to the club, skims the papers, 
walks in the park, takes tea with somebody, 
comes home to dress, grunts and groans 
that he must go to somebody’s dinner party, 
escapes to the Gaiety Theater, sups at aso 
called club, and gets home to bed at three.”’ 

‘“ You mean Lord Robert, but what right 
have you to say re 

‘* The right of one who knows him to be 
as bad as this, and worse—ten times worse. 
Such aman thinks he has a right to play 
with a girl if she is poor. She may stake 
her soul, her salvation, but he risks noth- 
ing. ‘Today he trifles with her, tomorrow 
he marries another, and flings her to the 
devil.” 

‘““There’s something else in this,’’ 
Glory. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

But John Storm had swung about and 
left her. 

She went in search of Polly Love, expect- 
ing to find herin her cubicle, but the cubicle 
was empty. Coming out of the little room 
she happened to see a piece of paper lying 
on the floor. It wasa letter, carefully folded. 
She picked it up, unfolded it, and read it, 
hardly knowing what she was doing, for her 
head was dizzy, and her eyes were swiim- 
ming in unshed tears. It ran: 

“You ask, do I mean to adopt entirely? 
Yes, to bring up just the same as if it were 
my own.,”’ 

Glory could not understand what she was 
reading. Whose letter could itbe? It was 
addressed “‘X. Y. Z., office of Morning 
Post.” 

There was a hurried footstep approaching, 
and Polly came in, with her eyes on the 
ground as if looking for something she had 
dropped. At the next moment she had 
snatched the letter out of Glory’s hand and 
was saying : 

‘‘ What are you doing in my room? Has 
your friend the chaplain told you to spy 
upon me?”’ 

The expression of her face was appalling, 
and Glory, who had flushed up with shame, 
turned away without a word. 

When John Storm got back to his room 
he found the following letter from the canon 
on his table: 





said 


Since our interview of this morning (so 
strangely abridged) I have had the honor to 
visit your dear uncle, the prime minister, and 
he agrees with me that the strain of your recent 
examinations and the anxieties of a new occu- 
pation have probably disturbed your health, 
and that it will be prudent of you to take a 
short vacation. I have therefore, the greatest 














pleasure in assuring you that you are free from 
duty for a week, a fortnight, or a month, as 
your convenience may determine, and during 
your much regretted absence I will do my best 
to sustain the great loss of your invaluable help. 


On reading the message John Storm flung 
himself into a chair and burst into a long 
peal of bitter laughter. But when the 
laughter was spent there came a sense of 
great loneliness, Then he remembered Mrs. 
Callender, and went across to her little 
house in Victoria Square, and showed her 
the canon’s letter and told her everything. 

‘“‘ Lies, lies, lies!’ she said. ‘‘ Ah, laddie, 
laddie, to lie, to know you lie, to be known 
to lie, and yet to goon lying—that is the 
whole art of life with these fashionable 
shepherds and their fashionable flock. As 
for that woman—ugh! She was separated 
from her husband for two years before his 
death, and he died in a hotel abroad with- 
out kith or kin to comfort him, and now 
she wears his hair in a gold locket on her 
bosom. That’s what she is! But all’s well 
that ends well, laddie. ‘he holly will do 
ye good, for you were killing yerself with 
work. You’ll no be spending it in your 
little island now, eh?”’ 

John Storm was sitting with one leg 
across the other, and his head on his hand 
and his elbow on his knee. 

‘‘T shall spend it,’’ he said, ‘‘in retreat at 
the brotherhood in Bishopsgate.”’ 

‘*God bless ne, man, is that the change 
of air ye’ll be going to gie yoursell? It may 
be well enough for men with water in their 
veins; but you have blood, laddie, blood! 
Tak’ care, tak’ care!’ 


XVII. 


QUITE right, dear Aunt Anna, the terms 
“authority ’’ and ‘‘ obedience ’’? must be known 
and honored. Only when it is a case of puta 
penny in the slot and out comes the word of 
command, you can’t exactly feel that way. 
The board of directors put the penny into the 
slot of this institution, and the word of com- 
mand, so far as I am concerned, comes out of 
the mouth of Ward Sister Allworthy. I call 
her the White Owl. She is five feet ten, and 
has big round cheeks, which sometimes I 
should dearly love to slap—as mothers slap 
their “‘childers’”? when they administer a 
humiliating punishment. 

So you think you notice ‘‘a certain want of 
aptitude’’? Well, I don’t think I am naturally 
a bad nurse, Aunt Anna, The patients like me, 
and they don’t die of the dumps while I am 
about. Only I can’t practise nursing by the 
rule of three, and as a consequence I get my- 
self reported. Sister Allworthy has reported 
me three times, bless her! Thrice the brinded 
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cat hath mew’d, and now she threatens to have 
me up before the matron. That dear soul has 
difficulties of locomotion, being buried under 
the Pelion on Ossa of a mountain of fat. She 
inhabits a cave of Adullam on the edge of the 
Inferno (7. e., the “ theater ’’) below stairs, and 
has asmall dog with a bad heart and broken 
wind always nagging on her knee. I call her 
the Chief Broker in Breakages, and Head 
Dealer in Diseases, and she is only seen once 
a day when she comes round to take stock. 
You have to be nice with her majesty, for she 
can haul you up at the weekly board, and put 
a score against you in the black book, and send 
you away without a certificate. If that hap- 
pens, a girl who expects to earn her living as 
a nurse has never any particular need to pray, 
“Tn all time of our wealth, good Lord, deliver 
us.”’ 

But oh, my dear grandfather, what do you 
think of our John Storm now? After uttering 
the lamentations of Jeremiah and predicting 
all the plagues of Egypt, he has gone off to 
hold his peace, that is to say, he has gone into 
‘retreat,’ which being interpreted means 
praying without ceasing and also without 
speaking eighteen hours a day six days ata 
spell, and sometimes sixty. When he comes 
back reeking with all that holiness I shall feel 
myself such a miserable sinner—— 

Soberly, I could ery to think of it, though, 
and when I remember that perhaps I was partly 
to blame 

It was this way. In that ‘‘ter’ble discoorse ”’ 
I told you he had scotched the snake, not 
killed it, and his vicar (I call him the croco- 
dile), finding that his ladies and nobility went 
out like the Pharisees, one by one, told our 
poor John he was ill and stood in need of in- 
stant rest. It looked like it, certainly, and the 
trouble must have been a sort of human rabies 
in which the poor victim bites at his best 
friends first. He came here with his lower lip 
hanging like an old dog’s, and I was so stupid 
as not to see that he was being hunted like a ° 
dog too, and only told myself how ugly and 
untidy he had grown of late. But the sister 
had just before been showing me her tusks 
again, and being possessed with a fury I gave 
it him world without end. He was very un- 
reasonable, though, and seemed to say that I 
must have no friends and no amusements that 
were not of his choosing, and that after spend- 
ing my days walking through the inside of this 
precious hospital I must spend my nights 
walking round the outside of it. Being a wo- 
man of like passions with himself I had a 
“ter’ble dust’ with him on the subject, and 
the next I heard was that he was going into 
retreat in a kind of English church monastery 
somewhere in the city, where he would “try to 
disentangle himself from the world” and see 
what he ‘‘ ought to do next.’’ He sent me his 
blessing with this message, and I sent him 
back mine—a less holy one, but he’1l make it do. 

I thought you would remember Mr. Drake’s 
mother, dear Auntie Rachel. Yes, he is fair 
also, and wears his hair brushed across his 
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forehead, much as you see in the portraits of 
Napoleon. In fact he is a sort of fair haired 
Napoleon in nature as well. 

He took me to the theater the other evening, 
and that was the great event I intended to tell 
you about. It was quite a proper sort of place, 
and nobody behaved badly except Glory, who 
kept talking and preaching and going silly 
with excitement all the evening through—with 
the result that everybody was staring mewards 
and wanting to turn me out. 

Since then Mr. Drake’s friend, Lord Bob, 
who knows all the actors on earth, seemingly, 
has taken us ‘‘ behind,’’ and we have seen a 
rehearsal. Things don’t look quite the same 
behind as before, but nothing in the world 
does that, and I wasn’t a bit disenchanted. In 
fact I found everything delightfully romantic 
and amusing—and really I do not think it can 
be so very wicked to be an actress. Do you? 

My friend, Polly Love, was with us—Polly is 
a probationer also, and sleeps in the cubicle 
next to mine—and after the rehearsal we went 
to the gentlemen’schamberstotea. I can hear 
what Aunt Annais saying, ‘‘ Goodness gracious, 
you didn’t do that, girl?’’ Well, yes, I did 
though. In the interests of my sex I wanted 
to see how two boys could live in rooms all by 
themselves, and it’s perfectly shocking how 
wellthey get on without a woman. Of course 
I wasn’t such a silly as to let out about that, 
but whipped off my hat at once and began to 
put things straight for them, and then I made 
the tea. 

By this time the gentlemen had changed into 
their jackets, and I sent them flying around for 
cups and saucers and sugar basins. It turned 
out that they had only one teaspoon in the 
place, and when anybody wanted to stir hertea 
she said, ‘‘ Will you oblige me with //e spoon, 
please?’’ What fun it was! We laughed 
until we cried—at least one of us did—and 
eventually we managed to break the tea pot 
anda slop basin, and to overturn a standing 
lamp. It was perfectly delightful. 

But the best sport was after tea was over, and 
Glory was called on for imitations of the peo- 
ple we had seen at the theater. Of course she 
couldn’t imitate a man while she was in a wo- 
man’s frock, so being as bright as diamonds 
that night and twice ‘‘as impudent as a white 
stone,’’* she actually conceived the idea of 
dressing up in a man’sclothes! Naturally the 
gentlemen were enchanted, so I hope Auntie 
Rachel isn’t terribly shocked. _Mr. Drake lent 
me his knickerbockers and a velvet jacket, 
and Polly and I went into the bed room, where 
she helped me to find the way to put them on. 
With my own blouse and my own hat (I am 
wearing a felt one now with a broad brim and 
a feather) and of course my own slippers and 
stockings, I made a bogh of a boy, I can tell 
you. I thought Polly would have died of de- 
light in the bed room, but when we came cut, 
she kept covering her face and crying, ‘‘ Glory, 
how can you!”’ 





* A Manx proverb. 
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I’m afraid I sang and talked more than was 
good for the soul, but it was all Mr. Drake’s 
doing. He declared I was such a marvelous 
mimic that it was simply a waste of time and 
the good gifts of God to go on hospital nursing 
any longer. And I do believe that if anything 
happened, and the need arose, he would—— 

Only fancy Glory a public person, and all 
the world and his wife going down on their 
kuees to her! But then it’s fearful to think of 
being an actress, isn't it ? 

After all such glorious ‘“‘outs”? I have to 
go ‘in’? tothe hospital, and then comes my 
fitagain. Do you remember my little boy who 
said he was going to the angels, and he would 
get lots of gristly pork upthere? He has gone, 
and I don’t think I like nursing children now. 
Oh, how I long to go out into the world! I want 
to shine in it. I want to become great and 
glorious. I could do it, too, I knowI could. I 
have got it in me, Iam sure I have. Yet here 
I am in a little dark corner crying for the sun- 
shine ! 

How silly this is, isn’t it? It sounds like 
madness. My dears, allow me tointroduce you 
to some one 





GLORY QUAYLE, 
March Hare and Madwoman. 


XVIII. 


THE board room of the hospital of 
Martha’s Vineyard was a large and luxuri- 
ous chamber, with an oval window at its 
farther end, and its two side walls paneled 
with portraits of former presidents and 
physicians. In great oaken arm chairs, be- 
hind ponderous oaken tables, covered with 
green cloth and furnished with writing 
pads, the board of governors sat in three 
sides of a square, leaving an open space in 
the middle. ‘This open space was reserved 
for patients seeking admission or receiving 
discharge, and for officers of the hospital 
presenting their weekly reports. 

On a morning in August the matron’s 
report had closed with a startling item. It 
recommended the total suspension of a 
nurse on the ground of gross impropriety 
of conduct. The girl was no longer fit for 
her position—she was about to become a 
nother. 

‘his is a most serious matter,”’ said the 
chairman. ‘I think—this being a public 
institution—I think the board should in- 
vestigate the case for itself. We ought to 
assure ourselves that—that, in fact, no 
other irregularity is going on in the hos- 
pital.”’ 

He was a peppery person, with a stern 
mouth and a solid under jaw. 

‘‘May it please your Jordship,’’-said a 
rotund voice from one of the side tables, ‘‘I 
would suggest that a case like this of griev- 

















ous moral delinquency comes directly within 
the dispensation of the chaplain, and if he 
has done his duty by the unhappy girl (as 
no doubt he has) he must have a statement 
to make to the board with regard to her.”’ 

It was Canon Wealthy. 

““T may mention,’’ he added, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Storm has now returned to his duties, and 
is at present in the hospital.’’ 

‘“‘ Send for him,”’ said the chairman. 

When John Storm entered the board room 
it was remarked that he looked no better for 
his holiday... His cheeks were thinner, his 
eyes more hollow, and there was a strange 
pallor under his swarthy skin. 

‘The business was explained to him, and he 
was asked if he had any statement to make 
with regard to the nurse whom the matron 
had reported for suspension. 

‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘I have no statement.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to tell the board,’’ said 
the chairman, ‘‘ that you know nothing of 
this matter—that the case is too trivial for 
your attention—or perhaps that you have 
never even spoken to the girl on the sub- 
ject?’ 

‘That is so, I never have,’’ said John. 

‘Then you shall do so now,’ said the 
chairman, and he put his hand on the bell 
beside him, and the messenger appeared. 

‘““ You cannot intend, sir, to examine the 
girl here ?”’ said John. 

“ And why not?’ 

‘‘ Before so many—and all of us men save 
one?” 

The canon rose to his feet again. ‘‘ My 
young brother is naturally sensitive, my 
lord, but I assure him his delicate feelings 
are wasted on a girl like this. He forgets 
that the shame lies in the girl’s sin, not in 
her just and necessary punishment.”’ 

‘* Bring her in,’’ said the chairman. The 
matron whispered to the messenger, and he 
left the room. 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,’’ said John Storm ; “if 
it is your expectation that I should question 
the nurse on her sin, as the canon says, I 
cannot do so.”’ 

** Cannot ?”’ 

‘Well, I will not.’’ 

**And is that your idea of your duty as a 
chaplain? A great public institution is in 
danger of a disgraceful scandal, and you 
who are responsible for its spiritual welfare 
—really, gentlemen——”’ 

Again the canon rose with a conciliatcry 
smile. ‘‘I think I understand my young 
friend,’’ he said, ‘‘and your lordship and 
the board will appreciate his feelings, how- 
ever you may disapprove of his judgment. 
What generous heart cannot sympathize 
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with the sensitive spirit of the youthful 
clergyman who shrinks from the spectacle 
of guilt and shame in a young and perhaps 
beautiful woman?’’ ‘The canon was visibly 
affected by the tenderness of his own soul. 
‘But if it will relieve your lordship from 
an embarrassing position, Iam willing 2 

“Thank you,’’? said the chairman, and 
then the girl was brought into the room in 
charge of Sister Allworthy. 

She was holding her head down, and try- 
ing to cover her face with her hands. 

‘Your name, girl?’’ said the canon. 

‘Mary Elizabeth Love,’’ she faltered. 

‘*You are aware, Mary Elizabeth Love, 
that your excellent and indulgent matron ”’ 
(here he bowed to a stout lady with an eye 
of ice and a mouth of iron) ‘‘ has been put 
to the painful duty of reporting you for your 
suspension, which is equivalent to your 
discharge. Now I cannot hold out a hope 
that the board will not ratify her recom- 
mendation, but it may perhaps qualify the 
terms of your certificate if you can show 
these gentlemen that the unhappy lapse 
from good conduct which brings you to this _ 
position of shame and disgrace is due in any 
measure to irregularities practised perhaps 
within this hospital, or to the temptations 
of any one connected with it.” 

The girl began to cry. 

‘‘Speak, nurse; if you have anything to 
say the gentlemen are willing to hear it.’’ 

The girl’s crying deepened into sobs. 

‘‘Useless !’’ said the chairman. 

‘*Impossible!’’ said the canon. 

But some one suggested that perhaps the 
nurse had a girl friend in the hospital who 
could throw light on the difficult situation. 
Then Sister Allworthy whispered to the 
matron, who said, ‘‘ Bring her in.’’ 

John Storm’s face had assumed a fixed 
and absent expression, but he saw a girl of 
larger size than Polly Love enter the room 
with a gleam, as it were, of sunshine on her 
golden red hair. It was Glory. 

There was some preliminary whispering, 
and then the canon began again : 

“You are a friend and companion. of 
Mary Elizabeth Love?” 

‘*Ves,’’ said Glory. 

Her voice was full and calm, and a look 
of quiet courage lit up her girlish beauty. 

“You have known her other friends, no 
doubt, and perhaps you have shared her 
confidence ?”’ 

“T think so.”’ 

“Then you can tell the board if the 
unhappy condition in which she finds her- 
self is due to any one connected with this 
hospital.”’ 
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“*T think not.”’ 

‘*Not to any officer, servant, or member 
of any school or college attached to it?” 

“ce No.”’ 

‘“Thank you,”’ said the chairman, ‘that 
is quite enough,’’ and down the tables of 
the governors there were nods and smiles 
of satisfaction. 

‘‘ What have I done?’’ said Glory. 

‘“You have done a great service to an 
ancient and honorable institution,’’ said the 
canon suavely, ‘‘and the best return the 
board can make for your candor and intel- 
ligence is to advise you to avoid such com- 
panionship for the future and to flee such 
perilous associations.”’ 

A certain desperate recklessness expressed 
itself in Glory’s face, and she stepped up to 
Polly, who was now weeping audibly, and 
put her arm about the girl’s waist. 

‘‘ What are the girl’s relatives?’’ said the 
chairman, 

The matron replied out of her book. 
Polly was an orphan, both her parents being 
dead. She had a brother, and he had lately 
been a patient in the hospital, but he was 
only a lay helper in the Anglican Monastery 
at Bishopsgate Street, and therefore useless 
for present purposes. 

There was some further whispering about 
the tables. Was this the girl who had been 
recommended to the hospital by the coroner 
who had investigated a certain notorious 
and tragic case? Yes, and that was all that 
was known about her. 

‘‘T think I have heard of some poor and 
low relations,’’ said the canon; “ but their 
own condition is probably too beggarly to 
allow them to help her at a time like the 
present.” 

Down to this moment Polly had done 
nothing but cry, but now she flamed up in 
a passion of pride and resentment. 

‘It’s false!’? she cried. ‘‘I have no 
poor and low relations, and I want nobody’s 
help. My friend is a gentleman—as much 
a gentleman as anybody here—and I can tell 
you his name if you like. He lives in St. 
James’ Street, and he is Lord obs 

‘Stop, girl!’’ said the canon in a loud 
voice. ‘‘ We cannot allow you to take away 
the character of a gentleman by mentioning 
his name in‘his absence.”’ 

John stepped to one of the tables of the 
governors and took up a pamphlet which 
lay there. It was the last annual report of 
Martha’s Vineyard, with a list of its gover- 
nors and subscribers. 

‘*The girl is suspended,’’ said the chair- 
man, and reaching for the matron’s book he 
signed it and returned it. 
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“ This,’’ said the canon, ‘‘ appears to bea 
case for Mrs. Callender’s Maternity Home at 
Soho, and with the consent of the board I 
will request the chaplain to communicate 
with that lady immediately.” 

John Storm had heard, but he made no 
answer; he was turning over the leaves of 
the pamphlet. 

The canon hemmed and cleared his throat. 
‘Mary Elizabeth Love,”’ he said, ‘‘ you have 
brought a stain upon this honorable and 
hitherto irreproachable institution, but I 
trust and believe that ere long, and before 
your misbegotten child is born, you may see 
cause to be grateful for our forbearance and 
our charity. That you, who, by the benevo- 
lence of this board have been picked out of 
the streets—out of the courts—out of the 
police courts, I may say—should have repaid 
your benefactors with disgrace and shame, 
is a sad and inelancholy spectacle. Speak- 
ing for myself, I confess it is an occasion of 
grief tome, and might well, I think, bea 
cause of sorrow to him who has had your 
spiritual welfare in his keeping ’’—(here he 
gave a look towards John )—“ that, living in 
an enlightened century, under the teaching 
of an enlightened church, you do not seem 
to realize the position of infamy in which 
you stand. God has given you beauty, but 
the world is only the darker for the use 
which you have made of that high inheri- 
tance. We have always been taught to 
think of a woman as sweet and true and 
pure, a being hallowed to our sympathy by 
the most sacred associations and dear to 
our love by the tenderest ties, and it is only 
right ’’—the canon’s voice was breaking— 
“itis only right, I say, that you should be 
told at once and in this place, though tard- 
ily and too late ’’—another look at John— 
“that for the woman who wrongs that great 
ideal, as you have wronged it, there is but 
one name known among persons of good 
credit and good report—a hard name, a 
terrible name, a name of contempt and 
loathing—the name of prostitute.” 

Crushing the pamphlet in his hand, John 
Storm had taken a step towards the canon, 
but he was too late. Some one was there 
before him. It was Glory. With her head 
erect and her eyes flashing she stood between 
the weeping girl and the black coated judge, 
and everybody could see the swelling and 
heaving of her bosom. 

‘‘How dare you?’’ she cried. ‘‘ You say 
you have been taught to think of a woman 
assweetand pure. Well, / have been taught 
to think of a man as strong and brave, and 
tender and merciful to every living creature, 
but most of all toa woman if she is vain and 








foolish, and erring and fallen. But you are 
not brave and tender, you are cruel and 
cowardly, and I despise you and hate you!”’ 

The men at the tables were rising from 
their seats. 

‘‘Oh, you have discharged my friend,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and you may discharge nie too if 
you like—if you dare! But I will tell 
everybody that it was because I would not 
let you insult a poor girl with a cruel and 
shameful name, and trample upon her when 
she wasdown. And everybody will believe 
me, because it is the truth; and anything 
else you may say will bea lie, and all the 
world will know it!” 

The matron was shambling up also. 

‘‘ How dare you, miss! Go back to your 
ward this instant! Do you know to whom 
you are speaking ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s not the first time I’ve spoken 
to aclergyman, ma’am. I’m the daughter 
of a clergyman, and the granddaughter of a 
clergyman, and I know what a clergyman 
is when he is brave and good, and gentle 
and merciful to all women, aud when he is 
a man and a gentleman, not a Pharisee and 
a crocodile ! ”’ 

‘*Please take that girl away,’’ said the 
chairman. 
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But John Storm was by her side in a 
moment. 

‘*No, sir,’? he said, ‘‘nobody shall do 
that.’’ 

But now Glory had broken down, too, and 
the girls, like two lost children, were crying 
on each other’s breasts. John opened the 
door and led them up to it. 

‘‘Take your friend to her room, nurse; I 
shall be with you presently.”’ 

Then he turned back to the chairman, 
still holding the crumpled pamphlet in his 
hand, and said. calinly and respectfully— 

‘‘And now that you have finished with 
the woman, sir, may I ask what you intend 
to do with the man?”’ 

“The man?’”’ 

“Though I did not feel myself qualified 
to sit in judgment on the broken heart of 
a fallen girl, I happen to know the name 
which she was forbidden to mention, and I 
find it here, sir—here in your list of subscri. 
bers and governors.’’ 

‘* Well, what of it?”’ 

‘““You have wiped the girl out of your 
books, sir. Now I ask you to wipe the 
man out also.”’ 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said the chairman rising, 
‘‘the business of the board is at an end.”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 





A THANKSGIVING. 


THANK God for brains; and for the plan 
That hid them far below the brink 


Of bitter cups. 


The happy man 


Has never learned to think. 


Thank God for pluck—unknown to slaves— 
The self ne’er of itself bereft, 

Who, when the right arm’s shattered, waves 
The good flag in the left. 


Thank God for humor. 


Still unborn 


Is he who is not truly blest, 
Who makes the point of many a thorn 
The point of many a jest. 


Thank God for pity—for all men— 
For fellow fool and fellow clod ; 

And if the gods are cruel, then 
Thank God I’m not a god. 





Ethelwyn Wetherald. 











os. O, lieutenant, I leave you in charge 

of the camp at this point. I go to 

join General Wallace in trying to 
head off Early, who is moving toward 
Frederick, and, if I am not mistaken, 
threatening Washington and Baltimore. 
Your duties will be light until I telegraph 
for you—that is, if telegraphing can be 
done ; we never know when the rebels will 
cut off all communication.”’ 

‘All right, general. Then I understand 
all that you wish done outside the regular 
routine is to detain man, woman, or child 
who crosses these lines between now and 
the time when you send word that Early is 
cornered ?”’ 

‘Yes. We have had too much spying of 
late. After that affair of the deaf and 
dumb woman carrying word to the enemy, 
the other day, we cannot be too careful. 
Even babes in arms may be swaddled in 
blankets that cover the schemes of the 
enemy—allow no one to go unsearched.”’ 

‘All right, general. Well, we have com- 
fortable enough quarters here; there’s 
nothing like a Southern mansion for com- 
fort. Our men don’t lack fighting qualities, 
but. they’re glad enough to take a rest 
during this hot spell. What wouldn’t I 
give for a whiff of wind off Savin Rock! 
The scent of pines is sickening in this 
humid July weather.”’ 

‘Well, lieutenant, I am off. Take good 
care of the little army you have in charge. 
I hope the sick men will take heart and get 
well under the influence of this forced rest. 
Any negroes you can detain, detail as help. 
If you can get an old manimy or two, keep 
them, they are excellent nurses, as a 
rule.”’ 

The general mounted his horse and rode 
off down the hard red road with most of 
his command. Lieutenant Morgan began 
pacing up and down the broad veranda 
which surrounded the manor confiscated 
by the Union soldiers nearly a year before. 
The lieutenant was a handsome fellow be- 
neath the sunburn, his beard, and the dust 
of war. His six feet showed to the fullest 
advantage, his broad shoulders curving not 
one whit from the line of beauty. He was 
always a manly man; the best oar in a 
Yale crew (he left college to enlist in 1861), 
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and his good looks and bearing made 
many a girl lose her heart to him. But 
the lieutenant’s heart remained untouched. 
His life, young as it was, had always been 
too full of healthy action to leave time for 
affairs of the heart—at least that is what 
he thought, not knowing that in any time 
and in any place love’s wings may flutter. 
But here he was at twenty seven with heart 
all untouched by woman’s wiles. 

The men were taking their afternoon 
rest, lying around the house, the grove, the 
spacious stables, or along the brook. It 
was a passing glimpse of peace, which would 
not last long; to many it was the last rest 
before the final calm. ‘The pickets paced 
up and down the road and along the river 
front, like restless tigers, and the lieutenant 
paced with them, restless with an unrest 
almost maddening to one so active. That 
same restlessness had bidden him throw 
down his books and join the volunteers; it 
had promoted him from a private to a cor- 
poral; from corporal to sergeant, and from 
sergeant to a lieutenant’s comission. 
When and where would the captaincy 
open? Maybe he would have a chance in 
the brilliant campaign Sherman was open- 
ing, to work his way up higher. 

“‘Oh, why in the devil must I stay here 
with these half dead and sick men? They 
are no good even if the enemy does come 
this way—and I am all afire to meet him!”’ 
exclaimed the lieutenant as he snapped a 
brown twig from the sunburned woodbine 
that clambered over the veranda, and then 
continued his restless path, chewing the 
twig and his cud of discontent. He stopped 
suddenly at the sound of a woman’s voice 
rising clear above the deep bass humming 
of the lounging men. She sang a rebel air, 
but he did not catch the words until she was 
almost in sight : 


She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb, 


Huzza! She spurns the Northern scum! 
She breathes, she burns! She’ll come, she’ll 
come, 


Maryland! My Maryland! 

The lieutenant was astonished. Where 
were the pickets? Man, woman, or child 
crossing these lines to be detained, rang the 
general’s orders through his mind. ‘The 
girl, for it was a girl of about nineteen, was 





























in sight now, crossing the path that led 
back to the servants’ quarters. 

‘‘Halt!’’ called a sentry. 

The girl moved on, her golden head erect, 
bereft of the large hat she swung in one 
hand; her blue gray eyes were fixed with a 
stare on the broken Venus which once 
graced a well kept lawn. 

‘‘Halt!’’ again cried the soldier. 

The lieutenant watched with interest as 
the girl still moved on. Her flowered gown 
caught in a rose tree, and she stooped to 
extricate herself, placing on the ground a 
small valise she had carried. The sentry 
stepped forward; he could not find voice 
for the next command—‘‘ Halt, or I fire!’’ 
He touched her on the sleeve : 

‘*Madam, I place you under arrest.”’ 

The girl drew herself up to her full height 
of five feet four, and gazed at his freckled 
face, his strawberry hair and blue washed 
eyes. He flinched: Her flashing eyes 
grew soft again with amused contempt of 
the abashed man before her. 

‘It’s my orders, ma’am,’’ he began. 

She spoke, and the listening lieutenant 
felt his blood creep warm through his 
Northern veins at the melody of her South- 
ern voice. Even though filled with scorn, 
it was the sweetest voice he ever heard out 
of song. 

‘The orders! Poor Yanks, and can’t you 
find any one else to place under arrest but a 
girl? Poor Yanks!’’ 

At this the lieutenant stepped from the 
veranda and approached her. He raised 
his fatigue cap as he spoke. 

‘Your pardon, miss, but we have the 
general’s orders to arrest man, woman, or 
child who crosses these lines. You will 
have to be detained until further orders from 
him. We areata critical point of our cam- 
paign, and asa great deal of spying is going 
on we can run norisks. If I misjudge not 
from your late song, you are a rebel.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, every inch of me! Let me pass, 
sir. How dare you stop a defenseless girl 
on her way to a sick negro?”’ 

Her aristocratic little nose quivered with 
excitement, her prunella boot beat impati- 
ently upon the grass. The lieutenant 
would rather have been leading a hopeless 
charge at that moment than facing this bit 
of womanhood. 

‘““Your name and errand, madam ?”’ 

‘My name—a name to be proud of—Judith 
Dangerfield. ‘The Dangerfields were never 
cowards, men or women, and the men were 
ever courteous to a woman. My father, 
Colonel Dangerfield, is with Lee. Iam the 
only one left at home, with the old ser- 
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vants. I would be with my father if I 
could, if he would let me. You are on the 
plantation of the Fenwicks, deserted by 
them a year ago, when the Yankees came 
over the river. But we will never desert 
our manor—never while a chimney stands !”’ 

‘* But why are you imprudent enough to 
venture away from home, and the enemy 
at your very doors ?”’ 

‘* Pooh, do you think I care that for you ?”’ 
snapping her white fingers. ‘‘I came to 
see old Auntie Finks, whom you still have 
on the plantation. I often pass this way to 
the plantation beyond—my friend’s place. 
It is four good miles from here, and I always 
ride over. When I was coming back the 
last time my horse dropped a shoe near 
here, and so I left her with Uncle Finks. 
You haven’t seen her, have you?”’ 

‘*Mixture of treason and innocence,”’ 
nientally remarked the lieutenant, and then: 
‘* A little chestnut mare with white star on 
forehead ?’’ 

‘* Yes, that is she—Helen of Troy. Did 
you see her! Where is she?’’ 

‘Where you left her, in the stalls. I in- 
tended to keep her for myself.”’ 

‘*Oh, you did, Lieutenant Yank! Well, 
you shall not! She has been mine since I 
was a baby. You are not a horse thief, are 
you, besides a jailor of girls ?”’ 

The lieutenant flushed to his forehead ; it 
showed crimson beneath the black hair, that 
flood of shamed and insulted blood. To her 
he made answer : 

‘*When you go home you shall ride on 
Helen of Troy, but you only go when I 
permit you. You are rebel enough to fire 
the whole South.’’ He turned to the 
freckled corporal and said, ‘‘ Place this 
young woman under arrest in the south 
parlor. Have her searched by Aunt Fanny 
—she’s the one Union nigger we can rely 
on—then keep her under guard, and place 
a special patrol on the south wing. Have 
that valise searched also; young ladies 
don’t usually carry valises when they go on 
errands of charity.”’ 

With these orders the lieutenant stalked 
off, feeling hot and uncomfortable around 
the heart. Judith did not scream nor make 
any resistance as she was led away by the 
guard, only coolly requested : 

‘Please let go of me. You know well 
enough I could not escape you men if I 
tried. I want no Yankee hands on me!”’ 

The freckled corporal loosened his grasp 
and walked meekly -beside her into the 
south parlor, where Aunt Fanny was sum- 
moned and directed to search the young 
lady and her valise. The black woman 
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shriveled before the light in the Southern 
girl’s eyes. 

‘““You turncoat!’’? exclaimed Judith. 
‘* Don’t lay your hands on me—I’ll have you 
skinned if youdo! Remember the Yanks 
will not always be behind you. What’s in 
that valise? My clothes, which I intended 
to wear while on a short visit to the next 
plantation. Take them out, get the wrinkles 
out of them, and put them into whatever 
room I am assigned to while in jail. As for 
the important things your masters sent you 
to search for—here’s what becomes of 
them!’’ And before the woman could stop 
her she tore into strips the papers which 
she had secreted in her bosom, and threw 
them into the fireplace among a lot of rub- 
bish. ‘‘ Now, go tell your masters what I 
have done.”’ 

The woman, long used to obeying a white 
voice, went cringing out of the room. 
When she turned, the girl seized a candle 
from the mantel, lit it, and threw it among 
the inflammable rubbish. When the negro 
returned, accompanied by the lieutenant, 
the dark oak room was merrily lit by the 
dancing red flames. 

‘So you were a spy?’’ exclaimed the 
man. ‘* Now expect us to believe a wo- 
man’s story of an errand of charity anda 
friendly visit, after this! Judith Danger- 
field, in the name of the United States of 
America you are placed under arrest and 
shall be confined in this house until we 
learn further about you and your errands. 
Aunt Fanny, do you know this lady?”’ 

‘‘Yas, masser, she’s Cunel Dangerfiel’s 
dater. He’sa hot rebel, wif Gen’l Lee.”’ 

‘Good enough! Now go and see that 
the upper chamber is prepared for her. 
Now, Miss Dangerfield,’’ the lieutenant 
went on, sitting down at the oaken center 
table, ‘‘ what was your business around this 
Union camp if you were on your way to 
rebel quarters ?”’ 

‘‘T refuse to answer that or any other 
question you put to me.’’ Then, with 
childlike vehemence: ‘I hate you, Lieu- 
tenant Yank!’’ All the bitterness of frus- 
trated purpose lit up her face and made her 
whole frame dilate with anger. ‘The lieu- 
tenant dropped his glance before her rage, 
then lifted his smiling eyes to her: 

‘“‘And do you think I love you, Miss 
Rebel?”’ 

The sarcastic question took her by sur- 
prise. She looked at him, and then dropped 
her erect lashes at sight of something that 
dwelt in the dark depths of the man’s eyes. 
She could have cried aloud, but she shiv- 
ered, and then, running over to the big sofa, 
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threw herself on it and hid her gray eyes 
in the pillow. The lieutenant was aston- 
ished at her behavior, and more than 
amazed at himself; for the question he 
asked her in irony suddenly answered itself 
in his heart, auswered him so truly that he 
almost reeled under the blow. 

He sat down again in the leather arm- 
chair. She lay still, sobbing. She was 
thinking of something she had often 
dreamed of; she felt it had come to her 
from a stranger, an enemy—unasked—oh, 
shame! She felt her rebel sword snap and 
turn to molten steel. At that moment she 
felt she could have followed him wherever 
he went, meekly, aye, gladly. 

The lieutenant rose and walked over to 
where the lithe figure made a white patch 
in the gathering gloom of the oak parlor. 

‘Miss Judith,’ he said, ‘‘ look at me.’’ 

She turned her pretty face, half smiling 
through the tear stains. 

‘Little girl, Iam sorry these conditions 
of war exist—sorry they exist between our 
people, that they exist between you and me. 
I am afraid you will have to stay here until 
the general sends other orders. I hate to 
keep you”’ (did he?) ‘‘but while vou are 
under my charge you will receive every 
consideration. Won’t you try to forget 
that you are a prisoner? Think you aremy 
guest.” : 

She did not answer for some time. In 
that pause a vision of a long dead Judith at 
the tent of her country’s enemy came to 
her. She had all the beauty of that Judith— 
did she possess her power? Yes, why not? 
She would fascinate this man te his own 
destruction—he should not have power 
over her. She put out her white hand to 
his brown one. 

“‘T will try ts forget the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances under which I am here, lieu- 
tenant, and content myself as the guest of 
a gentleman.”’ 

There was much talk of tne fair young 
prisoner, among the men The privates 
worshiped her from afar, rebel though she 
was. And she was doing her best to creep 
into their hearts. She took care of the 
sick, read to them, soothed them. The 
lieutenant was entertained in the evenings 
by her singing, the men hovered around 
within earshot when she opened the dusty 
piano, and, touching the ivory keys, pealed 
forth her soft contralto to the summer air. 

One night they were all singing a hymn 
to the tune of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body.’’ She 
rested her white fingers on the keys, and 
listened. The suppressed volume of fervor 
floated in through the long windows: 











In the ‘beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me, 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
niake men free, 
While God is marching on! 


She turned tothe lieutenant, who sat over 
in a dark corner. ‘‘Is that the way you 
Northerners feel, honestly ?’”’ 

‘‘Ves,’”? he huskily replied. The man 
was groaning in his heart at its perversity. 
He loved the girl with all the stored up 
love of his life. And she—she made no sign, 
when he came and went at her bidding like 
a big, good natured Newfoundland dog. 
When he insinuated once that her people 
might be worried over her absence, slie 
laughed and said that all her people whom 
she cared for were either too busy following 
Lee, or lying moldering in their graves. 
Her slaves would not wonder over her ab- 
sence, as she had often been away for 
weeks, at times, carrying messages and 
food to the Confederates in the valley of 
the Monocacy. After that he let the sub- 
ject drop. 

Though Judith appeared passive to her 
fate, she was burning with impatience to 
be free. Her messages, destroyed in the 
writing, yet lived fresh in her brain, but if 
not delivered within a few days to the Con- 
federates they would be of no value. She 
niust soon find some way out of her pleas- 
ant prison. Soon—but she found herself 
praying with that Judith of old for con- 
stancy of mind that she might despise her 
enemy and for fortitude that she might yet 
overthrow him. At first she believed he 
had been ‘‘caught in the net of his own 
eyes’’ by her beauty, but lately he seemed 
indifferent, staying out of her presence a 
good deal. 

One wild night a messenger came and 
tapped on the French blinds of the south 
parlor, where Judith sat alone near the fire- 
place; for a few days of cold rain had their 
effect on the old, damp house, and the girl 
had ordered pine fires lit in nearly all the 
rooms. On hearing the tap on the blind 
she arose, threw the lieutenant’s overcoat 
around her, and thrust an arm out into the 
wind and gloom. 

“Is it you, lieutenant ?”’ asked a voice. 

Now Judith had kept her little pink ears 
open to the news of the armies, and she 
knew that the lieutenant had been expect- 
ing orders from the general ever since Wal- 
lace’s losses were made known. She huskily 
answered the messenger : 

‘“ Yes—news from the general ?”’ 
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‘* A despatch I was commissioned to leave 
and be off. The Confederates are heading 


this way. Good night.’”’ The man melted 
away into the storin, and Judith returned to 
the glow of the fire. 

‘‘Move your men up the river. 
the stragglers coming that way.’ 

Judith read the despatch, and then threw 
it into the fire and poked it down among 
the pine boughs. 

‘* Shot number one, Lieutenant Morgan,” 
she said under her breath. 

Two days later Lieutenant Morgan re- 
ceived a second message from his superior 
officer. From her seat on the veranda out- 
side Judith could hear the excited voices. 

‘‘What in the name of Mars are you try- 
ing to tell me?’’ exclaimed the lieutenant. 
‘*T received no orders——”’ 

‘‘ You did,’’ roared back the messenger. 
‘** You sent back word all right. Youasked 
if it was a despatch from the general, and I 
said it was as I placed it in your hand. 
Now you’ve put us in the devil of a hole. 
Those scattered rebs got clean across the 
country to their command. You must re- 
port at once to the general. Say, lieuten- 
aut, but I am afraid you were under two 
kinds of bad weather the other night. You 
will have to pay for it—the times are too 
dangerous for sleeping.”’ 

‘‘There’s some mistake here,’’ answered 
the lieutenant. ‘‘I did not take any mes- 
sage from you. What is this to be, an in- 
vestigation or a regular courtmartial ?”’ 

‘* Both, I fear. Lieutenant, do the best 
you can to clear yourself, for the general is 
red hot, says he’s mistrusted his man, and 
threatens to have you shot. Word has 
reached him, somehow, of a handsome girl 
you have detained as prisoner, and with 
whom you are friendly. These things don’t 
go in active campaigns.” 

The next thing Judith heard was a thud 
on the waxed floor and the lieutenant’s voice 
ringing : 

‘Take that, you cowardly cur! Leave 
the woman’s name out of the question. 
Go tell the general to do his investigating, 
and that I would rather die the death of a 
dog than have the woman made a target 
for army scandal. She was a rebel de- 
tained under his orders. Get up out of 
that and be off. Bring me back under 
arrest if need be, but leave her name out.’’ 

Judith fled like a frightened rabbit before 
the approaching steps of the man. What 
had she done? He to be shot like a dog! 
Oh, and such things so often happened in 
times of war. Already she could see him 
lying white and still, the red blood trick- 
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ling from his breast and staining the blue 
coat he was supposed to have dishonored. 
Death and dishonor—and she the cause! 


Wicked woman! How un-Judith-like she 
was now, a wretched bundle of misery 
crouching low in aclump of cedars near 
the window, sobbing. 

After a little space she crept back to the 
low window and peeped through the slats 
of the closed blinds, which had slammed 
to on the messenger’s departure. There 
sat the lieutenant, his pallid face in his 
strong hands, his coat thrown back, his 
limbs stretched out in utter abandon. She 
heard him groan : 

‘God! How did it happen? Yes, I 
suppose if I am not cleared it means dis- 
grace and death. And that a woman must 
needs be hauled into the affair! Oh, the 
cowardice of men!’’ 

And again Judith fled. Before his face, 
his reverence for her, her rebellious spirit 
broke forever. Lee, the Confederacy, her 
people, all melted away like the morning 
mist, and the sun of love rose in her heart. 

Within twenty four hours the lieutenant 
was placed under arrest, and when he bade 
her good by he could scarcely look into her 
eyes, for his heart lay in his own. And 
she, pretending not to know the cause of 
his departure, coldly withdrew her slim 
white hand and left the room. It was nine 
at night when he left under guard. A few 
minutes later a girl mounted the stairs, stole 
the uniform of a sick drummer, clothed 
herself in it, stole down to the stables, 
loosened Helen of Troy, put double thick- 
nesses of army socks on her four feet, and 
then mounted her. She followed the three 
horsemen over the soft red roads, she spoke 
tender words to the little mare, she petted 
its glossy neck, and showered hot tears on 
the coarse brown hair. 

The three horsemen rode into camp early 
in the next dawn, the girl following close 
behind. She had heard the countersign, 
‘*Lincoln,’?’ which they had passed, and 
gave it to the pickets. They did not glance 
at the face under the little peaked cap, and 
let her pass with the word, thinking she 
was the lieutenant’s servant. And his ser- 
vant she was in her heart. 

They reached the headquarters in a farm 
house to the right of the tents. The men 


enter, and Judith follows into the hall, her 
heart beating sick and wild, weighted with 
two sins—a traitor to her father, a traitor to 
the man she loved so unwisely and too late. 

Outside the door she listened to the 
The general produced written affi- 


voices. 
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davits from men on guard that night, testi- 
fying to the fact that the messenger came 
and delivered a despatch to the lieutenant. 
Things looked black for the young officer. 

‘*Sir, you are not only a coward but a 
disgrace to your country. I have word that 
your motive for not moving when I ordered 
you was that you had a fair lady in the 
manor. I believe in moments like these 
action must be quick and sharp. I trusted 
in you, believed you—but you will have to 
take the consequences of your breach. I 
have orders from the President to deal 
speedily with all found asleep at their posts. 
You not only slept, but disregarded all laws 
of country anddecency. I have sworn oaths 
from two of the men on guard that you 
were with the woman in question that 
night; she was with you in the south parlor 
when my message arrived. You have for- 
feited both your honor and your life.”’ 

The soldier stood still, white to the lips, 
neither denying the imputation nor implor- 
ing areprieve. Suddenly there broke into 
the room a young woman clothed in soldier 
suit of blue, her thick golden hair escaping 
from the drummer’s cap. She threw her- 
self at the feet of the astonished general. 

‘*General! General! It was I did it—I 
took your message. I burned it. He was 
not in the room. He had made me destroy 
messages I had to Early. I hated him and 
vowed I would repay in his own coin. Oh, 
general, he is not a coward, he is a soldier 
and a gentleman. Do not let him be shot 
like a dog. Oh, general, it was my fault, 
my crime, shoot me! He scorned mie, he 
almost killed me with his scorn. He did 
not love me——’’ 

And before the astonished soldiers, 
woman-like, she swooned away. 

‘“My God! How came she here? Do 
not believe her, general,’? exclaimed the 
lieutenant. 

But when she came to and had received 
nourishment, and woman’s garments from 
the farmer’s wife, the general did listen to 
her. She told him all her story. The old 
man looked at the girl, and, wiping his 
wrinkled old face, said she had been a 
pretty bad rebel, and he guessed he’d leave 
her to the mercy of the lieutenant. 

And she shivered and sighed, smiled down 
at the rough farm dress, and, hiding her 
eyes in the back of the rocker, begged the 
general zo/ to send Lieutenant Morgan, she 
hated him. 

But the general, who was versed in love 
as well as war, knew better and sent in the 
lieutenant. 


Catherine Frances Cavanagh. 
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HER SIXTEENTH. 


It must have been nearly ten o’clock. 
Long, jealous shadows reached and beck- 
oned across to each other, fast en- 
croaching upon the pale moonbeams that 
glided softly through the streets. It was 
the wrong time of day to be going buggy 
riding, in the opinion of the big gray horse in 
the shafts, who was country bred and not used 
to such doings; and he shirked and stumbled 
whenever he could. But the couple seated be- 
hind him seemed in no wise disturbed by his 
very plain expression of his views. 

Of the people whom they passed, those who 
recognized Kitty Hardin mostly looked back 
after her, smiled, and shook their heads. 
Kitty’s latest victim, presumably; they felt 
sorry for him, for he was likely to fare no 
better than those who had preceded him. Men 
could no more help falling in love with this 
fair girl and her bright, sweet ways than a 
plant can help turning its leaves toward the 
sunlight. That was not her fault, strenuously 
insisted her many friends; furthermore, was 
she to blame if Cupid had neglected to speed 
the arrow that should have smitten her own 
heart ? 

Kitty tempered justice with mercy so far as 
possible. She said she always lured them on 
to the one important question as fast as she 
could, because she didn’t want them kept in 
suspense. Then she declined with thanks, as 
briefly as possible, and, having poured balm 
upon the wound, left the broken heart to heal 
as soon as it might. The number of patients 
who eventually recovered reflected a great deal 
of credit upon Kitty’s therapeutics. 

‘But, Kitty, you aren’t really going to be an 
old maid, are you?’’ some anxious aunt or 
grandmother would ask. 

‘“By no means,’”’ Kitty always answered, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘When the sixteenth man arrives, I 
shall promptly capitulate.” 

This was a reference to a little superstition 
which I think she had somehow derived from 
the words of an old gipsy fortune teller, that she 
was to refuse no less than fifteen offers of mar- 
riage, and then to accept the next that should 
present itself. And, indeed the first part of 
this ridiculous prophecy seemed about to come 
true, for she had already, at different times in 
her life, sent away exactly fourteen disconso- 
late knights. There was to be but one more 
unlucky victim before the veritable Prince 
Charming should appear. 

The identity of Number Fifteen appeared 
tolerably certain, and he, all unconscious, was 
tushing forward with the utmost celerity to 
meet his fate. Then it was that, for the first 
time, Kitty seemed to be in the least concerned 
about the progress of events. It was thought 


by the onlookers that she began to employ 
various little devices to delay Number Fif- 
teen’s suit contrary to her usual principles. 
From this it was inferred that she could not be 
entirely indifferent to his destiny. 

But on this particular evening, fate seemed 
about to be too much for her. Already the 
stammering confession of the shy fellow beside 
her had stormed her citadel with more effect 
than the eloquence of his most gifted prede- 
cessors, and Kitty, feeling a presentiment that 
surrender was near at hand, in one rash mo- 
ment threw to the winds her long cherished 
superstition. 

‘*Miss Kitty, you are more to me than every- 
thing else in the world. If I could only make 
you understand ! ” he cried fervently. 

That was what they all said. Yet most of 
them, so far, had not proved inconsolable. 
The handsome fellow beside her had won her 
heart, it was true; but was this any guarantee 
that his vow of allegiance would endure longer 
than many another’s had done? 

A sudden scheme flashed into Kitty’s mis- 
chievous little head, which not only promised 
her greater certainty on this point, but would 
also serve to make easier the terms of her 
surrender. 

‘More than everything else in the world?” 
she repeated with eagerness. ‘Be careful ; I 
am going to take your words literally. My 
condition is, that you must hold out to me 
empty hands. For I am about to ask you to 
sacrifice all you have now of the thing the 
world values above everything else—success.”’ 

Harry Congdon was not a man to be easily 
intimidated or turned aside from his purpose. 
He looked a little startled now, but he spoke 
quietly. ‘‘You have already had my answer. 
Go on, I beg of you.”’ 

She continued rapidly: ‘‘I know that you 
are considered to have good prospects of suc- 
cess in politics. You may some day rise toa 
position of great honor and influence. But I— 
my father, as you know, was a most bitter op- 
ponent of your party principles. If he were 
living, I know that he would disapprove of my 
alliance with one whom he would consider-an 
enemy to his country’s best interests. Al- 
though he has left me, shall I prove unfaithful 
to his principles? ”’ 

‘You mean—” said the young man slowly, 
and the red blood mounted to his forehead. 

‘*T mean, is my love worth so much to you 
that you would gladly give up all this for it?” 

He looked at the fair, eloquent face of the 
woman he loved, and then shut his lips firmly 
together. 

‘As I have said, so will I do,” he answered 
steadily; and surely the most exacting mistress 
must have been satisfied now. 

As for the gray horse, who knew quite well 
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when he was turned towards home, I fancy he 
must have been more disgusted than ever, for 
he was pulled up and held back so many 
times, that he almost despaired of ever reach- 
ing his journey’s end. . 

Late in the afternoon of the next day, Kitty, 
bent on some small errand to the shops, 
boarded the up town car. As she sat looking 
listlessly out of the window, her ear was di- 
rected to the conversation of two men in front 
of her, by the mention, in atone of some dis- 
gust, of the name of Harry Congdon. 

Kitty listened with a sense of perfect pro- 
priety. That name was her property now, or 
at least it soon would be. 

‘““What’s got into him I don’t know. Re- 
signed his secretaryship this morning in such 
positive terms, that Randolph’s already got 
another man; and now he’s refusing to have 
anything to do with the meeting tonight. 
Well, if he won’t, that settles it; but I had 
hoped to see him in the Legislature next fall.” 

‘Oh, some mood or whim, probably. He’ll 
be all right tomorrow.”’ 

‘“ Well, by tomorrow there’ll be mischief to 
pay. Besides, you don’t know Congdon. 
He’s ” 

Just then a couple of ladies came in, and the 
two men rose, offered their seats, and passed to 
the rear of the car. 

Kitty leaned back with burning cheeks and 
a sense of indignation. Who ever supposed 
that Harry was going to rush right off and pre- 
cipitate affairs in this manner? She thought 
he might have consulted her a little more 
definitely about his plans. Besides, she 
wasn’t at all sure that she wanted him to give 
everything up at once. It wasn’t the sacrifice 
she desired, so much as proof of his willing- 
ness to sacrifice; and now that she had that, 
she thought she would probably have been 
satisfied. Her father’s disapproval of Cong- 
don’s political principles, had he been living, 
would not have been so difficult to get over, 
she imagined; at any rate, his daughter’s:was 
by no means insuperable, and her lover ought 
to have divined it. 

The longer she thought about it, the more 
provoked she grew, until at last some very 
perplexing and rather inconsistent conclusions 
were evolved from the chaos of her disturbed 
mind. By evening she had decided that how- 
ever delightful this tame submission to her 
demands might have seemed on the occasion of 
the moonlight drive, it assumed a far different 
aspect under the searching daylight of the 
practical business world. She took the pre- 
caution of instructing the maid to excuse her 
from any and all callers that evening, no mat- 
ter how urgent the demand for her might be; 
for she felt that she must have time to think 
this matter out before she could let Harry 
Congdon talk to her again. She was not a 
little surprised and hurt, however, when no 
one called. 

The next day Kitty sat a long time before her 
writing desk, pen in hand, and tore up a great 
many partly used sheets of her dainty note 


paper, before she at last leaned back with a 
sigh of something like relief, and held up the 
result of her labors for final inspection. Per- 
haps we may venture to look over her shoulder: 


MY DEAR MR. CONGDON: 

If I could have the assurance, as I write, that 
what I have to say will be regarded with in- 
dulgence by you, the painful task before me 
would be much lightened. Will you not prom- 
ise me now, before you read farther, to try to 
forgive me the pain I am about to cause you? 

I was thoughtless, presumptuous, and cruel, 
when I made that silly request of you the other 
evening. If you hadthenand there promptly 
refused to listen to me, perhaps all would have 
been different. But, as it is, I have since had 
ample time to discover that I cannot marry a 
man who does not dare to disobey my wishes. 
My husband must respect his work enough to 
be faithful to it, and he must respect me 
enough not to allow me to interfere with it. 
For these reasons, I have decided that it is 
better that we should part now; and I beg of you 
to waste no strength in a vain effort to shake 
my resolution. 

Believe me, this decision costs me infinitely 
more than it can possibly cost you. 

Iam very sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE S. HARDIN. 


It is awoebegone little head that droops over 
the desk when this closing sentence is reached, 
but nevertheless, before it is many minutes 
older, the little missive is speeding towards its 
destination. 

Even while Kitty stands pensively behind 
the curtains, watching the corner where her 
messenger disappeared, the door bell rings, and 
she recognizes, with a start, the handwriting of 
of Harry Congdon on the envelope which is 
handed to her. Surely not an answer to her 
letter so soon! A moinent’s reflection con- 
vinees her that this is impossible; and after 
staring at the note for some time, she finally 
concludes to open it. 


DEAR MIss HARDIN: 

The bitterest task of my life is now before 
me. Never before has so much of sweetness 
and loveliness lain within my reach; and now 
I must cast it away with my own hand. How 
hard it has been for me to do that you will 
never know. 

To speak more plainly; when I gave you the 
promise you asked me for, I did it gladly, and 
of my own free will. But in the hours that 
have passed since then, I have realized that 
the paths of duty and pleasure are often far 
apart. Frankly, I believe I was wrong to give 
up my life work and convictions at your bid- 
ding. I had no more right to buy love at such 
cost than to buy gold or fame. 

I want you to understand, please, that it is 
not that I shrink from a sacrifice too great for 
me ; for it is already made, and past undoing; 
but I do shrink from the woman who could 
ask me to make it for her; I could never re- 
spect her as my wife. Therefore, I have writ- 
ten to tell you that our relations must cease. 

In spite of all my efforts, this letter sounds 
cold and hard, but it is in that respect a poor 
indication of nry feelings in the matter. 

If you ever need a friend, I shall be only too 
glad to serve you in any capacity, even the 
humblest. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY CONGDON. 








“Oh, why did it come too late? Oh-h-h!” 

Ten minutes later, somebody, rushing up 
the steps, found a miserable, woebegone little 
bundle curled up in a sheltered corner of the 
piazza, sobbing as if its heart would break. 
Exactly what he did and said when confronted 
with the spectacle of such grief, is not on 
record; and what magic had transformed the 
two radiant faces that emerged from behind 
the friendly morning glory vine, can only be 
guessed. 

‘‘But, Kitty, he is only the fifteenth,’ ob- 
jected the family, after it had been satisfac- 
torily proved that two negatives make an 
affirmative. 

“You are mistaken,’ returned Kitty placidly. 
“Yesterday he was the fifteenth, I allow, and 
that was why the engagement didn’t hold. But 
today I have accepted my sixteenth proposal, 
and it is bound to stick.’’ 

We all thought that it was a very lame ad- 
justment of affairs; still, it seems quite likely 
to continue permanent. 

Minna Denton. 


TWO YOUNG PEOPLE: 


ALONG the country road sauntered an old 
man; his hair was white, his face clean shaven, 
his dress neat. His hands were clasped 
loosely behind him, his eyes were bent on the 
ground, and so deeply was he thinking that he 
did not see the quick stepping, bright eyed 
little old lady coming toward him until she 
spoke. : 

““Day dreaming, Israel ?”’ she said in a half 
laughing tone. ‘‘I do believe you’d walk 
right over me and never know I was there, if I 
didn’t give warning of my approach.”’ 

The old man gave a start and looked up, his 
blue eyes brightening and his face breaking 
into smiles. 

“Well, well, Mary !’’ he said, shaking both 
her hands and holding them for an instant 
afterward. ‘‘I am gtad to see you. I was 
thinkin’ only yesterday that ’twas about time 
you was back from Ellen’s. And how be ye? 
You’re lookin’ real cliipper.”’ 

““T do feel as smart as ever I did in my life, 
only other folks won’t believe it. Katie, now, 
thought I oughtn’t to stir out of the house 
today, being as I came from Ellen’s yesterday; 
but I told her I had been hived up long 
enough, and I was going to walk out as far’s 
the old Bates place if it finished me up.”’ 

‘“So long sence I’ve seen ye, I guess I’ll turn 
round and go too.”’ 

“How are you, Israel?”’ 

“My health is first rate, but I’m mighty tired 
of bein’ a gentleman of leisure.”’ 

*T heard you had gone to live with James.”’ 

“Yes; I had acold last winter—just a com- 
mon, ordinary cold—and you’d ’a’ thought it 
was pneumony at the very least. Marthy and 


James took turns stayin’ with me, and the 
upshot of it all was that it wa’n’t safe for me 
to be livin’ alone, and I must go and live with 
them. 


And I tell you, Mary, there ain’t been 
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a day nor a night that I hain’t been home- 
sick.’’ 

‘“T know just how you feel,” said the little 
old lady, sympathetically. ‘‘’IT'was just so 
with me when I broke up and went to live with 
my granddaughters.”’ 

‘* Ain’t they kindto ye?’ asked the old man, 
solicitously. 

‘Oh, land, yes,’’ laughed the little old lady. 
““They couldn’t be kinder. They arrange 
everything for me, between ’em. I must stay 
with Katie in summer, because it’s cooler and 
pleasanter in the country then; and I must 
spend my winters with Ellen, because her 
house is heated with a furnace and there’s 
more goin’ on in the city. And they’re both 
dreadful afraid I’ll overwork, or not get sleep 
enough, or eat something that won’t agree 
with me, or hurt my eyes, or have a fall, or 
something equally awful. It’s well meant; but 
there! Israel, sometimes I feel as if I’d just 
like to overwork, and eat what would disagree 
with me, and sit up till midnight, and read by 
the light of the moon, and fall down three or 
four flights of stairs, soI could feel a little free 
and independent.”’ 

The old man threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“My feelin’s, my feelin’s exactly,”’ he said. 
‘‘James and Marthy are enamost as keerful of 
me, and on top of that they’re mortal afraid 
I’m goin’ to do some rash thing or other—give 
away my property, or sell some of my land, or 
cut the timber. The latest is, asI found out by 
accident, they think I may take a notion to get 
married! Of course I hain’t thought of doin’ 
it, but I do like to tease ’em a little, by pre- 
tending I’m interested in this or that young 
girl, I can’t hardly keep my face straight 
when I see the scairt way they look at one 
another; ’’ and the old man’s eyes twinkled. 

The old lady laughed merrily. 

“T don’t think Ellen or Katie ever worried 
about me that way,’”’she said. ‘‘ If they should 
get such a notion—my! wouldn’t they be ina 
stew! I’d have to have a chaperon, sure.”’ 

““ Well, here we be at the Bates place; be you 
goin’ in?” 

‘Yes; I thought I would, a minute. 
you come in too?”’ 

““No; I guess I better be steppin’ along 
toward home, or Marthy ’ll be a wonderin’.”’ 

So they parted. 

It was perhaps a week later that the old 
man, strolling along in a different direction, 
again met the little old lady and again turned 
to walk with her. Neither was so gay as on 
the former meeting. The little old lady’s eyes 
were almost sad, and her companion noticed it. 

““Somethin’s frettin’ ye, Mary,’’ he said in a 
troubled tone. 

She called up a smile. ‘‘Oh, it ain’t much 
of anything,’’ she said, “‘only somehow I feel 
as if I’d outlived my usefulness. I haven’ta 
word to say against Katie or Ellen; they’re 
both good women and mean to do just right, 
but you can’t help knowing it when folks look 
on you asa burden andacare. It don’t seem 
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to me I need to be, if they’d only let me work; 
but they won’t, and if I speak of hiring a few 
rooms somewhere and doing for myself, they 
are dreadful hurt, and won’t hear to a word of 
at:?? 

“Tt ain’t right!’ said the old man, feelingly, 
“Gt ain’t right. You ought to be allowed todo 
as you’re a mind to, Mary.”’ 

‘“* There !”? exclaimed the little old lady with 
alaugh. ‘‘ Now I’ve gone and stirred you up. 
I daresay I’ve made things out a sight worse 
than they are. Do you remember, Israel, how 
many times we’ve gone over this road, to 
school ? ”? 

““Yes; I remember.”? Then he gave her a 
sharp glance. “Do you remember how, 
comin’ home from singin’ school one night, 
you promised to marry me, and then before 
we got to your father’s, you quarreled with me 
and said you wouldn’t?” 

“I remember, Israel. And then to think I 
should go and take up with Ezra! But there! 
I don’t like to think of it. I suppose it was 
all for my good somehow, and probably for 
his.’’ 

“IT suppose so. They say marriage is for 
discipline, and I guess there’s no doubt we 
both got a good deal more of it than we would 
have if we’d had each other.’’ 

‘“There’s Katie standing in the door, watch- 
ing for me,” said the little old lady. ‘“‘She 
warned me that she should worry if I didn’t 
get home at four; apparently it’s past the time,” 
and she sighed gently. 

The old man stopped fora minute to speak 
to Katie, and then walked slowly on. 

After this, for two weeks and over, there was 
rain, and fog, and mud, and east winds. 

Then came a perfect April day, with soft 
air, and sun, swelling buds and springing grass. 
In the forenoon of this day the old man 
knocked at the door of the house where the 
little old lady lived, and inquired for her. 

“‘She’s gone up the road a little way,” said 
Katie. ‘‘I didn’t think she ought to, the 
ground is still so damp, but she does so like to 
be out in the open air I had to let her go.” 

He found her sitting on a big oak log by the 
roadside, and sat down beside her. 

““Mary,” he said, after they had talked for 
a while of the weather, the birds, the progress 
of spring and the beauty of the day, ‘‘I have 
been thinkin’ of a good many things since I 
saw you last.” 

“For instance, Israel? ”? she said. 

‘*For instance, Mary, I’ve thought what a 
sensible idea it would be for us to make up 
our quarrel of fifty odd years ago, and get 
married after all. Wait!’ he added hastily, 
as she seemed about to speak. “Wait a 
minute, and let me say a little more. Every- 
body calls us old; but we ain’t old. We feel 
just as young as we ever did, and a sight 
younger’n we have sometimes.”’ 

“Yes; that is so.” 

“We ain’t in our second childhood, either, 
and we’re both mortal tired of bein’ treated 
like children. Nor we don’t want to be worked 
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for and waited on all the time ; we want to do 
some of the workin’ and waitin’.”’ 

“That we do, Israel!” ; 

‘Now the old house is just as I left it, fur 
nitur’ and all; James was mighty anxious to 
let it, but I put my foot down—I drew the line 
there. Everythin’s all ready to go right to 
housekeepin’ ’cept provisions ; and we could 
get some young girl to do the work——”’ 

“T shouldn't want any girl, Israel; I could 
do the work for two, easy.” 

‘Well, if we was sick or anythin’ we could - 
afford to have somebody. And we could keep 
a horse and a cow and a few hens, and have 
a garden. We could plan things and talk ’em 
over together, and go visitin’, and have com- 
pany, and do everythin’to suit ourselves. 
Don’t you think we’d take a sight of comfort 
together? ”’ 

‘“‘T’m sure of it, Israel. But what would 
James say? And what would Ellen and Katie 
say?” 

“T’ve thought of that too, and I don’t be- 
lieve they’d make any serious objections if we 
make our wills first, and fix it so the money’ll 
eventually go where it would if we didn’t 
marry.”’ 

“Well, perhaps they wouldn’t.” 

“Then you'll accept my proposal, Mary, 
won’t you?”’ 

She did not answer at once, and he watched 
her face anxiously, 

“Tsrael,’? she asked at length, a little wist- 
fully, ‘‘why do you ask me? Why don’t you 
marry some younger, smarter woman?”’ 

He looked at her as if surprised at such a 
question. 

““Why, Mary,’’ he said, “there ain’t any 
other woman I care anythin’ about but just 
you; and besides, I do want to see you feelin’ 
free and independent, and happy.” 

A tear sparkled in the little old lady’s eyes, 
but a smile hovered about her lips. 

“Tsrael,”? she said, “I guess you can con- 
sider that old quarrel of ours as made up.” 

Elizabeth Robbins. 


A WESTERN ROMANCE. 


THIS is a story about some people and a 
tamale. If you don’t know what tamale is— 
and you don’t unless you have been in the far 
West or Southwest—it would be better to allow 
it to go unread. 

Of course, you’ll say you know all about 
tamales. Maybe so. But there are tamales 
and tamales, An Eastern tamale is a Frank- 
furter in the middle of aroll ; a Western tamale, 
the kind you buy from a dusky, dark eyed 
Spaniard, or a Mexican boy, who stands by 
the side of his little wagon on a cold night, and 
shivers in the glimmering light of a dim lan- 
tern until the theaters are out and his stock is 
disposed of—that is quite a different thing. 
Paste is not more widely different from dia- 
monds than are the Eastern sausage rolls from 
the steaming corn husks wrapped around a 
mixture of meal and butter and chicken and 
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olives and red peppers, with special reference 
to the red peppers. 

But a tamale cannot be described, it has to be 
appreciated ; and the story cannot be imagined, 
so it will have to be told. 

It all happened in California. The hero’s 
name was Frank, just a plain American youth, 
rather impressionable, it must be admitted ; 
otherwise he would not have fallen so deeply 
in love with a Spanish girl whose name was 
Teresa, She had the proverbial eyes, languish- 
ing, dusky, beautiful—the thick black hair and 
the carmine lips of the daughters of Spain. 
She climbed the mountains and tripped through 
the lucerne, gathered the scarlet berries from 
the feathery pepper tree and imagined that she 
wasinlovealso. Inthetwilight of the autumn 
evenings they would saddle their ponies and 
together go galloping over the plains, racing 
around the ranches and then home again, as 
happy and free as the winds that swayed the 
patipas grass, 

But civil engineers do not often dwell long in 
one locality, and Frank belonged to a party 
which was suddenly called away. He rode out 
to the adobe house where hop vines clung to 
the sun dried bricks, and where Teresa lived. 
He told her he must go, and she cried until he 
kissed her and gave her a queer little gold ring 
which had ‘‘ Teresa’? engraved inside. He 
told her she must look at it every other minute 
in the day, and think of him every time shie 
looked, and he would think of her just as often, 
perhaps oftener, and love her forever. 

So he went away. 

Years afterward he came back. The place 
had grown up into a civilized country ; it had 
lost its primitive charm. ‘There were no fields 
of green lucerne, no more romantic mountain 
trails, everything was modern. There were 
orchards, prune and apricot and cherry or- 
chards, and this kind of a ranch, and that kind 
of a ranch, and it was all very delightful still, 
but—! 

One night Frank was wandering aimlessly 
about, trying to keep warm, when he passed a 
boy huddled up against a wagon. By the light 
of a street lamp he realized with a sudden 
start that the boy looked like some one he had 
seen before or known long ago; but who could 
it be? Was it—he stopped. 

“Tamale, sir?’’ 

The voice was rich and low and sweet like 
something he had heard before. He mechan- 
ically took the steaming paper, paid for its con- 
tents, and hunted for some dark street where 
he might eat his tamale unseen. Presently he 
found one, and proceeded to unwrap the sav- 
ory corn husks. He had the thing half eaten 
when his teeth came down sharply upon some- 
thing hard. In an instant the remaining half 
was thrown violently into the street. 

‘Those dirty Mexicans! Don’t know what 
I’ve eaten! I believe they ave made of sea gull 
instead of chicken! What in the——”’ 

In removing the offending bit he found that 
it was something small and round. He took a 
match from his pocket, and examined it more 
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closely. It was a thin, worn little ring, and 
engraved on the inside was the word ‘‘ Teresa.” 
The very same little ring he had given to his 
beantiful little Teresa whom he had long ago 
forgotten ! ie 

It was such a shock that he dropped the ring, 
which rolled around on the cement walk until 
he stopped it with his foot and took it up in his 
hand again. 

In ten minutes he was standing before the 
same tamale boy—the lad who was the picture 
of Teresa—her brother, he wassure. He knew 
it all now; she still wore the ring, and it had 
slipped off her finger when she mixed the 
tamales. How thin her fingers must have 
grown! Poor little thing, perhaps she was 
pining for him ! 

He did not stop to think of the intervening 
years ; he forgot that he was a man and that 
Teresa was a woman. He thought of her as 
she was when he saw her last, and his heart 
beat faster than it had for many weeks. He 
made a pitiful attempt to appear nonchalant 
before the boy. 

‘“That tamale of yours was good; do you 
make them yourself?’”’ 

The boy smiled good naturedly. 

‘“My mother and my sister make them.’’ 

“Your sister—but where do you live? Near 
here ?”? 

“Just out of town a little way.” 

‘* And is your sister married ?”’ 

He fancied that the boy’s expression was 
peculiar, and that he started a little as he heard 
the question ; but the answer was that she was 
not. By careful questioning he learned the 
boy’s address, and went back to his hotel, to 
dream of his dear little Spanish sweetheart. 

The next morning he was up early, and ina 
couple of hours was knocking at a door which 
bore the sign, ‘“‘Tamales For‘'Sale’’ painted 
crudely on a rough board. He was vaguely 
conscious of the plebeian neighborhood, and 
occasionally he had unmistakable whiffs of 
garlic. But that mattered not. All the dor- 
mant romance of his nature had been awak- 
ened. He held the ring tightly between his 
fingers, wondering what Teresa would do when 
she saw him, and whether she would recognize 
him or not. 

The door was partly opened by a stout, greasy 
looking Spanish woman of about thirty. Her 
face was so fat that her eyes were almost hid- 
den, and her complexion, after the fashion of 
Spanish dames, was swarthy and coarse. 

At the bottom of his heart, Frank had hoped 
that Teresa would come to the door. He did 
not like even to speak of her to this creature, 
and instinctively he rebelled at the thought of 
the two women living in the same house. But 
the stout woman stood staring, and he must 
speak. 

‘Does Miss Silvera live here?”’ he asked. 

The woman regarded him curiously and 
shook her head. 

“T found this ring in a tamale which was 
made here, and the name ‘Teresa’ is on the 
inside. I—do you know who is the owner?”’ 
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He put the ring into her large brown hand. 
“Teresa !’’ she called loudly, ‘‘ come here !”’ 

A pretty, black eyed child stepped out of the 
shadows within, and came to. the women’s 
wet. 

“Here is my ring that you lost when you 
mixed those tamales yesterday! You wear it 
no more ; you are a careless child to take no 
more care of the ring my old lover gave me! 
Go tell your father to come here—Enrique !”’ 

A bushy haired, bewhiskered man came into 
the room, carrying two dead chickens by the 
feet. 

‘This is my husband,’’ she commenced, but 
the man who had returned her ring had sud- 
denly and mysteriously disappeared. 

Corinne Updegraff. 


A QUESTION OF LOYALTY. 


THE muskets were shouldered, the drums 
beat, the officer raised his sword and gave the 
command, and the little company swung down 
the village street and out upon the broad 
level pike. 

The two brothers glanced at each other. 
Each of them was proud, and yet each was 
sorry that the other should be there. 

The mother watched until the last glint of 
sun on steel had been hidden by a bend in the 
road, and then threw herself across the bed, 
sobbing in grief and anguish as she thought 
that she might never again see her two beloved 
boys. She would miss the quiet reliability, the 
strength of John, the elder—the feeling that 
while he was near she need not worry. She 
would miss Robert, too, her darling, the curly 
headed boy whom so short a time ago, it seemed 
to her, she had nursed at her breast and hushed 
to sleep with soft lullabies. Both, both, had 
disappeared down that cruel, dusty road. John 
would make a good soldier, he was so steady 
and reliable; but why did they take bright, 
gay, laughing, handsome Robbie, as_ her 
mother’s heart still called him, though he was 
almost aman? Why could they not leave her 
one? 

“‘John,”’ she had said, as with hands on his 
shoulders she had gazed with tear blinded 
eyes into his, ‘take care of Robbie. 
the older; stand between him and danger.” 
And John had kissed her and said that he 
would. . 

The uniforms were faded and torn, the mus- 
kets had seen much service, and the two 
brothers had fought side by side in the ranks 
of the company that had come from that little 
town; the company that had been swallowed 
up in the regiment, and the regiment in the 
vast army; the ranks that had been thinned 
and filled again, and thinned once more. 

John paced back and forth in front of the 
tent where his brother lay; the brother who 
was to be shot when the morning sun sent its 
first rays of greeting to the slumbering earth; 
the brother who, wearied by long days of 
marching and fighting, had gone to sleep on 
his post; the brother with whom he had played, 
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whom he loved and had promised to care ‘or. 
And now it was his duty to see that Robbie 
did not escape or fail to satisfy the stern decree 
vf the courtmartial. 

As he paced and turned, and paced again, 
his mother’s words kept ringing in his ears: 
“Take care of Robbie. You are the older; 
stand between him and danger.” Yet he was 
compelled, by the order of an officer who had 
forgotten their relationship, or remembering 
did not care, to stand between his brother and, 
not danger, but liberty and life. 

His love for his brother, and the promise to 
their mother, fought against his duty to his 
country and the commands of his superiors. 
The cold, calm moonlight shone on the face of 
that pacing sentinel, but did not reveal the 
fierce conflict that raged within him. He 
thought of his mother who would weep at the 
death of her youngest boy; of the country that 
demanded a life for neglect of duty; of the 
mother he loved and to whom: he had given his 
promise, and of the country he loved and had 
sworn to obey. 

Why had not some other man been put on 
guard? No. That would mean death for his 
brother. 

He would keep his promise. He would see 
that the court’s decree had its victim. 

He would satisfy both mother and country, 
both love and honor. 

* * * * 

‘‘ Where is your prisoner? ” 

“He is gone.”’ 

“Gone! Gone where?” 

““He is gone.”’ 

‘“ How did he pass you?”’ 

“* He has gone.”’ 

“Did you allow him to escape? ” 

wes:?? 

“Do you realize what that means to you?” 

Seu!” 

‘“ Why did you do it?” 

“He is my brother.”’ 

As the first streaks of sunlight broke through 
the dark veil, an officer and asquad of men 
filed solemnly down the road with a prisoner 
between them. The shallow, new made grave 
seemed to open its arms in welcome. The 
prisoner, with a calm and peaceful counten- 
ance, faced his executioners, less moved than 
they at the tragedy about to be enacted. For 
him, the suffering had passed. He had done 
his duty, as it had appearedto him. He was 
ready to accept the consequences. He waved 
them back when they would have bandaged his 
eyes, saying: 

“‘T am not afraid to look at death.” 

The officer, in a voice in which emotion min- 
gled with sternness, gave the order, the soldiers 
leveled their pieces, the condemned man’s lips 
moved as if in prayer; another order, a volley, 
and a brave, true spirit had enlisted in that 
other great army. 

The mother had her youngest to clasp to her 
breast. The country had received its sacrifice. 


. What mattered it, a private more or less? 


J. Frederic Thorne. 
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OPERATIC SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

The opera season this year has been one of 
unusual interest. Colonel Mapleson believed 
that New York had music lovers enough to 
support any number of companies if they came 
with what the public wanted. He brought a 
treat for musical people in his Italian singers, 
and was rewarded with a very satisfactory 
degree of popular support. 

The reproach was brought against the Maple- 
son season that it was not fashionable. It 
seems to be generally conceded that if any- 
thing in New York is excellent, fashionable 
people will take it for theirown. This holds 
good in almost everything but music. Musical 
appreciation cannot be cultivated in every- 
body. It is a well known fact that some 
owners of boxes in the Metropolitan Opera 
House are past the talking stage, and slumber 
placidly in the shadows while Melba and 
Calvé exercise their costly voices. The Metro- 
politan is in acentral_part of the town, it is 
the best and highest priced house in the coun- 
try, and we cannot expect that the people who 
subscribe there that they may be at the head 
of the class in music as in everything else, will 
patronize another house also, and bore them- 
selves twice. Perhaps Colonel Mapleson 
would have attracted more people to his house 
if that list of names which our clever contem- 
porary L7fe has assisted to make prominent, 
had figured in his boxes; but it is doubtful if 
there would have been one genuine music 
lover among them. Good musical wine needs 
not even the bush of fashicnable names, and 
plenty of people went to hear Mapleson’s 
singers even in the unfashionable neighbor- 
hood of Irving Place. 

The fact remains that there are thousands 
who have never learned to understand Wag- 
ner’s great, thrilling chords. The tuneful melo- 
dies of Verdi and the Italian school are what 
they need, and they like the soft voiced sing- 
ers who can interpret them. Colonel Mapleson 
has plenty of these. There has never been 
seen on the American stage a more dramatic 
singer than Darclée. If she had not sung one 
note, her performance of Vvoletfa in 
‘Traviata’? would have compared with the 
great performances of Camille. 





MAPLESON’S SINGERS. 

Carmen Bonaplata-Bau, who sang Aida in 
New York during the Mapleson season, made 
her operatic début at Milan in 1890. She was 
born in Venice of Spanish parentage, and edu- 
cated at the conservatory in Barcelona, where 
she won the first prize of her year. At sixteen 
she was playing the piano in public. While 
still very young she married her teacher, Signor 
Bau, and after she came entirely into his 
hands he recognized the power and charm of 





her voice. Her rédles are many, although here 
she so soon became identified with Verdi’s 
masterpiece that she was thought of constantly 
as the brown heroine. Herclear, high soprano 
is not so high and clear as Melba’s, but beauti- 
ful in quality. She may be said to have divided 
the honors with Darclée and Susan Strong. 
People were more anxious to see these two 
than all the rest of the company put together. 
It had been said for some time that Darclée had 
never appeared at Covent Garden because Sir 
Augustus Harris refused to pay her the price 
she asked. Her chief successes had been 
in South America. Miss Strong, the young 
New Yorker who came to such a remarkable 
welcome, and who broke every record in the 
way of applause and flowers on her début 
night, was a trifle disappointing in some ways, 
it must be admitted. She has a good voice, 
but not the great voice the London critics had 
led us to expect, and she possesses no great 
amount of dramatictalent. Indeed, her acting 
is chiefly confined to keeping clear of mis- 
takes—which, after all, is something. 





A NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 

A great many people have been interested in 
the new opera, ‘‘ Andrea Chenier,’? produced 
by Colonel Mapleson’s company. It was sup- 
posed by the world at large that the piece had 
its first performance in New York, but in 
reality it had already had about eighty in 
Italy and had met with great success. Gior- 
dano, the author, belongs to the school of 
which Mascagni has been called the head. 
Over here we know little of this group, ex- 
cept the author of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and 
Leoncavallo, but there is quite a little company 
of new prophets of Italian music, most of whom 
belong to the minor class. Some of them are 
Puccini, Cilea, Mugnone, Giordano, and Buon- 
giorno. 

Giordano’s first success was the “ Mala Vita,’”’ 
which, like the two operas of this school wit! 
which we have grown familiar, deals with low 
life. ‘‘ Andrea Chenier” is based on a histor- 
ical character, a poet who was guillotined in 
Parisin 1794. In reality he died for very good 
reasons, but in the poetic license of the opera 
he dies for love, and for having crossed the 
path of one of the revolutionary leaders. His 
sweetheart dies with him, crying “ Vive la 
mort!” ‘The music is brilliant and sharp. 





MME. NORDICA’S GRIEVANCES. 

Unless we are false prophets, Lillian Nordica 
is going to lose nothing by being crowded out 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company this 
season. She is an American woman who is 
thoroughly ex rapport with American audi- 
ences. She has a beautiful voice, so beautiful 
that many, many people prefer her to any 
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singer, man or woman, ever heard on ourstage. 
She is brimming with a sweet magnetism, full 
of fine determination and frankness. She is 
bound to hold her own anywhere. 

We must remember that she was the first 
one of the little company of artists whom we 
in this country call the Metropolitan singers te 
go into Wagnerian music. She learned the 
réles, and made a success of them in London 
and at Bayreuth, and it was she who encour- 
aged and led the way for the rést to follow. 
Side by side with Jean de Reszke she had 
studied ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,’”’ and when she 
learned that German music was to be made a 
distinct feature of the Metropolitan season, she 
naturally expected that she would be fairly 
treated in the distribution of the prominent 
Wagner parts. Instead, she discovered that 
she was not to havea single newrdle this year; 
that Melba was to play Brunnhilde with Jean 
de Reszke ; that he had written tothe Austra- 
lian prima donna and asked her to learn the 
part, and then had used his powerful influence 
with the management of the Metropolitan to 
secure her in the réle. 

When Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau failed, they 
owed Mme. Nordica five thousand dollars. 
When the affairs of the company came to be 
arranged, she asked one thousand dollars a 
night, and was led to understand that she 
would receive it. Believing this, she signed 
her name to the paper which made the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera House into 
a stock company. Jean de Reszke receives 
twelve hundred dollars a night and a percent- 
age which often brings his receipts up toa 
very much larger figure. Mme. Melba is said 
to get twelve hundred dollars and Calvé four- 
teen hundred anight. Surely, in the face of 
these figures, Nordica, our own singer, de- 
serves one thousand, and a chance to show 
what she can do. She is not ungenerous or 
unduly sensitive. She does not ask the ex- 
clusive use of herréles. But when she found 
that Brunnhilde, which she had made spe- 
cially her own, was to be given to Melba, and 
that she was the only singer who was to come 
back without a new character, she rebelled, 
and declined to join the company. 

The Metropolitan managers may yield to 
Jean de Reszke, who wants to act with Melba, 
and to Melba herself, but they have one thing 
to remember—that the money which pays these 
singers comes from the American public, and 
thatthe American public wants to hear Lillian 
Nordica sing, and to see her fairly treated. 


NEW VOICES AT THE OPERA. 

Felia Litvinne, presented at the Metropoli- 
tan this year in Mme. Nordica’s place, was 
heard here several years ago at the Academy 
of Music under Mapleson’s management, and 
under a different name. She isa sister of the 
Mr. Schutz who has become known in New 
York during the past three years as asort of 
walking advertisement of the de Reszke 
brothers. He is brother in law to Edouard de 
Reszke, and it was he who told the public all 
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those little tales of their life abroad which 
made the Polish singers so valuable to the 
newspapers. 

Mme. Litvinne has appeared most frequently 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg. Years ago she 
was an understudy at the Academy of Music, 
and was suddenly put on as the heroine in “Il 
Trovatore,’’ singing with de Anna, who has 
been there this winter. She made no partic- 
ular impression, either good or bad. 

The other new singers at the Metropolitan 
are David Bispham, of whom we have heard 
much in London, but who is an American by 
birth, Gogny, Thomas Salignac, Maria Belina, 
and one or twoothers, Bispham was heard here 
several years ago under Walter Damrosch’s di- 
rection, but his important work for the past ten 
years has been in England, where he took the 
chief baritone réles with the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. Oflate he has sungin Covent Garden. He 
sings in Italian, English, French, and German, 
and during the past few years has learned the 
Wagnerian operas. 

The operatic stage has always been cosmo- 
politan, but Mlle. Belina hails from a country 
which probably has never been represented 
upon it before. She is a Siberian, who went 
to Paris to study and to Brussels, two years ago, 
to make her début. M: Salignac is a native of 
Marseilles, and was a violinist before he dis- 
covered that he had a good tenor voice. 

Jean Lassalle comes back after an absence of 
two seasons. He had gone into business and 
said that he would never return to the stage, 
but his voice is improved by rest. Mancinelli 
returns to lead the orchestra again. 

Most of the prima donnas brought new réles 
this year. Mme. Eames-Story, who comes 
back with a three years’ contract, has been 
heard as Zlizabeth in ‘‘ Tannhauser.’’ We pub- 
lished a beautiful photograph of her in this 
character some time ago. Itwas also expected 
that she would sing S7eglinde in “‘ Die Walk- 
ure.”? Calvé will be Se//ka and Donna Anna. 


‘“THE BROKEN MELODY.” 

Once in a while we find occasion to wonder 
at the good nature of certain men. It could 
have been nothing more nor less than that ad- 
mirable quality which caused Sir Henry Irving 
to write a telegram ‘to the ‘‘actor musician,”’ 
Auguste Van Biene, which the latter has 
framed and displays in the lobby of the theater 
where he is acting. Being a man of excellent 
taste, Sir, Henry Irving could not have admired 
Van Biene as either a musician or an actor. 

That he is clever in a certain way goes with- 
out saying. Here isa ’cellist who would pro- 
bably be playing in some orchestra, or at best 
in provincial concérts, and who, if he could 
not play the ’cello, would never be accepted 
for one instant as an actor, drawing large houses 
night after night. His play is as bad as a play 
can be, and his actors are by no means dis- 
tinguished. ‘The contortions of the star him- 
self, as he plays, though of a most painful and 
eccentric character, are about his strongest 
evidences of genius. No artist would lend him- 
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self to such a cheap exploitation. The exhibi- 
tion is belittling to true musical art, and should 
be ranked in its proper place. 

COLUMBIA’S CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

This year sees a musician of the first class in 
a chair of music at Columbia College, a musi- 
cian who takes a serious and elevated view of 
his duties. He does not intend to have aclass 
in music which is a mere pretense, but it is to 
be as solid a course as that in Latin and Greek, 

Although Mr. McDowell is a New Yorker, 
the whole of his career as a musician has been 
spent in Boston and Germany. He is better 
known as a composer than as a performer, but 
among musicians he is famous as a virtuoso 
anda pianist. One of his first teachers of the 
piano was Theresa Carrefio. He studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire, going frem there to Ger- 
many, where his favorite instructor was Joa- 
chim Raff, who taught him composition. He 
was twenty one when Raff died, but by this 
time he had decided to stay in Germany. 

Six years later, in 1888, he brought to Amer- 
ica as much reputation as he has since ac- 
quired here, for German musicians were quick 
to accord him the high place that his work de- 
served. Much of his music has been com- 
pared with that of Beethoven. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN COMPOSER. 

Americans do not know half enough of their 
own musicians. Until McDowell was made 
professor of music at Columbia, how many 
people, outside of the strictly musical circles, 
knew anything of him or his work ? 

Another American composer who deserves 
popular recognition is George W. Chadwick. 
Mr. Chadwick had his first real recognition 
from Theodore Thomas. When the music 
was to be written for the opening of the 


World’s Fair, people expected to see Mr. . 


Thomas send the commission to Europe. In- 
stead, he intrusted it to two Americans, Pro- 
fessor Paine and Mr. Chadwick, with entirely 
successful results. In neither case did the 
composers have to ask for gentle treatment on 
account of their nativity. 

Mr. Chadwick lives in Boston, where he is 
organist in one of the prominent churches. 
He also directs choral societies in some of the 
neighboring towns. His family lived in 
Lowell. Like most people with creative musi- 
cal talent, he comes from a line of people 
noted for their taste for music; and it was his 
father and brother who taught him to play the 
pfano. His is a purely American story. After 
studying for a short time in Boston, he went to 
alittle town in Michigan, where he gave les- 
sons until he was able to go abroad to take a 
finishing course. In 1878 and 1879 he worked 
with Reinecke and Jadassohn in Leipzig, and 
then went to Munich. 

Mr. Chadwick has composed in almost all 
forms, but it is by his songs that he is best 
known in New York. ‘‘Good Night,’ ‘‘ She 
Leves Me,’ and “Sweet Wind that Blows,”’ 
are all favorites. Some of his newer songs are 
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set to poems by Arlo Bates, taken froma book 
called ‘‘ Told in The Gate.” 


PADEREWSKI’S PROTEGEE. 

They say that Paderewski has a protégée, in 
a well known New York society girl who has 
been musical all her life, and who came to 
know the great and magnetic Pole three years 
ago. When he advised her as to her course, 
she gave up everything to follow his sugges- 
tions and start on her way to what promises to 
be a successful professional career, Pade- 
tewski has given her valuable help, and this 
winter he has sent her to his own teacher, 
Leschetiszky, who will keep her two years. . 

Teachers of music are seldom fond of pupils 
who do not depend upon the results of their 
work for their livelihood. In most cases they 
prove to be mere dilettanti who stop short of 
all the drudgery; but this young woman seems 
to be made of stronger stuff, for she has com- 
manded the respect of all her teachers. It is 
only a new instance of the fact that no real 
artist is indifferent to the training of another in 
whom he sees the divine spark. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GERSTER. 
Mapleson has lately paid a visit to Etelka 
Gerster, who belongs to the old days of opera. 
People who saw Gerster in the ‘‘ Magic 
Flute ’’ a dozen years ago never pay any atten- 
tion to what Melba’s admirerssay. Facts may 
be all on Melba’s side, but she leaves no such 
impression upon the mind and ear as was 

forced upon you by Gerster’s lovely notes. 

Colonel Mapleson says that Gerster’s voice 
is as beautiful as ever in every respect save 
one: it has lost its volume. Hearing it is like 
looking at the stage through the wrong end of 
an opera glass. Her voice failed her after the 
birth of one of her children, and it was said 
for along time that her affection was merely 
temporary, and as much the result of nervous- 
ness as anything. But she has settled down, 
now, to the realization that her great gift has 
gone, and seems to be happy at home with her 
children. She teaches a large class of pupils, 
and her days of opera are like a dream of an- 
other life. 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF VAN ZANDT. 

Marie Van Zandt is to reappear at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris after an absence of ten years. 
There was a day when she was almost the idol 
of the French capital, but one night changed 
all that, and she was hissed from the stage. 
She tried again, but Paris would not have her, 
and since then she has sung in St. Petersburg 
and at Monte Carlo. Four years ago she came 
over here, but the New York critics said that 
her voice, like Sybil Sanderson’s, was too 
small to fill the opera house, and people would 
not go to see her. 

She had personal characteristics which have 
marred what should have been a great career. 
It remains to be seen if the new decade brings 
an audience who will judge her only by her 
voice. 
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No. 1.—SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


THE MOST FAMOUS LEADER OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PORTRAIT PAINTING—HIS 
REMARKABLE CAREER AND PERSONALITY, AND A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS 
OF SOME OF HIS BEST WORKS. 


HE first president of the Royal Acad- 
emy did a great many things besides 
painting pictures. He so impressed 

himself upon his day that it is probable that 
had he chosen any other profession he would 
have become prominent, although possibly 
it might not have been in the fashionable 
world. As the painter of two generations 
of English beauties, he knew every one of 
consequence in his day, but it was remark- 
able that this young man, after a short 
apprenticeship, should come from the 
country to take his place among the wits and 
gallants of a court, and lead them all. 

Joshua Reynolds was born in Devonshire 
in July of 1723. His father, Samuel Rey- 
nolds, was a schoolmaster, and his mother 
a clergyman’s daughter. Without doubt 
the education they gave their son added 
great delicacy to his conceptions, and filled 
his work with the exquisite taste that makes 
it notable, for they were both people of 
culture. The boy was not particularly pre- 
cocious as a draftsman. He had none of 
that astonishing talent which made Sir 
Thomas Lawrence noted when he was ten 
yearsold. Joshua’s first portrait was painted 
when he was twelve, ona piece of sail cloth, 
with common paint used in shipwrights’ 
painting sheds, and a curiosity it was said 
to be. 

From the beginning he was a student of 
everything that pertained to painting and 
drawing. His father had given him what 
is in some cases the fatal habit of trusting 
to books. Reynolds fortunately learned in 
one way and painted in another, through the 
alchemy of his own good taste and sense. 
When he was seventeen he was turned over 
to Hudson, the fashionable portrait painter 
of that day. But Hudson did not keep him 
long. We are a little tired of the old story 
that masters always grow jealous of their 
brilliant pupils, and turn them out on the 


world to achieve fame or starve. That 
Hudson turned Reynolds out is true, but as 
he himself never expressed any resentment 
over it, we need not. 

The young man, only half taught, paint- 
ing likenesses of the small gentry of Devon- 
shire, lamented that this was a wasted 
period of his life; but at twenty three we 
find him at work upon portraits that com- 
pare favorably with his later canvases. One 
of them was that of Miss Chudleigh, who 
afterward became the notorious Duchess of 
Kingston; another was the first of that series 
of portraits of himself which we all know. 
But although Réynolds was already noticed 
as a painter, the beginning of his career as 
anian of the great world came through his 
association with Commodore Keppel. This 
young sailor, about Reynolds’ own age—not 
more than twenty four—had already distin- 
guished himself by. a voyage around the 
world, and as the hero of a most sensational 
shipwreck. He had sailed in cominand of a 
new ship, when an accident compelled him 
to put back into port. While his vessel was 
refitting, he happened to be a guest in a 
house where Reynolds was painting, and 
the two young men started so violent a 
friendship that Reynolds accompanied the 
commodore on his voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean, and through him made his en- 
trance into fashionable life. The Sir Joshua 
Reynolds the world knows today was the 
direct result of the springing of a mast on 
a British ship. 

When he returned to London, it was to 
take up his residence in Leicester Fields, a 
squalid enough place now, but then fash- 
ionable, sacred to artists and literary people. 
Here Thornhill lived, and years later the 
author of ‘‘Evelina.’? It was now that 
Reynolds painted the full length portrait of 
Keppel, of which a celebrated critic said, 
‘* A figure so animated, so well drawn, with 


*This series will include articles on the work of Gainsborough, Lawrence, Kneller, Van Dyck, Rem- 


brandt, Gérard, Velasquez, and other old and modern masters celebrated as portrait painters. 











Anne, Viscountess Townshend. 


From an engraving by H. 7. Greenhead after the painting by Joshua Reynolds. 
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criticisms. He went his large and serene 
way quite unhampered. He has been called 
the portrait painter of women, yet his pic- 
tures of men are admirable. He appeared 
to reach into the very soul of his sitters. 


allits accompaniments so perfectly in unison 
with it, I believe never was produced before 
by an English pencil.’’ It was undoubtedly 
a breaking away from all tradition, and an 
‘epoch making work of art.’? To a world 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, President of the Roya! Academy 
From an engraving by J. K. Sherwin after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The Reynolds collector would sacrifice any- 
thing to possess ‘‘ Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire,’? or the ‘‘ Ladies Walde- 
grave,’’ but while the portraits of Lawrence 
Sterne and that realistic head of Dr. Samuel 


which knew Lely and Kneller and Hudson, 
it was a pyrotechnic display. 

But popular as Sir Joshua wasasa painter, 
and great artist as he undoubtedly was, he 
cared little to have artists about him. 


Almost his only professional friends were 
Allan Ramsay and our own Benjamin West, 
and he paid no attention to their advice or 


Johnson belong to another style, and might 
almost have been painted by another hand, 
they are unsurpassed. Sir Joshua always 
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Miss Penelope Boothby. 


From an engraving by J. J. Chant after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


declared that he had no desire or expecta- 
tion of going into the lives of his sitters, 
and recording them for future generations ; 
that he only tried to paint a likeness; but 
he lived too close to his art to judge it 
objectively. 

At the height of his fame he was so fash- 
ionable that he had difficulty in keeping 
his engagements, and this continued until 
failing eyesight caused him to give up his 
work, He painted over four hundred por- 
traits that have been engraved, and many 
more which were jealously guarded during 


the lifetime of the sitters, and which are 
now almost priceless. He was a very daring 
experimenter with pigments, with the re- 
sult that many of his pictures have seriously 
deteriorated in color; but the nobility of 
drawing and expression must remain as long 
as the outline endures. 

Here is an entry in Sir Joshua’s diary, 
dated July 17, 1762: 

Dined with Nelly O’Brien at six o’clock in 
Pall Mall, next door to the Star and Garter. 

These were the days that Thackeray has 
satirized, and that Junius rebuked, when 
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gentlemen made no secret of their acquaint- 
ance with these ladies of the stage and 
studios and fashionable. Bohemia. The 
names of the most celebrated of them ap- 
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their friends, than he would have worn a 
last season’s coat. Reynolds had more ex- 
cuse than the rest, for they undoubtedly 
made charming models, as his pictures 


Margaret Woffington, the Famous Irish Actress. 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


pear over and over again in Sir Joshua’s 
note books. While he was a man of un- 
blemished reputation, there was at that time 
a vogue in intrigue as in hats; and a man of 
fashion, which undoubtedly Sir Joshua was, 
would no more have confessed that he did 
not know Nelly O’Brien, Kitty Fisher, and 





abundantly show. He knew how to give 
the fullest graces of gentle breeding to the 
portraits of his aristocratic sitters, but he 
also knew how to paint the less dignified 
and conventional class, and to show wherein 
their peculiar charm lay. 

The full length portrait of Mistress ‘‘ Peg”’ 





















Woffington is one of the most brilliant of 
his pictures. ‘The fair Irishwoman was a 
lady of such charm that even death could 
not quench it altogether. Although she 
died more than a century ago, Charles 
Reade, who only knew her through por- 
traits and memories, confessed himself in 
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Children loved to sit to him. He kept toys 
and pets—many of his child portraits show 
a dog—in his studio to amuse them. There 
must have been in the gentle, well bred 
gentleman something left over from his 
own childhood which enabled him to enter 
into the lives of boys and girls, and feel the 





Miss Nelly O'Brien. 
From an engraving by G. H. Every after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


love with her, and wrote a most sympathetic 
life of her as a young girl and as an actress. 
What a creature of fire she must have been, 
and what a dashing figure she must have 
cut as a wild young blade on the stage ! 

It is surprising, in going over the list 
of Sir Joshua’s portraits, to see how many 
of them are of children. A great part of 
his energy went to composing children’s 
pictures. One of the most charming was of 
his favorite little Miss Penelope Boothby, 
sitting sedately in cap and kerchief. He 
himself considered ‘‘ The Strawberry Girl,”’ 
which much resembles the Penelope Booth- 
by portrait, as his most original work. 





innocent spirit of their babyhood. The 
man who could put aside the Irish actresses 
for fine ladies—who were not too squeamish 
to beg that there might be some touch of 
Nelly O’Brien’s expression put into their 
own portraits—and then stop to play with 
little children, and catch their best poses, 
had a remarkably simple and direct nature, 
or a wonderful versatility. 

Sir Joshua painted two Duchesses of Dev- 
onshire —the famous Georgiana several 
times, and her successor, Elizabeth, once. 
Elizabeth of Devonshire was Lady Elizabeth 
Foster before her marriage to her predeces- 
sor’s widower. In 1791, Mme. D’Arblay— 
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Lady Anne Bingham, 


From an engraving by Samuel Cousins after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


better known as the Fanny Burney who 
wrote ‘* Evelina’’—met both these two ladies 
at Bath, which was then the fashionable 
watering place. Lady Elizabeth Foster was 
the daughter of the Earl of Bristol, and even 
at this time, although she was the guest of 
her grace of Devonshire, she was regarded 
with the greatest jealousy. Mme. D’Arblay 
records that Lady Spencer ‘‘ introduced me: 
‘Duchess of Devonshire, Miss Burney.’ 
Her grace made me avery civil compliment 


upon hoping my health was recovering, and 
then Lady Spencer said, slightly, as if un- 


avoidably, ‘ Lady Elizabeth Foster.’ ’’ But 
if the Lady Elizabeth was snubbed by her 
women friends, she had her revenges. 
Gibbon said of her that ‘No man could 
withstand her; if she chose to beckon the 
lord chancellor from his woolsack, in full 
sight of the world, he could not resist obe- 
dience.’? Reynolds’ portraitshows a slight, 
pensive girl with close curling hair. 
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Lavinia, Countess Spencer. 


From an engraving by Saniuel Cousins after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Among the loveliest of Sir Joshua’s pic- 
tures were those of the pretty Bingham 
sisters, They were the daughters of Sir 
Charles Bingham, created in 1776 Baron 
Lucan of Castlebar. Their father was inti- 
mate with Reynolds, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, and all the set of clever men who 
made that a brilliant period. When La- 
vinia Bingham married Viscount Althorpe, 
heir to the earldom of Spencer, and brother 
to Georgiana of Devonshire, Horace Wal- 
pole printed an ode written in her honor by 


Sir William Jones, and printed on the Straw- 
berry Hill press. Reynolds’ portrait of her, 
which was exhibited with that of her sister, 
at the Academy of 1786, recalls Locker’s 
lines: 
Beneath a summer tree, 
Her maiden reverie 
Has a charm; 
Her ringlets are in taste; 
What anarm! What a waist 
For an arm ! 


Sir Joshua was not only a man of fashion 
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Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. 
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From an engraving by J. J. Chant after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


and a great artist, but the prince of good 
fellows beside. It was at his suggestion 
that the famous literary club was formed in 
1764, where all the wits gathered. There 
is a famous engraving called ‘‘A Literary 
Evening at the House of Reynolds ”’ which 
shows them all gathered together; Dr. 
Johnson in his wig, and behind his chair 
that humble hanger on of the great man’s, 
who was merely tolerated in this company, 
yet who.was to show it to posterity as no 
other group was ever shown before. 

Rapid and prolific as he was, painting as 


many as a hundred and fifty portraits in a 
year, Reynolds’ work is never monotonous. 
Not one of his pictures but has a character 
and grace of its own. His fancy seemed 
never ending; in every face he saw, what- 
ever latent charm it possessed would spring 
to the surface. for his pencil to catch. The 
office of the artist is to paint something that 
will appeal ta the emotions, that will ex- 
press the hidden spirit of his subject. This 
is what Sir Joshua did when he made every 
woman look from his canvas as she appeared 
in the eyes of a lover. 
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A WESTERN WOMAN POLITICIAN. overturned the politics of several Western 
Whether Mrs. Mary E. Lease, the femi- States, and which bade fair to sweep over 
nine Boanerges of Kansas, is or is not an the entire Union. She did more than any 
ideal, she is certainly a type. She is the one else to overthrow the Republican party 
product of the political and social conditions in Kansas, where it had been dominant 
of a wide and important section of the coun- since the war. Her oratory might evoke 
try. She represents an upheaval which has smiles in the classic halls of Congress, but 
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Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease. 
From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 
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it is a power upon the prairies. When she 
first made her pyrotechnic appearance, John 
James Ingalls sneeringly declared that 
‘women, like the decalogue, have no place 
in politics.’? She retorted by driving the 
brilliant Senator into private life, where he 
has since remained. 

Mrs. Lease is not a Westerner, or even an 
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to be fruitful of advantageous results to 
more than one important branch of Ameri- 
can industry. Large orders are expected 
for railroad material to be used on the great 
Siberian line now in course of construction. 
Coming closely after the purchases of Penn- 
sylvania armor plate for the Czar’s war 
ships, these transactions seem to imply that 


Prince Michael Hilkoff, Russian Minister of Transportation. 


From a photograph by Sgodnoval, St. Petershuryh. 


American, by birth. She was born in Ire- 
land, and came here as a child with her 
parents, shortly before the civil war. Her 
father entered the Union army, and died in 
the prison pen at Andersonville. Mr. Lease 
—who may be classed among the ‘‘ unknown 
husbands of famous wives’’—is a druggist 
in Wichita, Kansas. He is said to attend 
strictly to his business of mixing pills and 
powders, leaving the toils and honors of 
politics to his aggressive wife. 


A RUSSIAN RAILROAD PRINCE. 
Prince Michael Hilkoff’s recent flying 
visit to the United States may be destined 


the Russian government has decided to 
abandon English manufacturers in favor of 
their American rivals. 

Russia could have sent no more fitting 
envoy to inspect our railroads and our iron 
industries than Prince Hilkoff. In him are 
combined the pride and power of the ancient 
Tartar noble and the push, energy, adapt- 
ability, and personal simplicity of the latter 
day American. He delights to recall that 
some thirty years ago he was working for a 
dollar a day in a Philadelphia machine shop. 
He would rather dwell upon that phase of 
his life than on his historic lineage, which 
antedates the beginnings of the reigning 




















house of Romanoff, or on his present high 
official station. His early years of rough 
toil in a strange land, without money and 
friends, and with the burden of a wife and 
young children, were the result of a mar- 
riage that estranged him from his family. 
He was a clever and industrious mechanic, 
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Hilkoff,’’ his subordinates say. ‘‘ His heart 
is as big as an arbooz.’’ An arbooz is 
a watermelon, and watermelons grow to a 
great size in Russia. 


AN HEIR OF THE CRUSADERS. 
With all the pitying world turning its eyes 





The Prince de Lusignan, Titular Prince of Armenia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem. 


From a photograph by Pirou, Paris. 


and worked his way to the superintendency 
of a railroad in South America. Thence he 
was recalled to Russia, to begin his official 
career as a minor employee of the govern- 
mental railroad department, and gradually 
to work his way to the head of the bureau. 

Hilkoff is known in his own country as 
the ‘‘Russian Yankee.’’ His appearance 
fits the name, as the accompanying portrait 
will testify. His manner is easy, almost 


nonchalant, without a trace of the stiffness 
characteristic of men who have held office 
all their lives. 


‘‘ There is no one like Uncle 





toward Armenia,it miay be of interest to give 
a portrait of the prince who is the lineal 
descendant of that unhappy country’s 
Christian kings. The last of those medieval 
rulers died five hundred years ago, and lies 
buried at St. Denis, just outside of Paris. 
The present prince, Guy de Lusignan, was 
born in Constantinople, but lives in Paris, 
in a quiet home among his books. He was 
exiled from the Sultan’s dominions for dar- 
ing to protest against the iniquities of the 
rule of ‘‘the butcher of the Bosphorus.”’ 
His title, that of Prince of Armenia, 
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The Right Rev. William. Lawrence, D.D., Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts. 


From a photograph by Notman, Bostun, 


Cyprus, and Jerusalem, he inherits from 
his namesake, the famous Guy de Lusignan 
who was Saladin’s foe in the twelfth cen- 


tury. He himself is the gentlest of men, 
a learned scholar, the author of a score of 
historical works—including histories of 
Napoleon, of Venice, and of the world— 
and a lover of art and of music. He 
belongs to most of the scientific and 
historical societies of Europe, and has 
traveled almost all over the world. His 


chief task at present is the compiling of a 
French-Armenian dictionary, to which he 
devotes many hours of each day. 

The prince is a widower, his wife, the 
Comtesse Marie Godefroy de Goupil, having 
died several years ago. He hasa son, Leon 
de Lusignan, and a daughter, the Marquise 
de Mauroy. He recently recognized Miss 
Clara Barton’s noble work in Armenia by 
bestowing upon her the decoration of the 
Order of Melusine, a guerdon with which. 




















his ancestors used to reward the services of 
their bravest knights. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ SUCCESSOR. 
Rich men are by no means rare in politics, 
but it is seldom that they are found electing 
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factor that some of his friends prophesied 
that he would die poor. He founded the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge, and contributed to all forms of 
charitable and religious work. His liberal 
aid to the pioneer settlers of Kansas was 





Gabriele d’'Annunzio, the Italian Author. 


From a photograph by Le Liewre, Rome. 


the ministry for their life occupation. Dr. 
William Lawrence, the head of Episco- 
palianism in Massachusetts, is probably the 
most conspicuous case in point. 

Bishop Lawrence’s wealth, of course, was 
not acquired in his profession, but came to 
him by inheritance. His grandfather 
founded the prosperous manufacturing city 
on the Merrimac which bears his name. 
His father was one of the merchant princes 
of Boston, and so generous a public bene- 





recognized by the naming of the town of 
Lawrence, in that State, in his honor. With 
all his gifts to others, he left a handsome 
fortune to his son, the present bishop, whose 
wife also inherited wealth. 

Bishop Lawrence was a classmate of Sen- 
ator Lodge at Harvard, and studied for the 
ministry at the institution founded by his 
father. After serving as rector of a church 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts, he returned to 
Cambridge to become assistant dean of the 


















Matthew Stanley Quay, United States Senator from Pennsylvania. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


seminary,and to be promoted to its headship. 
In 1893, after the death of that great Episco- 
pal preacher and leader, Phillips Brooks, he 
was elected to succeed to the vacant bishop- 
ric of Massachusetts. In this important 
post he has identified himself with neither 
the high nor the low church wing, but pre- 
fers to be regarded as broad in his views 
and sympathies. He is an excellent ad- 
ministrator, an earnest preacher, popular, 
generous, and hospitable—a type of the 
modern cleric who devotes first rate business 
abilities and intellectual gifts to the service 
of the church. 


THE NEW ITALIAN AUTHOR. 

A country’s literature is always affected 
by its political life. For half a century be- 
fore the consummation of Italian unity, the 
historic peninsula’s artistic brain seemed to 
be paralyzed. Musicians came out of Italy, 
and artists learned to paint there, but her 


contributions to the world’s literature had 
ceased. After 1870 there was something 
like an awakening. Very curiously, it be- 
gan with physiologists and criminologists; 
and in the work of some of those who have 
followed them we find suggestions of the 
material that prompted the writings of the 
alienists. 

D’Annunzio, the first of the new Italian 
novelists to find a world wide audience, is 
a young man only a little past thirty. 
Thirteen years ago he published a volume 
of poems whose boldness shocked the con- 
servative critics. It was followed by an- 
other, which reached Paris, and caused 
Melchior de Vogiié to hail its author as the 
first of modern Italian poets. His later work 
has been in the field of fiction—gloomy and 
morbid, realistic and vet highly imaginative. 
‘* Piacere,’’ ‘ L/Innocente,’’ and ‘ Trionfo 
della Morte’’ are his three best novels. 
His powers are versatile, his tastes cosmo- 
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politan. He calls Goethe and Shelley his 
gods, Bourget his master. 

It is among women that d’Annunzio has 
found his most sympathetic readers. More 
emotional than men, they enjoy his swift 
changes from songs of passion to wails after 
purity. The work upon which his fame 
rests loses much when translated into 
English, as our language cannot express 


his absolute divorce from morals and at the 
same time keep free of vulgarity. His 
admirers declare that d’Annunzio has suc- 
ceeded in doing this in his native tongue. 


THE SILENT. SENATOR FROM PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

But for the remarkable advent of Mr. 

Hanna, Senator Quay would have no rival 
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in this country as a political manager. Of 
the many able men who guide the destinies 
of the victorious Republican party, he is 
the most experienced, dexterous, and astute. 
The proverbial iron hand and velvet glove 


are his in the highest degree. He does not 
care for a brass band campaign. He never 
puts forth loud claims. He is taciturn and 
secretive—‘‘the silent man,” politicians 
call him. He makes few promises, but 
never breaks one. 

Senator Quay gets his fighting blood and 
his ‘‘canny’’ qualities from his Scottish 
ancestry. His father was a Presbyterian 
clergyman settled in Western Pennsylvania. 
It is said» that one day the elder Quay 
brought home a Bible and a sword, and an- 
nounced that he would give one to his 
son and the other to his daughter. Matthew 
was to choose first. The boy wanted the 
sword, but thought he would like to possess 
the book also. He therefore chose the Bible, 
calculating that his sister would have so 
little use for the sword that she would give 
it to him. The story may not be strictly 
true, but it is at least characteristic. 

By profession Mr. Quay isa lawyer, but he 
has had little time for practice. During the 
civil war he served as colonel of a Pennsyl- 
vania regiment. At its close, he plunged 
into politics, becoming the chief lieutenant 
of the Camerons, and later succeeding to 
their party supremacy. From the arena of 
State affairs he graduated into that of the 
nation at large. His most signal triumph 
was won in 1888, when, as chairman of the 
Republican national committee and chief 
manager of the Harrison forces, he con- 
ducted to a successful issue a campaign that 
began with little apparent prospect of 
victory. 

Last September, when politicians on both 
sides were issuing the usual prophesies of 
huge majorities for their respective candi- 
dates, Mr. Quay gave it as his opinion that 
the Republican nominee would receive 
about 275 electoral votes, the rest going to 
Bryan. The silent Pennsylvanian’s conser- 
vative forecast—a remarkably accurate one, 
as it proved—encouraged Mr. McKinley’s 
supporters more than the more sweeping 
claims of less experienced leaders. 





NEW YORK’S NEW GOVERNOR. 

The election of Frank S. Black to the 
chief magistracy of the Empire State is a 
signal instance of the readiness with which 
our political system takes men from the 
ranks and promotes them to high command. 
Just as every soldier in Napoleon’s armies 
carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
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so should every country lawyer in America 
be ready with an inaugural address or a 
speech for Congress. 

Governor Black is a Maine farmer’s son, 
who worked his own way through school 
and college, and to the bar, supporting him- 
self by teaching, canvassing, and writing. 
Settling in Troy nearly twenty years ago, 
he built up a good practice, and became 
prominent in municipal politics as a foe of 
the corrupt ring that had dominated the 
city’s affairs. An incident that attracted 
public attention to the local situation was 
the murder of Robert Ross, a Republican, 
by a Democratic ‘‘ heeler’’ at the polls in 
1894. Mr. Black led the movement to 
secure the murderer’s punishment, and to 
strike an indirect blow at the influences 
that were behind him and his class. He was 
rewarded with a nomination to the present 
Congress, of which—though he is a clever 
and effective speaker—he has been a silent 
member. 

Governor Black’s political faith is of the 
straitest sect of Republicanism. He be- 
lieves that all that is good in American life 
is wrapped up in one party. ‘‘The last 
time the Democrats were right,’’ he said in 
his speech at the Saratoga conventiun, ‘‘is 
beyond the memory of any person now 
living. It is a matter of pure tradition, and 
even the tradition is credited only by mem- 
bers of that party.’’ So much for Demo- 
crats, and as for Mugwumps: ‘‘ You know 
what has always become of the men who 
leave the Republican party because they 
have become too good. They prove it by 
joining one infinitely worse.” These are 
characteristic samples of Mr. Black’s in- 
cisive oratory. It may be inferred that his 
administration will be conducted upon the 
theory that to the victors belong the spoils. 
It is likely, at the same time, to be both 
clean and able. 





ENGLAND’S IRISH CHIEF JUSTICE. 

The honors paid to Lord Russell of Kil- 
lowen during his recent visit to America 
were a deserved tribute to the most famous 
member of the legal profession in England, 
who came to this country with a message of 
peace and good will. It was as Sir Charles 
Russell, the barrister, that his reputation 
was won. He was far the most eloquent 
man at the English bar—its only eloquent 
man, some said. Shrewd, humorous, good 
tempered, a well equipped jurist, and an in- 
defatigable worker, he had no rival as a 
persuader of juries and a winner of verdicts. 
His practice was enormous, and his fee 
book was said to show an income of $150,000 
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a year. Withal he was fond of society and 
of sport, his special hobbies being horse 
racing and whist. 

Three years ago, when Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge died, Sir Charles Russell, who was 
serving as attorney general in Lord Rose- 
bery’s cabinet, was promoted to the vacant 
post, and to a seat in the House of Lords. 
He is the first Irishman to reach the head of 
the English bench, and the first Catholic to 
do so since the days of the Stuarts. Hewas 
born at Newry, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and first began to practise in Bel- 
fast. He is a life long believer in home 
rule for his native island, and was one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s warmest supporters in his 
movement toward the realization of Irish 
political hopes. His most famous profes- 
sional achievement was his utter discomfit- 
ure of the London 7Zimes before the com- 
mission appointed to investigate that news- 
paper’s charges against Mr. Parnell. His 
exposure of Pigott, the forger of the docu- 
ments printed by the Zimes, was so dra- 
matic and relentless that it drove the per- 
jured scoundrel to suicide. 





ABOUT PROMINENT PEOPLE. 

It has often been said that this is the day 
of young men; but it is also a day when 
‘* old age has yet its honor and its toil ’”’ toan 
extent rare in former times. To take one 
or two out of many recent instances, Lord 
Palmerston’s record in the English premier- 
ship, which hiscontemporaries regarded asso 
marvelous, has been far surpassed by Glad- 
stone. In this country, two much older 
men than Gladstone helped to elect Major 
McKinley to the Presidency. One was 
James W. Bradbury, a former Senator from 
Maine, who was born in 1805—the year of 
Trafalgar and Austerlitz. The other was John 
I. Blair of New Jersey, born in 1802, thirty 
two months after the death of George Wash- 
ington. Last year’s Republican convention 
was the first to which Mr. Blair has not been 
a delegate, since the foundation of the 
party—a political event in which he him- 
self played a part. In his ninety fifth year 
he still retains much of the mental vigor 
that has made him one of our great ‘‘ cap- 
tains of industry,’ and a remarkable figure 
in the story of the development of the 
American railway system. 

* % % 

Another remarkable old man is Dr. 
Temple, who at seventy five has just become 
the head of the English church. He was 
the son of an officer in the army, and though 
he was one of the best students of his year 
at Oxford, no career seemed to open for 
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him, and he won no sort of distinction until 
he was nearly forty. Then he was appointed 
to the headmastership of Rugby School, the 
post in which the well remembered Dr. 


Arnold had made himself famous. Dr. 
Temple proved an equally successful educa- 
tor, and went from Rugby to be the queen’s 
chaplain and Bishop of Exeter, whence he 
was transferred to London and finally to 
Canterbury. 

* % % % 

Critics who delight in international com- 
parisons tell us that an offense against 
sexual morality is more readily forgiven in 
England than in the United States. With 
all the freedom of divorce in some of our 
Western communities, nowhere does society 
frown upon the divorcée so much as in 
America. Nowhere is a vulnerable personal 
record such a bar to success in public life. 

Another instance of this last fact was 
given at last November’s election, when 
Mr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, was 
decisively defeated in his attempt to secure 
a reélection to Congress. Meanwhile Sir 
Charles Dilke, who some years ago figured 
in a similar and equally shocking scandal, 
has retrieved his place in the English Par- 
liament, which listens to him with respect 
and attention when he rises to speak. 

* * * * 

Had not Thomas C, Platt, of Owego and 
New York, adopted a business career, with 
an occasional dabble in politics for the 
amusement of his leisure hours, he might 
have won fame as a poet. He has been 
fond of verses and verse making ever since 
he was an undergraduate at Yale. Some 
time ago he was a guest at a newspaper 
men’s club, and was called upon for an 
after dinner speech. Instead of delivering 
an address upon politics or journalism, he 
surprised the party by reciting a poem which 
he said he had composed that afternoon at 
his office. It was a rhymed story of the 
adventures and ultimate fate of a mis- 
chievous pig, told with a humor that de- 
lighted his hearers. 

But Mr. Platt seldom gives to the world 
the product of his poetic muse. It is said 
that campaign songs are his specialty, and 
that he has atrunk full of them at his old 
homein the country; but they have never 
been published, inspiring as they might be 
to the supporters of the famous Republican 
leader. 

Mr. Platt has other ‘‘ side issues ’”’ besides 
poetry. He owns—or rather Mrs. Platt 
owns—an orange grove. During one of their 
holiday trips in the South, the Platts took 
a fancy to a little plantation in Florida, 




















with eighteen acres planted with orange 
trees. Mrs. Platt bought it, and found a 
profitable sale in New York for its surplus 
product. Then came the great frost of two 
years ago, which wrought such havoc 
among the Florida groves; and last season 
half a dozen small fruit were sent North as 
the entire crop of the Platt estate. The 
Senator does not regard orange raising as his 
greatest business success. 
% % a * 

Max Nordau is one of the men who, like 
Sir Henry Irving, have permanently 
adopted a name first used as a professional 


pseudonym. The author of ‘‘Degenera- 
tion’? began life as Max Sudfeld. He 
parodied Sudfeld (‘‘Southfield’’) into 


Nordau (‘‘ Northmeadow’’) for a signature 
to some of his early newspaper articles. 
Recently, after his sensational literary suc- 
cess, he took the necessary steps to make the 
nom de guerre his legal appellation. Dr. 
Nordau is described as a man of very quiet, 
retiring tastes, almost a recluse. He lives in 
an apartment over a wine shop, on an un- 
fashionable street, and is practically un- 
known in Parisian society. 
% % * x 

There comes from Washington a story, 
which if not true, is at least ben trovato. 
It seems that some appointment was up for 
confirmation during an executive session of 
the Senate. An objection was made to the 
nominee, which another Senator met by a 
plea for generosity and mutual consider- 
ation, ‘‘In matters like this one,’’ he said, 
‘‘T think Senators should apply the golden 
rule.”’ 

Senator Stewart of Nevada had been 
absent, but returned to the Senate chamber 
just in time to hear the last words. He 
promptly broke in with: ‘‘ Mr. President, 
I protest against this open flaunting of the 
rule of gold. The bankers of Wall Street 
have run this country long enough. Ever 
since that historical outrage, the crime of 
seventy-three——”’ 

But at this point there were laughter and 
explanations, and the Nevada Senator per- 
ceived that his enthusiastic devotion to the 
cause of silver had for once led him into 
error. 

% % % oe 

There was some prospect, before the last 

elections, that John James Ingalls might 


return to the Senate this year; but the de- . 


feat of his party in Kansas ended his hopes, 
for the present at least. Ingalls has been 
missed at Washington. As a phrase maker 
he has few equals; as a trouble maker, 
though he is not a malicious man, he is 
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equally distinguished. He is an intellec- 
tual gymnast, and likes to perform ora- 
torical or epigrammatic feats without much 
regard for the feelings of those upon whom 
he may alight when he comes to the 
ground. 

One day he stood with his hands resting 


on his hips—a favorite attitude—and 
watched Senator Allison crossing the Senate 
chamber on his way to a committee room. 
Finally Mr. Ingalls said, in his character- 
istic style, deliberate and articulate: ‘‘A 
cat—creeping after a mouse—across a velvet 
carpet—would make more noise than Alli- 
son—on a corduroy road—in hob nailed 
boots.’? The description is paralleled by 
another that has often been quoted among 
his fellow Senators: ‘‘ Allison could walk 
across the Senate when the floor was cov- 
ered with eggs, and never break a shell.”’ 
% # * # 

Levi P. Morton once told a newspaper 
correspondent in Washington that he found 
the Vice Presidency of the United States 
an agreeable post. It is probable that few 
of those who have held it have agreed with 
him. The Vice President’s only duty is to 
preside over the Senate. He has neither 
part nor lot in the deliberations of the cabi- 
net orin any of the executive departments. 
Frequently he isa man who is not on the 
best terms with the President, and has 
little or no influence with the administra- 
tion. The only patronage he controls is 
that of his little office in the Capitol ; and 
he is pursued by office seekers who think 
that his failure to provide for them is due 
to intentional neglect of their claims. The 
greatest dignity that attaches to the posi- 
tion comes from the possibility of succes- 
sion to the Presidency. 

The Vice Presidency has generally been 
regarded, too, as a political graveyard. 
Those who believe in luck call it a ‘‘ hoo- 
doo”’ office. Hendricks died in the first 
year of his service. Arthur became Presi- 
dent, but left the White House a bitterly 
disappointed man, and died shortly after- 
ward. Wheeler fell into obscurity at the 
end of his term. Wilson died in his room 
at the Capitol. Colfax retired from office 
in disgrace. Johnson was promoted to the 
Presidency by Lincoln’s tragic death, but 
his later experiences were not happy. 
Breckinridge left Washington to join the 
Confederacy. King, who took the oath of 
office in Cuba, died the following month. 
Hannibal Hamlin and Mr. Morton—who is 
now the only living former Vice President—- 
have been the two fortunate exceptions to 
the rule. 


OUR FAMILY TREE. 


HEN I came home from my visit in 
Chicago, I was determined to have 
some ancestors before I went there 

again. All the girls there that I knew were 
wild-on the subject of genealogy. They 
had a club that was more exclusive than the 
Colonial Dames; they wouldn’t admit any 
one unless she could trace her ancestry back 
to a lord somebody at least, and the higher 
the title of her remote ancestor, the more 
elated the girl felt, and the more the other 
girls looked up to her. Papa talked some- 
times of moving to Chicago, and if I went 
there to live I should feel dreadfully not to 
belong to the Noble Lineage Club—that was 
what they called it, or the ‘‘N. L. C.,’’ for 
_ short. 

I was admitted to all the meetings while 
I stayed, for I was visiting a girl whose 
great grandmother’s grandfather was a mar- 
quis ; and besides, they rather pitied me 
because I lived in a town where no one 
bothered much about ancestors, and had 
never thought of looking mine up. 

‘* You may havea good many, youknow,”’ 
Bess Delorue said consolingly, the day I 
left. ‘‘ You want to begin to look up your 
family tree at once. You'll find it dread- 
fully fascinating.”’ 

Jack Dent made a lot of fun of me when 
I told him about it, the day after I got home. 
He said it was evidence of an effete civiliza- 
tion indeed when girls of my age, and liv- 
ing in Chicago at that, couldn’t find any 
better way of employing their time than in 
hunting for dead ancestors. He asked me 
if I had ever heard the story of the French- 
man who, after listening patiently for a long 
time to a companion’s boasts of his ances- 
tors, finally drew himself up proudly and 
said: ‘‘Monsieur, you talk of ancestors ! 
Bien! Behold me then. I aman ancestor !’’ 

Jack is always telling stories without any 
point to them, anyhow. I’ve known him 
all my life, and he’s a real good friend of 
mine, but sometimes he presumes too much 
on our friendship. I did not intend to have 
my ideas laughed at, and I just looked at 
him as witheringly as I could as I said, 

‘*Of course, Mr. Dent, some people would 
not find it profitable to look for their ances- 
tors. It would be like looking for a needle 
in a haystack.’’ 


But he only laughed in an exasperating 
way, and inquired, as he stepped off the 
porch to go home, 

‘* What particular part of the haystack are 
you going to search first, Miss Dorothy? Let 
me know if you need a microscope. I’ll lend 
you mine.”’ 

‘““No, thanks,’’ I said airily. 
need it to look for your own.” 

Wasn’t he provoking? But it didn’t make 
any difference. I had made up my mind 
who was just the person to help me in my 
researches, and I sat down at once to write 
to him. My cousin Fred lived in a univer- 
sity town in the West, and was considered 
by all his relations an infant prodigy, and 
destined to become a great man eventually. 
He was a right well developed infant, being 
seventeen, in fact, and a head taller than 
any of us. But the amount that he knew 
was prodigious, and he was always getting 
interested in something that no one else 
bothered about, and going into it heart and 
soul. His last fad had been electrical, in 
more ways than one. He had fixed up so 
many electrical contrivances all over the 
house that you never knew what was going 
to happen if you opened a door, or stepped 
on a rug, or picked up anything that was 
lying around. 1 got so that I was afraid to 
touch anything, and I went around in over- 
shoes all the time—because rubber is a good 
insulator, you know. 

He was a most indefatigable youngster, 
and I knew if he once got interested in the 
family tree he would never stop until he 
had traced it to the topmost twigs, or if not 
quite to the topmost twigs, a good way up 
at least. And I was not entirely without a 
clue for him to start with. I had found an 
article once in a newspaper about an old 
lady’s birthday celebration, mentioning a 
legend in her family that it derived its 
ancestry from Henry VII of England. ‘The 
reason I had noticed the article was because 
my grandmother, who was visiting us at the 
time, had told me that the old lady was a 
cousin of her father. I knew that grand- 
ma’s father’s name was Whitford, and this 
had also been the name of the old lady and 
of the highly connected family; sol thought 
it probable that we could trace our ancestry 
through grandma’s father back to Henry 


“You'll 
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VII, and maybe farther, for I suppose 
Henry VII must have been the descendant of 
some other royal persons. I was going to 
tell Jack about this, if he hadn’t been so 
rude; but I wrote it all to Fred, and then 
waited with what patience I could for an 
answer. 

It came in a few days. To my great joy 
Fred hadn’t any absorbing specialty on 
hand, and was already deep in the fascina- 
tion of genealogical researches. He told 
me that he had established beyond a doubt 
that our great grandfather belonged to the 
Whitford family which claimed such a long 
pedigree, and had already made some pro- 
gress in tracing it out. He had found that 
great grandfather Whitford’s father had 
been a minister, and his grandfather as well; 
while his great grandfather had been the 
first Whitford to come to this country, and 
he, too, was a minister. But this was all he 
had been able to find yet, for there seemed 
to be no way of discovering who the first 
Whitford’s ancestors were. But Fred had 
concluded that the royal blood might come 
through the wife of one of the ministers, 
and he determined to try that hypothesis a 
while, always reserving the possibility that 
the first Whitford—the Rev. Silas Whit- 
ford, I should say—bore the weight of 
ancestry on his shoulders if it could be 
traced. 

I was a little disappointed that he had 
not found some one who had come over in 
the Mayflower or fought in the Revolution, 
for I began to long to join the Colonial 
Dames or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution if I couldn’t get into the N. L. 
C. But I didn’t say anything about this to 
Jack when he came over to inquire how my 
search for lost ancestors, as he called it, was 
coming on. I told him with dignity that 
Fred had already succeeded in tracing our 
line back for six generations, and that for 
three generations the Whitfords had been 
niinisters. Jack whistled. 

‘‘T didn’t dream you had so much clerical 
blood in your veins, Dorothy,’’ he remarked. 
‘‘Your great grandmas couldn’t have been 
very religious. My! but they must have 
been a trial to their reverend husbands !”’ 

‘* Jack,’’ I said severely, ‘‘ if you haven’t 
any interest in genealogy yourself, you 
might at least spare me such rude personal 
remarks,”’ 

‘‘Beg pardon, Dorothy,’”’ he said con- 
tritely, ‘‘I meant it for a tremendous com- 
pliment to your esteemed ancestresses, in- 
deed I did.”” And he really looked very 
downcast, and was very nice during the rest 
of his call. He showed so much serious in- 
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terest in the subject that I finally let him 
see Fred’s letter, and confided to him my 
hopes about Henry VII. When I got to 
that part of my story he coughed sus- 
piciously, but when I looked up he was per- 
fectly solemn. 

‘‘T was only thinking what a stingy old 
rascal Henry VII was,’’ he explained, in 
reply to my questioning look. ‘‘I do not 
think it ought to do his disembodied spirit 
good to know that a nice American girl 
wants to have him for an ancestor.’’ 

I told him before he went home how anx- 
ious I was to learn that some one of my an- 
cestors had fought in the Revolution, so 
that I could join the D. A. R. when I went 
to Chicago. But Jack just grinned. 

‘““At any rate the Wimodaughsis will be 
open to you,’ he said. ‘‘ You’d fill the bill 
ou the ‘daughsis’ part, at least. How 
many men have you promised to be a 
sister to by this time, Dorothy???’ Wasn’t 
he rude? 

It was not long before I received another 
letter from Fred, and he was very enthusi- 
astic over the progress he had made. He 
had been investigating the pedigrees of the 
wives of the Whitfords, and had found that 
one of them was a direct descendant of Mary 
Brown, the daughter of the Peter Brown 
who came over in the Mayflower ; and that 
another was a daughter of Colonel Jedediah 
Richards, a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war. 

‘*So you can be a Colonial Dame and a 
Daughter of the Revolution if you want to, 
Dorothy,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ And I still hope to 
find out about Henry VII. I tell you I’m 
proud of our family tree. Blood tells every 
time, and ancestry is more important than 
wealth.”’ 

That’s exactly what I thought myself. 
It always.did seem to me, though of course 
I hadn’t thought about it very much before 
I went to Chicago, that there was something 
about persons with an ancestry that dis- 
tinguished them from the herd. I’m sure I 
always thought it would be dreadful to be a 
Smith or a Jones; so hopelessly common- 
place. And you never could find out any- 
thing about your ancestors in that case. 

But it is amazing how much there is to 
find out before one’s family tree is complete. 
We haven’t begun to look up papa’s father’s 
people, the Marvins, and mamma’s people. 
I suppose I’d have to do that myself; Fred 
wouldn’t care about them, as they are not 
his ancestors. 

I think it was so inconsiderate of people 
in those old times not to keep a record of 
their ancestors. It would have been so 
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much easier for us when we came to study 

our lineage. I determined I’d keep the 
record of mine, any way, so that none of 
my descendants should have the trouble I 
had. Not that I did very much of the real 
hard work, but it was the nervous strain 
that told on me. I grew so anxious for 
Fred’s letters I could hardly wait until the 
postman came. I got real encouraging let- 
ters from Bess Delorue, for I kept her in- 
formed how things were going. 

‘*T’m sure you’ll find that you came from 
illustrious stock, Dorothy,’’ she wrote. ‘‘ If 
you really are descended from Henry VII, 
dear, the girls will have to elect you presi- 
deut of the N.L.C. I’m so glad we got 
you interested in genealogy. Isn’t it fasci- 
nating? I’ve been trying lately to find out 
something about mamma’s ancestors, but I 
haven’t found much yet. You know her 
name was Tolliver, and that was originally 
French—Taillefer. Isn’t that an aristo- 
cratic name? Some one told me the other 
day that it was just French for Smith, 
Wasn’t that absurd?”’ 

I read this letter to Jack one day when 
he was over—he knew Bess, too—and he 
smiled rather sardonically over this last 
sentence, 

‘*Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
Your lineal line you can’t ascend, Without 
strong reason to apprehend, You'll find it 
waxed at the other end,’’ he recited mock- 
ingly. : 

Jack was getting simply unbearable. 
But not long after that he began to improve. 
I really grew so much interested in our tree 
that I could not talk of anything else; and 
when Jack found how the subject had taken 
hold of me, he began to treat it quite re- 
spectfully, and even to take a deep interest 
in it, apparently. One day he actually told 
me he had been making some feeble 
attempts to find out about his own ancestry, 
but he hadn’t learned very much of im- 
portance, he said. 

‘‘I’m so glad you are getting interested 
in the subject, Jack,’’ I said. ‘I really 
think good blood is more important than 
anything else; and a knowledge that one’s 
ancestors were the right kind of people 
does give one somuch self respect. Besides, 
just think, Jack, you and I are the sum 
total of our ancestors up to date, and how 
important it is to know they were people of 
culture and refinement.”’ 

‘*YVes, but suppose they weren’t,’’ he in- 
sisted. ‘‘Suppose a fellow found a horse 
thief or a barmaid figuring somewhere 
among the entries. As the sum total of his 
ancestors, he might feel himself justified if 
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he happened to have a leaning toward horse 
stealing or slinging cocktails,’’ 

“*T wish you would not make such vulgar 
allusions, Jack,’’ I said severely. ‘‘It’s very 
unlikely that any of my friends have any 
such ancestors,”’ 

‘All right, Dorothy,’’ he said humbly; 
‘*T really beg your pardon.’’ And he was 
very silent all the rest of the time he stayed. 

That week I had a letter from Fred that 
made me dance,for joy. He had been 
browsing among genealogical works in the 
university library, and had come across a 
rare volume, the memoirs of the Rev. Silas 
Whitford, the first of the family to come to 
America, Of course he was overjoyed. In 
this book he found conclusive evidence that 
the line of which we were in search, the one 
that was supposed to lead back to Henry 
VII, entered the Whitford family through 
the wife of the Rev. Silas. Her name had 
been St. John previous to her marriage, and 
she possessed the right to use the St. John 
arms. At the time of her marriage the 
king had bestowed upon her husband, who, 
it seems, came of good though not noble 
family, the privilege of adopting them as 
the Whitford family arms. There was a 
picture of the coat of arms in the book, and 
¥red had copied it, and would send me a 
copy soon. He been obliged to go home 
before he had finished tracing the St. John 
pedigree, but he had found that Elizabeth 
St. John Whitford’s father was Sir Oliver 
St. John, and her grandfather Sir Thomas 
St. John, Baron Bletsoe. 

‘*So you are good for the N. L. C.,” his 
letter said; ‘‘but you’li be president of it 
yet, I’ll warrant, for there are just wonder- 
ful possibilities ahead of us.”’ 

How excited I was! I didn’t care so 
much about the N. L. C. any more; I felt 
above that. Somehow I was sure I was de- 
scended from an illustrious line of .ances- 
tors, and I already began to feel the 
superiority of noble birth to any vulgar 
display of one’s family conne¢tions. The 
coat of arms arrived in due time. It wasa 
truly wonderful copy, drawn on an octag- 
onal piece of board, which had been var- 
nished to keep the drawing from being 
erased. It represented a shield, decorated 
on the upper half with two things I took 
to be daggers, and below with a lion ram- 
pant—I guess you’d call him rampant; he 
stands on his hind feet, with his paws in 
the air. Over the shield is something which 

I suppose is a griffin. It isn’t rampant, but 
it has a very precarious footing, and with 
orfe of its paws it brandishes fiercely a bunch 
of something that looks like forked light- 
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ning. I’m not up on the language of her- 
aldry, and it makes me feel bad every time 
I try to describe this coat of arms. 

I set it up on the mantel in the hall, and 
was studying it when Jack came in. I 
pointed it out to him with great pride, but 
I could see that his pretended interest was 
feigned, and he looked rather melancholy, 
I thought. .He poked the fire aimlessly, 
and looked at my cherished piece of board 
as if he would like to throw it into the 
grate. Finally he laid down the poker and 
drew a long breath. 

‘‘I say, Dorothy,’”? he began abruptly, 
‘‘suppose some fellow who was pretty well 
off and honest and straight and all that, you 
know, but hadn’t any pedigree to speak of, 
should ask you to marry him, would you?”’ 

‘‘What a question, Jack!’’ I replied, 
with dignity. ‘‘ Ofcourse I wouldn’t. 
man I marry must be first of all a man of 
family. I could not tolerate a blot on our 
*scutcheon’”’ ; and I gazed lovingly at the 
belligerent griffin. 

Jack picked up his hat and inspected the 
lining carefully, as if he thought he might 
find an ancestor or two hidden away inside. 

‘*Don’t you feel well, Jack?’’ I asked 
sweetly. ‘‘What makes you so quiet 
today?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing,’’ he replied absently, and 


then, as he buttoned his overcoat, ‘‘I just 
came over to tell you that I’ve been looking 
up my ancestors a little, and I find my 
grandmothers on both sides were named 
Smith. Good afternoon;’’ and he went 
moodily down the steps. 

‘*Poor fellow,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘no 


wonder he felt blue. Ill try to cheer him 
up a little when he comes again.”’ 

But he didn’t.come for a good while after 
that, and when he did come I was so 
excited over the news Fred had sent me in 
the interval that I forgot all about trying to 
cheer him up. For Fred had gone back to 
the university every day, and was spending 
his whole time tracing the St. Jolin line. 
He had followed it back several generations, 
all of them Sir Johns or Sir Olivers or Sir 
Williams, but he had come to a point where 
there was apparently a break in the line. 
If he could fill this one gap, he wrote, he 
would be able to trace our ancestry back to 
the time of William the Conqueror, and 
even, he dared to hope, to King William 
himself, 

Jack was gloomily studying the daggers 
adorning my coat of arms while I read him 
this portion of Fred’s letter. 

‘‘Oh, hang it, Dorothy,’ he broke in at 
this point, ‘‘ why don’t you trace your an- 
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cestry back to a primordial, protoplasmic, 
atomic globule and be done with it? It’s 
all nonsense anyhow, and the whole thing 
makes me tired;’’ and he stared fiercely at 
the lion rampant, never looking at me at 
all, though I let an awful silence fall be- 
tween us for nearly half a minute. 

I felt that he had gone a little too far, and 
though I pitied him when I thought how 
those Smiths must rankle in his mind, I 
felt it necessary to show that I was offended. 

‘Really, Jack,’’ I said freezingly, ‘I re- 
gret having wearied you. You will doubt- 
less be very glad to excuse me now. I have 
some letters to write;’? and I started to 
leave the room. . 

‘*T’ll relieve you of my presence, then,’’ 
he replied as he started toward the door. 
‘* Please excuse my rudeness. I’ll not offend 
again;’’? and he closed the door behind 
him, But in a minute he opened it again, 
and stuck his head in with the most nat- 
ural expression I’d seen on his face for 
weeks, as he called me back. ‘‘By the 
way, Dorothy,’ he said, ‘“‘I met a fellow 
yesterday that has a family tree that would 
lay your William the Conqueror plantlet in 
a deep shade. He traces his descent in an 
unbroken line back to Noah. His name is 
Benjamin Isaacs, and he is an old clothes 
dealer on Sixth Street;’’ and he went off 
whistling, ‘‘ My Name is Solomon Levi.”’ 

The next day came a telegram from Fred 
that nearly gave me nervous prostration, it 
was so incomprehensible and so tantalizing. 

‘*Dear Dorothy,” it read, ‘‘I’ve got it. 
Gundred is William’s daughter and Henry 
VIL is our stepbrother. Hurrah !—Fred.”’ 

Now what could I make out of that? Of 
course I inferred that he had established the 
fact that William the Conqueror was our 
ancestor, but what under the sun did he 
mean by announcing that Henry VII was 
our stepbrother? However,'I was not kept 
in suspense very long. The next day came 
a long letter from Fred that explained 
everything. It seemed that one of the de- 
scendants of Gundred, the daughter of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was Margaret de Beau- 
champ, who married Sir Oliver St. John. 
This Sir Oliver traced his ancestry back to 
the time of King William, and was himself 
the ancestor of our branch of the St. John 
family. After his death Margaret de Beau. 
champ married John, Duke of Somerset, 
and by this marriage became the grand- 
mother of Henry VII. So the mother of 
Henry VII was stepsister to Sir John St. 
John, the son of Sir Oliver and Margaret; 
and Fred, in his wild delight at having 
brought everything to such a satisfactory ter- 
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mination, tried briefly to express our rela- 
tionship to King Henry by dubbing him 
our stepbrother. The wife of one of the 
later St. Johns traced her ancestry back to 
King William, too, through a long line of 
English sovereigns, so there was no doubt 
that kingly blood flowed in our veins, if it 
was diluted a little. 

Fred said he was arranging our tree, and 
was going to have it printed on a large sheet 
of paper and framed, and would have one 
printed for me, if I wanted it. Of course I 
wanted it, and I wrote to him to send it to 
me as soon as possible, for I wished to have 
it framed and hung in the hall before papa 
and grandma came. Papa had been away 
almost all the time we had been working on 
our tree, and did not know anything about 
it. Now he was coming home and was bring- 
ing grandma with him fora visit; and I could 
hardly wait to see how surprised they would 
be to learn what an illustrious ancestry 
they had. I was more proud than ever of 
grandma. I had always thought her the 
dearest old lady in the world; and any one 
could tell by looking at her that she came 
of excellent family, there was so much deli- 
cacy and refinement in her face, and her 
bearing was so stately and dignified. 

While I was waiting as patiently as I 
could, I wrote to Bess and told her all about 
it. She was just delighted, and told me she 
always knew I came of an exceedingly aris- 
tocratic line of ancestors, because I had an 
air of innate refinement that centuries of 
culture, she said, could not give to one 
of plebeian extraction. It was real nice of 
Bess to say all this, for her ancestry wasn’t 
half as good as mine, and she said in her 
letter that she was afraid she couldn’t find 
out much about the Tollivers, But she is 
so unselfish, I knew she was sincere in her 
congratulations. 

Well, the tree came at last, and I gloated 
over it for hours, tracing the intersecting 
lines and learning the names of the dukes 
and earls by heart. It wasa proud moment 
for me when it was finally framed and hung 
over the mantel, where the lion rampant 
and the griffin seemed more conscious than 
ever of their importance. Grandma and 
papa had come the night before, but I had 
not told them anything about it, for I 
wanted to surprise them. 

Jack dropped in as I stood entranced be- 
fore the great names of my ancestors, and 
took it all in with a long, low whistle. 

“T'll bet William didn’t know who his 
grandfather was,’’ was all he could find to 
say. 

I did not deign to reply, for I heard 


grandma coming with papa from the library. 
I had told them I had something to show 
them. When I had explained to them 
about my treasure, I led them up to exam- 
ine it, hardly able to contain myself for ex- 
citement, while they gazed a moment in 
silence. Then papa turned with a quizzical 
smile to grandma, who was studying the 
names with great interest. Dear grandma 
in her gray silk gown and white lace cap, 
she was a worthy descendant of dukes and 
earls, I thought. 

‘* Well, mother,”’ he said, ‘‘ what do you 
think of it?” 

‘I was just thinking how much brother 
Daniel would be interested in all this,’’ she 
replied. 

‘** But you are interested, too, aren’t you, 
grandma?’’ I said, a little disappointed at 
her tone. ‘It belongs to you as much as 
to him.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, dear,’ grandma said sweetly ; 
‘*T cannot claim so ancient and honorable 
a lineage, I fear. I was only father and 
mother Whitford’s adopted daughter, you 
know.”’ 

Their adopted daughter! The room 
seemed to turn around for a minute as I re- 
peated the words. ‘‘ Their adopted daugh- 
ter, grandma ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘they adopted me 
when my father and mother died and left 
me a mere baby, and I never knew the dif- 
ference as far as love and care could pre- 
vent it.”’ 

‘But grandma,” I said desperately, ‘‘ who 
were your father and mother, then ?”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ she said brightly, ‘‘ they were old 
friends of father Whitford. My father’s 
namie was Jones.”’ 

‘* And your mother’s ?’’ I asked faintly. 

‘*Was Jones, too, dear, when she was a 
girl. But they were no relation to each 
other.”’ 

Then there was an awful silence, while 
grandma serenely admired the clever draw- 
ing of the coat of arms. I suppose she 
thought Fred went to all that trouble for 
her brother Daniel, too. 

I had forgotten all about Jack, but as I 
looked around helplessly I saw him. If he 
had laughed then, I should have burst into 
tears; but he was looking at me with such 
a scared, solemn expression that the absur- 
dity of the whole thing struck me, and I 
laughed until the tears rolled down my 
cheeks, 

* # * * 

Any way I’ve always thought that it is 
what you are yourself, and not what your 
ancestors were, that counts. Jack says he 

















has always felt that way about it, too. And 
I know one thing: it wouldn’t make a par- 
ticle of difference to me whether the man 
I married had any ancestors or not. If he 
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was honest, you know, and all that, and 
hoved me devotedly, that’s really all I’d 
ever care for. 

But how shall I ever tell Fred? 


Ethel Dane Roberts. 








THE BANSHEE. 


TONIGHT the moon is eerie, 


The wind sobs soft and low, 
And by the fireside, weary, 
I watch the embers glow, 


Till goblin voices, sighing 

From out the night, draw nigh, 
And in the dark replying 

I hear a Banshee cry. 


Tis not out by the river, 
’Tis not beneath the tree; 
The moonlight’s eerie quiver 


Shows no white ghost to me; 


A stealthy footstep falling 
Fills me with vague alarms 

And lo, a Banshee, calling, 
Flies right into my arms. 


Oh, Banshee of the stairway, 
White ghost from out the hall, 
Do you think this a fair way 
To fright me with your call? 
To Poppy Land you wandered; 
The Sandman closed your eyes; 
Have all the dreams been squandered 
That now, sweet ghost, you rise? 


There, doubtful little maiden 


With hair of rumpled gold 


And blue eyes slumber laden, 


Don’t fret, 
Come where 


I will not scold; 
the fire is glowing 


And all the ghosts have fled; 
I’ve stories worth the knowing 
Before it’s 





time for bed! 
Winthrop Packard. 




















HEN the South Gila Canal Company 
first made its headquarters at Cac- 
tus Flats, it had hastily constructed 

a machine shop, two blacksmith shops, and 
barracks for the engineers. The laborers 
preferring more open quarters, a number of 
white tents dotted the mesa, with here and 
there a rude shack and one or two adobe huts. 

Four saloons soon opened their hospitable 
doors and invited the six hundred inhabi- 
tants to quench their thirst with the famous 
Gila River whisky, the deadly mescal, or 
other spirits guaranteed to be just as effec- 
tive. The principal hostelry was known as 
‘The Cowboy’s Rest.’’? Why it was called 
by this name no one seemed to know, for 
cowboys seldom visited Cactus Flats, and 
when they did, it was not in search of rest; 
but there was the name rudely painted over 
the door, with the letter ‘‘S’’ doing the 
backward curve in imitation of an interro- 
gation point. 

Aside from the saloon business, there was 
no other commercial industry in the camp. 
One enterprising gentleman from Phoenix 
had erected a store opposite the Rest, with 
the intention of running an opposition to 
the commissary department. His failure 
was speedy—brought about mainly by the 
fact that his gun stuck in its holster the 
fraction of a second too long. 

The camp is situated on the mesa that 
forms the south jaw of the Gila River 
Canyon, whence the sluggish stream of 
muddy water emerges and twists its way 
through the yellow sands. There the bed 
of the river is about twenty five hundred 
feet in width—ten feet of which is occupied 
by the river itself. On either side the 
smooth walls of black basalt rise two hun- 
dred feet in the air, and, wherever a ledge 
or crevice offers, the brilliant yellow sands 
that cover the mesa make flakes of bright 
color against the black background. Cacti 
of all varieties, the most prominent being 
the tall sujuaro, tangled clumps of mesquit, 
and a few scattering cottonwoods along the 
river help to break the monotony of the 
Arizona landscape. Far away in the north 
the blue, uneven line of the Eagle Tail 
Mountains forms a darker shadow against 
the sky, like a half cut cameo. 

The picturesque attire peculiar to the 
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country prevailed. Mexicans with their 
sombreros heavy with silver trimming, the 
red shirted workmen, and the frontier dress 
of the engineers lent active color to the 
scene. One day, however, the arrival of a 
gentleman in clerical attire sent a mild 
quiver of excitement through the camp, 
such as even a shooting scrape seldom 
created. When the stranger finally located 
in an abandoned adobe, there was some 
talk on the part of the rougher element of 
riding him out of camp on a rail. The 
prime movers in the scheme were the 
gamblers and saloon keepers; but, strange 
to say, Pepetia had taken up his cause, and 
as Pepetia was a general favorite, the talk 
died out very quickly and the parson re- 
mained unmolested. 

He was a small man, very compactly 
built, with a pair of mild brown eyes and a 
soft, womanly voice. Cheyenne, in the 
vernacular of his native Northwest, said he 
looked like a ‘‘ cayuse,’’ so the boys gener- 
ally called him ‘‘ Parson Cayuse.’? Once 
Big Muddy had blurted it out to his face, 
but the parson only smiled, which added 
greatly to Muddy’s confusion. 

He held an informal meeting on his first 
Sabbath in camp, having notified his con- 
gregation by word of mouth, and the boys, 
anticipating some ‘‘fun,’? attended in a 
body. Pepetia was there, modestly attired 
and evidently expecting trouble. There was 
none. ‘The parson preached in a colloquial 
way. When he told a parable he made it 
sound more like a modern story, and did it 
so well that he managed to hold the interest 
of his hearers, When they dispersed little 
groups gathered here and there to chat over 
the novelty. 

At the poker game that evening in The 
Cowboy’s Rest, opposite the store where 
the meeting had been held, Cheyenne, who 
had a liberal supply of blue chips in front 
of him, and was consequently in a talkative 
mood, remarked : 

“If that cuss that blew all his stuff an’ 
come back to do the baby act on the old 
man had been a son of mine, thar wouldn’t 
have been no y’arlin’ killed that night, I’m 
a tellin’ you. If he’d a’ wanted a feed, he’d 
had to do some tall hustlin’ to git it—I’ll 
take two cards.’’ 



























































“Discard, then,’’? said Moseman, who 
was dealing. ‘‘The old man was a soft 
mark. I ran away with a circus when I 
were a kid, and when I come back my dad 
fell on my neck with the buckle end of a 
strap. I call—watcher got?’’ 

‘Jack full on tens,’’ said Cheyenne, and, 
no one objecting, he gathered in the chips. 

The Sunday meetings served as a new 
topic for conversation, and gave rise to 
some rather hot discussions, which were 
generally decided by the local sheriff. 
They became quite popular, and soon, 
though few noticed it, a sort of mild reform 
took place, and the name of God was used 
less frequently in the camp vocabulary. 

The parson quickly became accustomed 
to his strange congregation. They were 
rough and uncouth in their ways, but as a 
rule their hearts were big and kind, while a 
certain amount of simplicity in their natures 
furnished him excellent material to work 
upon. He soon endeared himself to them 
in many ways. 

Once when a steer ran amuck through the 
camp, successfully escaping the bullets that 
were fired at it along its route, the parson 
happened to turn a corner as the brute was 
charging down upon a group of Mexican 
children who were building mud houses in 
the center of the road. He took in the 
situation at a glance. A shiny blue somie- 
thing gleamed in his hand; there was a 
flash, and the steer fell headlong, plowing 
the ground with its horns, almost to the 
parson’s feet. As the wreath of smoke 
slowly lifted the spectators saw him shove 
a huge Colt’s revolver in his belt, and con- 
ceal it beneath his clerical waistcoat. 

‘‘ Clean through the center of the head,” 
said Cheyenne afterwards, when telling the 
story. ‘‘ Boys, that’s the kind of a parson to 
have! But,’? he added reflectively, ‘‘I 
wonder why in thunder he packs a gun!”’ 

‘Wall,’ drawled Yankee Jim, ‘‘ he’s been 
talkin’ kinder loose about the dev-al lately, 
an’ I guess he’s heeled in case they meet.”’ 

If the parson had had any enemies before, 
this action won them over. It proved his 
grit, and a parson possessing this quality, 
which is sometimes supposed to be rare 
among the clergy, was an acquisition to 
Cactus Flats society that deserved encourage- 
ment. The rough characters were conquered, 
and even Keno Mike, the Mexican proprie- 
tor of the monte game, created quite a stir 
by occupying a seat in church the following 
Sunday. Pepetia too, strange woman that 
she was, and one who seldom exchanged 
more than a word or so with anybody, soft- 
ened toward the parsor, and assisted with 
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her womanly taste in arranging the interior 
of the improvised church. 

Who Pepetia was, and what her history, 
was a matter of conjecture only. She had 
arrived in Cactus Flats one morning, carry- 
ing her boy in her arms, both seemingly 
very much exhausted by long travel and 
exposure. Some of the women had found 
her fainting on the road, and cared for her 
until she recovered. They considered her 
very ungrateful when she refused to tell her 
story, and kept an obstinate silence in_the 
face of all their questions. Thereupon the 
camp invented a tale of its own, with tlie 
plain gold ring that circled the.third finger 
of her left hand as a prologue, and, satisfy- 
ing itself in this manner, immediately lost 
all interest in the matter. 

Pepetia attended Yankee Jim when he 
broke his arm, and by many similar actions 
she won herself a position in the rough 
hearts of the men. They respected her, 
for Cactus Flats had its chivalry. So she 
lived quietly with her boy in an old shack 
just outside of the camp, and numerous 
gifts of food and provisions found their way 
to the widow’s door, though the donors kept 


themselves modestly in the background. 


The boy was a dreamy, lovable little fellow 
of some five or six years of age, whose 
mother called him ‘‘Teddy.’? The camp 
spoke of him as ‘‘ Pepetia’s kid,’’ for but 
few came to Cactus Flats who were not re- 
christened, the name being selected, as a 
rule, from either the newcomer’s native 
State or his personal peculiarities. 

In July, when the sun seemed to burn up 
the very shadows, a disease manifested itself 
in the Flats which baffled the skill of the 
camp doctor. This worthy’s medical edu- 
cation had been limited to the ailments of 
horses, and his practice seldom went beyond 
the administration of severe antidotes for 
the liquor dispensed over the saloon bars. 
But the symptoms of the new epidemic de- 
veloped rapidly, and even his slight knowl- 
edge of medicine recognized it as smallpox. 

Pepetia’s boy was the first victim. It was 
not long before the mother contracted the 
disease, and after stubbornly resisting (a 
characteristic of hers) gradually succumbed. 
The parson was with her to the last. Death 
came at early morning. She had slept un- 
easily all night; as the first white light 
crept slowly through the dusk, she raised 
herself on her elbow and turned toward the 
window where the parson was seated. 

‘‘Parson,”’ she called, ‘‘ I’m going.’’ He 
turned toward the bed. ‘‘ Oh, you needn’t 


tell me I’m not—I know; but I’ll go will- 
ingly, gladly, if you will promise to take 
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care of Teddy, if God spares him. You are 
a good man. I have known very few in 
my life. Teach him to live as you have. 
His father’s in Nashville—Henry Wade. 
Should you ever see him tell him I forgive 
the blow—oh, God !”’ 

She gasped and stopped. The parson 
lifted her in his arms; she made another 
effort to speak, but her eyes were already 
filled with the strange light that comes as 
the spirit enters the gates of the valley of 
the shadow, and with a long drawn sigh she 
fell back upon the pillows." Reverently the 
watcher closed the long lashes over the 
lusterless eyes, and kneeling beside the bed 
sobbed silently. 

The disease made rapid progress. At last 
a doctor was called from Tucson, and upon 
his arrival a corps of nurses was organized. 
Chief among the willing helpers was the 
parson. Utterly fearless of contagion, 
he lent most valuable aid to the doctors, 
giving his patients almost a woman’s care, 
until gradually the dread scourge had run 
its course. 

The parson took charge of Pepetia’s boy 
when the latter recovered, and soon there 
grew up between the two an attachment 
that made them inseparable. He was a 
gentle little fellow, and his great brown 
eyes—like a setter dog’s—were humid with 
affection whenever they rested upon his 
guardian. 

Cheyenne’s struggle with the disease had 
been a hard one. One day, during his con- 
valescence, he feebly dragged himself to the 
door of the church, where the parson sat 
busily engaged in fashioning an impossible 
wooden monkey with his jack knife. ‘The 
animal was destined to climb a stick for the 
amusement of Teddy, who, seated at the 
parson’s feet, was eagerly watching the pro- 
cess of creation with all the delights of an- 
ticipation. 

‘*Parson,’’ said Cheyenne huskily, ‘‘ I’ve 
done a rough bit of travelin’ in my time, 
and I wanter say if it hadn’t been for you, 
on the last trip, I guess I’d got my call. 
You footed along with me like a man and a 
pard. I hain’t much on the talk, but par- 
son, I got you marked down in here,’’ lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart. ‘‘ An’ thar 
hain’t nothin’ goin’ to wipe it out— 
shake !”’ 

As they shook hands there was a sus- 
picion of moisture in the parson’s eyes, 
while Cheyenne gulped, coughed, swore a 
mild oath, patted the boy on the head, and 
walked away. 

The fame of the parson of Cactus Flats 
attracted not a few strangers to the place 
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‘to take in the show.’’ One Sunday 
morning a tall, lank individual, mounted 
on a yellow bronco, rode into camp. After 
deluding his animal into the belief that it 
was securely picketed, by throwing the 
lines over its head and allowing them to 
trail on the ground, the newcomer followed 
the last stragglers into the church and took 
a seat upon a board in the rear of the build- 
ing. During the discourse he annoyed his 
neighbors exceedingly by grinning in a sar- 
castic manner behind his wide brimmed hat. 
Once he smothered a laugh with his hand, 
whereupon Big Muddy, who occupied an 
adjoining soap box, was awakened from the 
lethargy into which he had fallen under 
the joint effect of the sermon and of his 
previous night’s potations. The congrega- 
tion was startled by hearing a husky voice 
remark: 

‘““Whatcher laffin’ at, yer dam fool? 
Think thish’s a circus ?”’ 

Instantly every head was turned. The 
stranger’s ruddy face took on a deeper hue, 
and he seemed anxious to keep it concealed 
as much as possible. A whispered explana- 
tion at last satisfied Muddy, for he rose and 
remarked: 

‘“’Scuse me—my mistdake—’sall right, 
parson—gen’lman’s got a cold—let ’er go.”’ 

He probably intended to say more, but 
was persuaded to sit down, by the aid of his 
coat tails, and he sat down hard. 

The stranger remained about the camp all 
day, and toward evening he was seen leading 
his bronco in the direction of the preacher’s 
adobe. The boy was ailing. The parson 
had just managed to get him to sleep, and 
was about to prepare his evening meal, 
when a shadow, intercepting the red sun- 
light that streamed in through the open 
door, caused him to look up. He smothered 
an exclamation, and one hand involuntarily 
sought for his gun. 

‘* Hands up!” said the stranger promptly, 
as his quick eye detected the movement. 
He was covering the parson with a heavy 
Colt’s, and his little mottled eyes gleamed 
viciously over the blue tube. ‘‘No use, 
Dixon,’’ he went on, ‘‘ I’ve got the call this 
time, and if you make a move like that 
again I’ll have to drop you.”’ 

Entering the room, he calmly removed 
the parson’s gun; and, with the rapidity of 
one accustomed to such tasks, ascertained 
that his prisoner was now weaponless. 
Then he nodded toward the stool at the 
table, and said, ‘‘Sit down.”’ 

The parson obeyed; his face was white 
and drawn, and he clasped and unclasped 
his hands nervously on the table before 

















him, Kicking an empty box into position, 
the stranger seated himself opposite, re- 
garding the other in silence for a few mo- 
ments. Then, sliding a flask of liquor 
across the table, he said: 

“Take adrink. It’s good stuff—packed 
all the way from Fo’t Wuth. What, you 
won’t? Why not? You hain’t carrying 
this yeah parson business as far as that, are 
you? Higsbee was down yeah last week; 
he said he recognized you, but I didn’t 
allow it were you till IJ looked into that 
window a minute ago. A parson!’ he 
chuckled silently, ‘‘ wonder what the folks 
’round yeah will say when they find out 
who youreally are! A bank thief parson— 
look out !’’ for the other had made a move- 
ment asif to rise. ‘‘I’magoin’ to take you 
all back to Fo’t Wuth, an’ I want you to go 
thar alive, so sit still.’’ 

The parson’s head fell forward on the 
table; his shoulders moved convulsively, 
and he clutched nervously at the cloth. 
After a moment he spoke: 

‘Sheriff, it’s hard. I’ve lived straight 
since I’ve been down here, and I think I’ve 
done enough good to make up for that job 
back in the States. I don’t know what it 
is, but somehow the old way of living seems 
to have dropped away from me. Since I 
put on these togs in Tucson I’ve been an- 
other man altogether. It’s hard to have to 
go back to that hell!”’ 

‘‘Took here, Dixon,’’ interrupted the 
sheriff, ‘‘don’t spring any new deals on me. 
You tricked me once, and I hain’t goin’ to 
stand fo’ any mo’ of it. I’ve come all the 
way from Texas fo’ you, an’ you go back, 
dead or alive—so you might as well quit 
bluffin’ an’ show up yo’ hand.”’ 

He took a pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket and rattled them on the table. The 
parson started at the sound, hastily drawing 
back his hand and crying : 

‘‘For God’s sake, sheriff, not that! Tl 
go quietly enough, but don’t put the brace- 
lets on me till we get out of this district. 
They all know and love me around here, 
even the kids, and if they find out who and 
what I am—why, all the little good I’ve 
done or tried to do will go for nothing ; for 
who will ever believe in God if a thief has 
preached His creed ?”’ 

‘“Put ’em on! I’m sorry, Dixon, but 
yo’re too tricky to trust—hold out yo’ 
hands.”’ 

‘‘Just a moment, sheriff—I’ll give you 
my word——”’ 


“Don’t want it—I hain’t takin’ no 


chances, so on they go.”’ 
He reached forward as he spoke, and 
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grasped the parson’s arm; but for amoment 
he lowered his gun, and in that moment 
the parson possessed himself of another that 
always hung on the nail under the edge of 
the table. Before the sheriff could recover 
himself, he leaped backward, upsetting his 
stool, and stood back to the wall, with the 
muzzle of his newly acquired weapon threat- 
ening the other’s breast. 

Silently they faced each other. The sun 
had fallen below the horizon, leaving the 
sky all aglow with a dull saffron, and the 
dim light stealing through the door and 
window outlined the furniture in the room 
with soft color. The sleeping boy’s faint 
breathing came from the bunk in the corner, 
and the exhaust of the engines at the works 
up the canyon, reéchoing from the cliffs, 
sounded with the regularity of heart throbs, 
while the warm breeze brought faintly to 
their ears the fragments of a dirge-like 
Mexican song. 

At last the parson broke the silence. 

‘* Drop that gun !’’ His voice was strained 
and harsh. ‘‘ Drop it!’? The sheriff sul- 
lenly threw his weapon on the table. ‘‘ Now 
take off your belt—that’s right! Chuck it 
over in the corner—good! Now we’ll talk. 
If I were to kill you now, I could easily get 
to Mexico before any one discovered it. I 
was thinking it all over as we stood here a 
moment ago, but I can’t doit. All 1 ask 
of you is this—don’t put those things on 
me, an’ I’ll go to Texas with you quietly 
enough. Will you promise me this?’ 

The sheriff nodded assent. 

‘*Then,’’ the parson resumed, ‘‘I want vou 
to give me a few days’ time to look after 
that boy there. He’ll have a hard row to hoe 
all alone in this world, but I’ve got a little 
money I want to put in trust for him—with 
his father, if I can find him. Will you 
promise me what I ask? If youdo, you can 
take this gun.”’ 

‘Well, Dixon, I'll take your word an’ 
you have mine. It’s a go,’’ replied the 
sheriff. j 

The parson walked to the table and placed 
the gun upon it. ‘Thanks!’ he said. 
‘“You see I promised the boy’s mother to 
look after him, and I want to keep that 
promise.’’ 

‘‘Ain’t he yo’ boy, then?’ asked the 
sheriff. 

‘ No,’’ answered the parson. ‘‘ His name 
is Wade. He’s got a father somewhere—in 
Nashville, I believe. His mother ran away 
from her husband because he struck her. 
She died of smallpox here, a while back, 
an’ I’ve been taking care of the boy ever 
since. What’s the matter, sheriff ?” For 














the man had fallen heavily to a seat, and 
was staring at the parson, the muscles of his 
now colorless face twitching with emotion. 
He reached for the flask and nearly emptied 
it before he spoke. 

‘“‘Thar hain’t nothin’ the matter, less’n 
I’m tired out.’”” He walked to the bunk 
where the boy lay and gazed down into the 
flushed face. ‘‘Poor little kid—so his 
mother’s dead! I wonder if she ever spoke 
of her husband, if she ever forgave him fo’ 
hittin’ her. She did, didn’t she, Dixon? 
You said she did !”’ 

‘‘VYes—her last words were forgiveness.”’ 

‘* Look heah, Dixon, this yeah boy’s got 
to be looked after, an’ I reckon you’d better 
take mo’ time. I’ve got business to at- 
tend to back in Texas—it will keep me a 
month, mebbe mo’. I’m goin’ now, but ’— 
he forced a laugh—‘‘ I’ve a notion to kiss 
that kid. Kin I? You won’t mind?’ He 
stooped and kissed the boy. ‘‘ You see,”’ 
he added apologetically, ‘‘ I’m fond of kids. 
Good by.”’ 

And before the astonished parson could 
speak, the sheriff hurried from the house, 
mounted his animal, and galloped away. 

Things went on in Cactus Flats much as 
usual after that, the only variation being a 
school which the parson started, gathering 
his pupils from the uncared for children of 
thecamp. He was greatly assisted in his 
work by the contents of two big ‘jack 
pots,’’? which were donated at the Sunday 
night poker game. This enabled him to fit 
up his little school room with the necessi- 
ties for the proper training of the young 
idea. His novel method of teaching, his 
gentleness and patience, soon gained him 
the love of his pupils, and when their shrill 
voices rose and wavered around his deeper 
baritone, all other noises in the immediate 
neighborhood seemed to be hushed. Once 
the sound interrupted and terminated a hot 
political argument in a neighboring saloon, 
which probably would have ended in blood- 
shed. Yankee Jim said it reminded him of 
his home in Vermont, and the memory 
must have haunted him, for he tried to 
drown it that night with “artificial whis- 
ky.’’? Toward morning he was found down 
by the river, seated in the muddy waters, 
weeping and gurgling forth a song. 

Saturdays the parson devoted to picnics, 
and it was a pleasant sight to see him lead- 
ing a pony, well laden with packages of 
provisions, and surrounded by the merry 
children, to whom the delights of a picnic 
were yet new. ‘The ground selected was a 
small peninsula which jutted out into the 
canyon about a mile below the camp. A 
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narrow neck of sand connected it with the 
mainland, and the outlying portion was 
covered with a thick growth of mesquit. 
Two or three tall cottonwoods and some 
yellow willows cast a few mottled but wel- 
come shadows over the place, and the river 
crawled silently by the sandy shore, where 
the little ones would wade about, building 
houses or gathering odd shaped pebbles. 

Early one spring morning, when the par- 
son and his scholars had started for their 
picnic grounds, news came that the water 
up at the head-of the canyon was rising 
rapidly. An extra gang of men were put to 
work strengthening the upper dam, and 
when the noon hour came everything seemed 
to have been made secure. But the rapidly 
melting snow in the Eagle Tails was grad- 
ually filling the river up, and the enormous 
pressure brought to bear on the dam soon 
had its effect. 

The first warning of danger came in the 
shape of a roaring sound from up the can- 
yon. Without any further notice, a wedge 
shaped wall of water, bearing on its foam- 
ing crest the wreckage of the upper dam, 
and trees and carcasses of cattle, with a 
spume of yellow froth sliding swiftly at its 
foot, and two great waves dashing high 
against the cliffs, came sweeping down the 
canyon. The great dam at Cactus Flats 
melted away like cardboard, and the wall 
of furious water went dashing on its way. 

No one thought for a moment of the pic- 
nic party, until Cheyenne, followed by two 
strangers, was seen galloping madly across 
the mesa. He shouted something as he 
passed ‘‘ The Rest,’? and the words “‘ par- 
son’? and ‘‘the kids’’ caused them to re- 
member. The next moment the whole 
camp, mounted or on foot, were rushing 
down the canyon, shouting, weeping, 
swearing—a mob as wild as the wave that 
had just dashed by on its terrible errand. 

As the foremost ones turned the bend, 
they saw a group of wet and bedraggled 
children huddled together in safety on the 
shore, while in mid stream was the parson, 
grasping the tail of his straining pony, with 
two children clinging to the saddle. Then 
the brave little animal faltered, suddenly 
whirled around, andsank. Out of the froth 
a black head appeared. It was the parson 
swimming with only one child now, anda 
yell of horror went up from the excited 
crowd as a tree rushed by and struck the 
swimmer’s head. But Cheyenne, with a 
lariat around his body, had plunged into 
the water. A few strong strokes brought 
him tothe inanimate parson’s side, and they 
hauled all three up on the bank. 























The boy still lived; but the parson—across 
his brow a deep, ugly cut stretched to the 
back of his head, and his breathing was very 
faint. 

‘“‘Is he dead?’’? asked Cheyenne in a 
choked voice. 

A stranger, one of those who had followed 
Cheyenne, leaned over and felt his breast. 
As he did so, the parson opened his eyes. 

* «Hullo, sheriff,’”? he gasped, ‘‘ you’ve 
come back, but I guess you’re too late, for 
I’m done for this trip.” 

‘‘Hush,’’ whispered the sheriff, bending 
close to the dying man. ‘‘ Nobody knows 
and nobody ain’t goin’ to know.”’ 

The parson grasped weakly for the sher- 
iff’s hand and pressed it between his own. 

‘‘Where’s the boy?’’ he asked. ‘‘I got 
them all over before the bar went. ‘Those 
on the shore were carried away first, but the 
boy—Pepetia’s boy!” 

‘‘He’s all right, parson,’? sobbed Big 
Muddy. 

‘Thank God! 
That you, Cheyenne? 


Well, I’m going, boys. 
Lift me up.’ 


TAPS. 
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Cheyenne raised the wet head and rested it 
on his knee. ‘‘ Look after the boy, Chey- 
enne. Find his father.”’ 

‘*Parson,’’ interrupted the sheriff, ‘‘ the 
boy’s mine—I am Henry Wade. I see you 
were doin’ mo’ fo’ him than I could do, so 
I never said nothin’ that time—leave him 
to me now.’’ 

‘*How everything gets straight, don’t 
it?’? the parson whispered. ‘Cheyenne, 
are you there? Try and get the boys to 
keep the school going. Get another 
teacher—a good one that can teach them 
how to live.” : 

He paused. His eyes were looking 
heavenward, apparently watching the move- 
ments of a bird that was slowly circling 
overhead against the blue, and they heard 
him murmur: 

‘*Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in Thy name, andam no more worthy— 
no more worthy—”’ 

The tangled skein of his life had been 
straightened out. The parson of Cactus 
Flats was dead. 

Edmund Day. 





Goop night, old friend ; kind heart, good night. 


Lights out ! 


The shadows fall. 


Across the silent camping ground 
Rings out the bugle call ; 


In mournful cadence on the breeze, 


Soft, in the waning light, 


*Tis echoed through the whispering trees, 
The soldier’s last good night. 


Lights out ! 


Good night ! 


Good night, old friend, but not to thee. 


Beyond the azure dome 


Thy kindly soul in gladsome light 


Hath found its welcome home. 


There, at the joyous reveille, 


They greet thee with good morn ; 


For us the deepening shadows fall, 


That may not see the dawn. 


Lights out ! 





Good night ! 


Charles Macklin McCarteney. 














THE SPANISH PRETENDER. 


DON CARLOS, WHO BY THE OLD SALIC LAW IS THE RIGHTFUL, HEIR OF THE BOURBON 
KINGS OF SPAIN—HIS CHANCE OF REACHING THE THRONE NOW HELD 
BY LITTLE ALFONSO. 


N the afternoon of the 29th of March, 
in the year 1848, a young couple left 
their traveling carriage in the little 

town of Laibach, in the Austrian Alps, on 
account of the illness of the lady. They 
were Don Juan de Bourbon and his wife, 
the Archduchess Maria Beatrix de Bourbon. 
Before the next morning there was born to 
them a son, for whom the inn keeper was 
obliged to supply articles of apparel. This 
son they christened Carlos Maria de los 
Dolores Juan Isidoro Josef Francisco Quir- 
ino Antonio Miguel Gabriel Rafael; but he 
is known to the world at large as Don 
Carlos, the pretender to the throne of Spain, 
who is waiting across the borders of his 
native land until the moment comes when 
he may bring in his strong personality and 
great fortune as the solution of the country’s 
difficulties. 

Don Juan of Bourbon was the nephew of 
Ferdinand VII of Spain, but he and his 
wife, the sister of the Duke of Modena, 
were exiles from the peninsula, seeking 
shelter now in England and now in Austria. 
In the latter country they were welcomed 
by the Emperor Ferdinand, who took the 
children of Dona Beatrix into his palace, 
Young Carlos received the foundation of 
his education from a Spanish priest. From 
the beginning the boy took the greatest 
interest in history, particularly that of his 
own house and country. He had heard 
from his birth the story that he was the 
rightful heir to the throne of Spain; how 
Ferdinand VII, having no sons, had, with- 
out the consent of the Cortes, revoked the 
Salic law, which made only male heirs 
eligible, in order that his daughter Isabella 
might be queen. 

When Carlos was fifteen his mother took 
him to Venice, where the Comte de Cham- 
bord, whose followers called him Henry V 
of France, was living, and where every 
fostering care was given to the boy’s ambi- 
tion to mount the steps of the Spanish 
throne. His grandfather’s second wife, 


Maria Theresa, Princess of Beira, was one 








of the most enthusiastic supporters of his 
cause, and spent hours and days making 
plans for his future. Venice at this time 
was a chosen resort for discrowned prin- 
ces, who were plentiful in Europe after 
the revolutionsof 1848. In 1864, the widow 
of the Duke of Parma and her four children 
were added to the colony. The duchess 
was the daughter of the Duc de Berri, and 
sister to the Comte de Chambord, the heir 
of the old Bourbon kings of France. Her 
eldest daughter, Margaret, and the young 
Carlos became close friends, as the fam- 
ilies were very intimate. Spanish men 
develop much younger than those of the 
northern countries, and it was not long 
before Carlos formally asked the hand of 
his playmate in marriage. It was alto- 
gether a most suitable match, but a youth 
of hardly seventeen and a princess a year 
younger were too young for nineteenth 
century ideas of matrimony, and the mar- 
riage was put off until 1867. Various vicis- 
situdes had brought the royal wanderers to 
Vienna by this time, and here they were 
married, and went to the castle of Ebenz-- 
weyer on their honeymoon. 

But even love could not drive the dream 
of his life from the mind of the young 
prince. At Ebenzweyer he looked ever to- 
ward Spain. He collected about him a 
little group of Spaniards, and modeled 
all his ways upon the etiquette of Spanish 
royalty. He never regarded himself as 
anything but a rightful monarch deprived 
of his throne. 

It was about this time that he conceived 
the idea of writing the life of his favorite 
hero, Jaime (James), King of~ Aragon, 
known in Spanish history as the Conquis- 
tador, from his victories over the Moors. 
The memory of this study remains in a 
large library bearing upon early Spanish 
history, and in the name of his eldest son. 

Soon after his marriage, Don Carlos saw 
the lowering of the cloud that was to burst 
over Spain in 1868, and hastened to Paris and 
London for conferences with his party, or 
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with the men whom he hoped to attach to 
his party. The whole history of the reign 
of Isabella is like a romance, not very cred- 
itable to its actors, but intensely interest- 
ing; and not the least diverting portion of 
the story is in the intrigues of 1867 and 1868. 
Men of the queen’s own court were con- 
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man, the legitimate heir to the throne, 
might bring order out of chaos. Sagasta 
went to the prince in London, and offered 
him the crown conditionally. He must 
sign a constitution, he must separate church 
and state. Then Don Carlos showed his 
mettle. 





Don Carlos and His Son, Don Jaime, Prince of the Asturias. 


spiring against her, and while many of them 
did not consider Spain ready for a republic, 
they wanted to get rid of the Bourbons. 
Don Carlos, a youth of nineteen, conferred 
with men of all the Spanish parties, and ac- 
curately judged and sifted them. Although 
he was the enemy of Isabella, he was still 
a Bourbon and came under the stigma 
which her reign had cast upon the name. 
But many of the wisest men in Spain, those 
who had supported Isabella and a constitu- 
tional government, saw that a strong young 


‘‘T am King of Spain,’’ he said. ‘‘I will 
sign nothing. When I come to iny throne, 
I will rule my land as I, and the ministers I 
choose, may see fit.’’ 

During this time the young prince and 
princess were living in a very modest way 
in Paris, where they were surrounded by a 
court whose members addressed them as 
king and queen. One day the dethroned 
Isabella, who was also in Paris, where she 
found her exile more enjoyable than her 
reign at Madrid had ever been, saw her 
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young cousins at the races. 
With her usual florid man- 
ner she rushed up to them, 
and made every overture of 
friendship, much to the em- 
harrassment of the Prin- 
cess Margaret. Napoleon 
III, who much admired the 
young princess, hastened to 
join the group and take the 
banished queen back to her 
seat. But the incident in no 
way disturbed Don Carlos. 
He received his cousin cor- 
dially, patronizingly. She 
was a relative, and worthy 
of respect, but he gave her 
and everybody else plainly 
to understand that he had 
never regarded her as a 
queen. 

It was not many days be- 
fore Isabella could see in the 
Paris shops the caps of the 
Carlist soldiers for sale, with 
“C. VIL” on their buttons, 
and beside them swords with 
the war cry of the new 
party, ‘‘Dios, Patria, y Rey ’”’ 
(‘‘God, country and king’’), 
and the royal crown engraved on the 
blade. The stories that flew about con- 
cerning the boy pretender were without 
number. They said that he would light 
again the fires of the Inquisition, that he 
would turn the colleges into training 
schools for bull fighters, and lease the 
government of Spain to the Jesuits. In 
reality, instead of the rash youth there was 
a serious man who thought first of all of the 
way to bring relief to his country, just as 
he is thinking of it today, when Spain is 
again in peril. ‘‘If I wereruler of Spain,”’ 
he said, ‘‘the king should be something 
more than a symbol; he should occupy 
himself actively with the welfare of the 
country ; order and public tranquillity 
should be strictly maintained.”’ 

In the early part of 1872 Don Carlos 
entered Spain and called upon the people 
to support him, but he had come prema- 
turely. The Basques, in the north, were 
eager enough for him, but they had neither 
arms nor ammunition. Old flintlock mus- 
kets, which. had done service in these 
mountains in other wars, were brought out. 
Some of the insurgents had only pitch- 
forks and scythes. In many cases their 
uniforms were old French army clothing. 
A guerrilla warfare was maintained for 
some time, but only failure could come at 
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Princess Marie Berthe, Wife of Don Carlos. 


last, and the army dispersed. Don Carlos 
disappeared, and it was said that he had 
died of a wound ; but on the 15th of July, 
1873, he reéntered Spain by the road that 
many an army has followed across the 
Pyrenees, with the appeal: ‘‘Spain cries 
to us that she is in the throes of death. 
Volunteers, to the front—let us hasten to 
save her!’’ Civil war lasted for three 
years, but ended in the complete defeat of 
the Carlists, whose leader bade them lay 
down their arms, saying in his farewell, 
‘““My flag shall remain furled until the 
moment which God shall fix as the supreme 
hour of redemption.”’ 

A great many people in and out of Spain 
think that this hour is now approaching. 
There are reasons why Don Carlos might 
be able to do much for his country. In 
the first place, he is a Spaniard who thor- 
oughly understands his own people, and 
who has so great a private fortune that he 
will bring wealth into the Spanish coffers 
instead of taking itout. It has long been 
whispered that Queen Christina has little 
faith in her son’s tenure at Madrid, and 
that she has been quietly investing her 
revenues in Austrian securities for the pos- 
sible rainy day. 

A few years ago, after the death of the 
Princess Margaret, Sagasta, who years be- 
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fore had asked the young pretender to bea 
constitutional king, went to him with a new 
project for reconciling the two branches of 
the royal house of Spain. This was that 
Don Carlos should wed the queen regent, 
and marry his son to the little king’s eldest 
sister ; but the alliance was rejected. And 
in a short time announcement was made of 
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right to rule at Madrid. He and his 
brother both declined the proposal ; but the 
old duke’s affection was stronger than his 
resolution, and he left his favorite nephew 
the bulk of his wealth. 

An exile from Spain, Don Carlos was also 
turned out of France because he had a 
fancy for addressing the Comte de Chambord 
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Don Carlos and His Wife. 


the pretender’s engagement to the Princess 
Marie Berthe de Rohan, whose family 
descends from the old dukes of Brittany, 
but has long been settled in Austria. The 
princess, whom Carlos married at Prague 
in April, 1894, is young, handsome, and 
rich, and added another fortune to her 
husband’s. His kinsman, the Comte de 
Chambord, left him a large legacy, and 
when his uncle, the Duke of Modena, was 
dying, he called his nephew to his bedside 
and put a proposition before him. 

‘Give up all hope of Spain,’’ he said, 
‘‘and take my fortune and title.’’ 

But all his life Carlos had been refusing 
offers to take something else, and give up his 


as “Henri Cing.’? He makes his home in 
Venice, where he maintains the state of a 
royal prince. He is treated as a king in 
exile by the reigning houses of Europe. 
Don Jaime, the son and heir of Don 
Carlos, is an officer in the Russian army, 
and is said to be a close friend of the young 
Czar. It may be that he is heir toa mere 
shadow; but he is also the last of the 
famous line of Bourbon kings that began 
with Henry of Navarre, and he has a more 
strict idea of kingly duties than many men 
to whom thrones are closer. The next few 
months may show whether the flag of the 
Carlists is ever again to be unfurled, 
whether the ‘‘ supreme hour’’ has arrived. 
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AT THE PASSING OF THE YEAR. 


UPON tlie snow beleaguered town As one swift glance we backward cast, 
The spirit of the year looks down, Time’s portals close upon the past; 

And, on the midnight flung, Hope heals the scars of grief; 
The clamor of a thousand bells And, peering on, we ask to see 
An advent and a requiem tells. What may be, not what is to be, 

Oh, year, so young, so young ! Oh, year, so bright, so brief ! 
What sinless hearts shall learn of shame, We fain would dream and, dreaming, smile, 

What lips that laugh be dumb, With hope’s soft spell a-numb, 
Before these bells again proclaim Forgetting for a little while 

A year has gone and come ? A year has gone and come ! 


Guy Wetmore Carry. 

















MR. SOTHERN AND MISS HARNED. 
‘Half a crown, yer honor; I hope you don’t 
object.”’ 
This was all Sothern had to say, as the cab- 
man in ‘‘Sam,’’ on the occasion of his first ap- 
pearance on the stage, with his father’s com- 


promise in London when he died, while Edith 
Sothern pleased English audiences by her 
comedy work before marriage brought about 
her retirement. 

The youngest son, 
member of his brother 


Sam, is an important 
*s company. 





Virginia Harned as ‘‘ Julie de Varion”’ 


in ‘*An Enemy to the King.”” 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


pany at the old Abbey’s Park Theater. And 
yet he was so paralyzed with fright that he 
couldn’t remember one word of the ten, 
making a dreadful fluke of his début in conse- 
quence. He was nineteen at the time, having 
been born in New Orleans in 1859. The elder 
Sothern was much opposed to his children 
going on the stage, but all of them have won 
praise over the footlights. 

Lytton, the eldest son, was an actor of great 


Edward’s unhappy start did not wholly dis- 
courage him, as his father hoped it would. 
He persevered, but against great odds. 
Naturally retiring, he lacked the bluster that 
some would have employed to cover the de- 
ficiencies of inexperience. When he appeared 
in London, he was severely criticised and ad- 
vised to change his name. And yet itis tothe 
misfortunes which sometimes stranded him 
that he attributes his present success, for it 
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was one of these that left him free to accept 
an engagement with Helen Dauvray, and so 
paved his path to “‘One of Our Girls,”’ the 
Lyceum, and prosperity. 

Virginia Harned, the formal announcement 
of whose engagement to Mr. Sothern was 


E. H. Sothern as ‘‘ Ernanton de Launay’ 
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to the King’’ only on account of Miss Kim- 
ball’s illness at the opening of the season, 
returns to Mr. Palmer’s forces, playing oppo- 
site to Henry Miller in whatever piece suc- 
ceeds ‘‘ Heartsease.”’ 

To revert for a moment to ‘“‘An Enemy to 


in ''An Enemy to the King.’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


made just two months ago, first joined his 
company as leading woman in 1890, when 
“The Maister of Woodbarrow’”’ was produced. 
She was succeeded by Grace Kimball three 
years later, in the revival of ‘‘ Captain Lettar- 
blair,’”’ but returned to play the opposite réle 
to Sothern’s during the New York run of his 
latest success, ‘‘An Enemy to the King,” 
having meantime achieved the distinction of 
being the first of a long line of 7ri/bys. 

Miss Harned, having appeared in ‘‘An Enemy 


the King,” it is stated that Mr. Stephens had 
the scenario of his work finished and on the 
market before ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ was 
produced. Its continued success is a particu- 
larly happy feature of a season of successes. 
Miss Kimball having resigned, the position 
of leading woman for Mr. Sothern has gone to 
Mary Hampton, a clever Southern girl who 
has for some time done good work in leading 
réles with Charles Frohmdan’s road companies. 
At the beginning of the present season she 
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won special admiration in ‘“ The Long Strike,”’ 
which she played with J. H. Stoddart as a cur- 
tain raiser at Hoyt’s. 
““THE PLAY’S THE THING.”’ 
Olga Nethersole has come before American 


at 3 





Olga Nethersole. 
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and the fire kindled by the ‘‘ Carmen ”’ discus- 
sion having been so fierce as to burn itself out 
for lack of further fuel, she assumes that high 
rank as a tested emotional actress of versatile 
abilities to which her talents justly entitle her. 

Miss Nethersole’s company is made up 


From her latest photograph by Endean, Cleveland. 


audiences in three distinct phases. In 1894 
she was an unexpected sensation, winning 
recognition and high standing through sheer 
merit. In 1895 her original rendering of Car- 
men dwarfed all else she had done, and for the 
rest of the season her name was inevitably 
associated with the osculatory episode. In 
1896 she returns to us in a varied repertoire, 


almost wholly of Americans, her leading man 
being Nathaniel Hartwig, formerly with Marie 
Wainwright (who now supports Wilton 
Lackaye). She says that she expects to give 
“Carmen” in spite of Iondon’s severe ani- 
madiversions on her rendering of the play. It 
seems that Sarah Bernhardt patted her on the 
back for her work init. ‘‘ You have in you,”’ 











Nella Bergen. 
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Maxine Elliott. 


From her latest photograph by Bushnell, San Francisco. 


she told her, “‘ what I had when I dared to be 
original—to be truthful to my art.’’ 

Her favorite réle is Camzile, although she 
has a strong leaning toward Juliet. Should 
she be happy in the selection of the plays to be 
produced during the forthcoming engagement 
at the Knickerbocker, this winter will thor- 
oughly establish Miss Nethersole as a favorite 
ranking in our own tongue not far below the 
positions assigned to Bernhardt and Duse in 
theirs. 





DE WOLF HOPPER’S TREASURE TROVE. 
When Bertha Waltzinger left the De Wolf 
Hopper company last spring to cast in her for- 
tunes with the new organization of De Koven 
and Smith, the public were surprised to read 
that she was to be replaced by a singer who 


had never before filled a similar position. But 
there was still more profound astonishment 
when the newcomer was heard and found to 
possess a wonderfully flexible voice, with both 
sweetness and strength to commend it further. 
Her stage presence, too, was decidedly agree- 
able, and ‘‘ Why have we never heard of Nella 
Bergen before ?’’ was the oft uttered query. 
Miss Bergen is a native of Brooklyn, where 
she sang in the church choirs with such success 
that her teacher suggested a wider field. This 
the pupil sought one summer by going to Man- 
hattan Beach armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the late Patrick S. Gilmore. The expe- 
rienced bandmaster saw at once that his caller’s 
personality was in her favor, and decided to 
give her a trial there and then before an audi- 
ence. Attired just as she was she went on the 
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stage of the concert pavilion, and sang 
Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria.’’ The applause 
she received decided Mr. Gilmore to 
engage the young soprano for his tour. 

Meantime she studied hard, con- 
tinued her church work during the 
winter, and placed her name with a 
dramatic agency. It was through the 
latter that Mr. Hopper heard of her 
when he wanted a new prima donna 
for ‘‘El Capitan,’’ of which she isa 
very engaging feature. 





TRILBY THE SECOND. 

Before ‘“‘ Trilby’’ is hanished to that 
limbo which appears to yawn for all 
our modern plays, no matter how 
great the measure of their success in 
the heyday of youth, we present the 
portrait of an impersonator in the 
name part who won high praise for 
her successful accomplishment of a 
difficult task. For Blanche Walsh 
took Miss Harned’s place in the 
original company, where all the sur- 
roundings were calculated to remind 
the observer of the réle’s creator. 

Miss Walsh’s career reads like a 
leaf from a story book. Born in Mott 
Street, now the Chinese quarter of 
New York, she lived for a while in 
the Tombs prison, of which her father, 
a politician familiarly known as 
“Fatty”? Walsh, was warden. The 
capacity to act seemed to be born in 
her. She was only sixteen when she 
went on the road with a ‘‘Siberia”’ 
company. Later she played Queen 
Elizabeth in Marie Wainwright’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘Amy Robsart,’? but it 
was not until her appearance in Bron- 
son Howard’s ‘‘ Aristocracy,’’ at Pal- 
mer’s, that she made an impression 
which put her on a line with better 
known artists who were in the same 
play. Lastseason she was seen in the 
leading part of a melodrama, ‘‘The 
Great Diamond Robbery,”’ and in the 
summer, after an engagement in San 
Francisco, she went to Australia with 
Nat Goodwin. At this writing she is 
playing opposite r6éles to Henry Mil- 
ler in Palmer’s Great Northern stock 
company in Chicago. 

As to “ Trilby,’’ Miss Walsh’s favorite in her 
repertoire of plays, that drama has now gone 
to the ends of the earth, having beaten the 
record in receipts at Adelaide, South Australia, 
with bookings in Tasmania and New Zealand. 





A TRIO OF WELL KNOWN NAMES. 

We give this month portraits of several 
other players, who, like Blanche Walsh, per- 
formed last summer to Pacific coast audiences. 
After the collapse of ‘‘A House of Cards ”’ in 
the spring, Maxine Elliott left for San Fran- 
cisco for a ten weeks’ engagement with the 
Frawley stock company. Later, she went to 
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Blanche Walsh as ‘ Trilby.”* 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


Australia to join Nat Goodwin’s forces, and 
now returns to America as his leading woman. 

Melbourne and Sydney are a long way from 
New York, but the modern press agent recog- 
nizes no boundary lines to his field of opera- 
tions. This is the proper light in which to 
view the three cornered story which kept the 
names of the foregoing trio of artists pretty 
constantly in sight while they themselves were 
lost to our gaze. 

Miss Elliott is a sensible woman, whose ad- 
vancement in her chesen vocation is her one 
ambition. She is well read, possesses a keen, 
clear mind, and has progressed far beyond the 
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trivial period of being flattered by references 
to her undeniable beauty. She has done ex- 
cellent work on Daly’s stage and elsewhere, 
and, under a judicious manager, will undoubt- 
edly achieve the artistic rank that is the goal 
of her hopes. 


Fi 
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to her during the Frawley season in California. 
He remained with this organization when it 
afterwards went on tour, Mrs. Louise Thorn- 
dyke Boucicault taking Miss Elliott’s place. 
Mrs. Boucicault first came before the public 
in ‘‘Fairfax,’’ one of the many successful 





Louise Thorndyke Boucicauit. 


From her latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


Frank Worthing, another of Mr. Daly’s 
English importations for leading ian, is very 
successful in this difficult field. He owns a 
good presence without being handicapped 
by the ‘fatal beauty’? which drives a man 
into that groove whence it is so difficult 
to escape the reputation of a ‘‘ matinée girls’ 
favorite.’’ His method is straightforward, 
manly, and convincing, and he would be an 
acquisition to any company. Passing to the 
“House of Cards” at the same time with Miss 
Elliott, he was engaged to play opposite parts 


plays written in the seventies by Bartley 
Campbell, who made money enough to acquire 
a theater of his own, only to end his days in a 
lunatic asylum. Some three years later she 
went to San Francisco with Dion Boucicault, 
who there produced ‘The Jilt,"’ Miss Thorn- 
dyke creating the character of A7vtty Wood- 
stock, written especially for her. She went 
with the company to Australia, and there mar- 
ried Mr. Boucicault. After his death she 
played at the New York Lyceum in ‘Our 
Flat,’? and later she was one of the ‘‘relicts”’ 
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Frank Worthing. 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


in ‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows.’? With the 
Frawley company last summer she created the 
leading woman’s réle in ‘‘ The Social Trust,” 
the new comedy by Ramsay Morris and Hilary 
Bell, which, it was said at the time, we were 
soon to see in New York. 


WHERE FORTUNE IS MOST FICKLE. 

There are many reasons to account for the 
absence of millionaires among theater man- 
agers. One of the most potent is the fact that 
each year is a new beginning for them; it is 
just as if they were starting in business all 
over again. The man who has a standard soap 
or a favorite brand of cheese, or a well known 
label of beer, may be reasonably confident that 
having given his wheel of fortune one good 


turn, it will go on spinning wealth for him dur- 
ing the term of his natural life. But in the 
theatrical world “up and at ’em again ’’ must 
be the watchword. The best modern play 
ever written will not earn money for its owner 
for more than six seasons at most. Asa rule 
two are the limit, and the drawing powers of 
one piece exhausted, the reputation it has 
given its possessor for good judgment and 
liberal mounting will avail him little with its 
successor. Mr. Palmer was as rudely buffeted 
of fortune with ‘‘ The Stag Party’’ as though 
‘““Trilby’’? had never existed, and ‘‘ The Vic- 
toria Cross’’ spelled failure for Sothern and 
Paul Potter just as surely as if each had been 
innocent of any connection with ‘‘ Sheridan.” 

Of course, certain managers who control 
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Yvette Violette. 
From a photograph by Hana, London. 


good companies acquire a standing in the com- 
munity that guarantees a fair hearing to each 
new offering, but when this fails to please they 
might as well be the veriest tyro in the busi- 
ness, so far as the publicis concerned. It will 
stay away froma Daly, a Frohman, or a Palmer 
house just as persistently as if it were John 
Smith who made a miscalculation in the 
quality of the goods set forth. 





GUILBERT’S DOUBLE. 

Just as Yvette Guilbert took her departure 
from the Olympia Music Hall last winter, there 
flashed out, on the billboards in front of the 
theater part of that establishment, staring an- 
nouncements that Yvette Violette would give 
a faithful copy of the French singer’s ‘‘act’’ as 
an adjunct to Rice’s ‘‘ Excelsior, Jr.’’ It was 
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an audaciousexperiment; the 
actress who was to make 
the imitation was utterly un- 
known; she had been on the 
stage but six months. There 
could be no middle ground in 
the result obtained; it must 
either be a hit or a complete 
failure. When the first night 
registered a verdict of suc- 
cess, everybody wanted to 
know the identity of the 
clever impersonator. But the 
management was very chary 
in giving information on this 
point; every effort was made 
to surround her with mystery, 
great stress being laid on her 
alleged infatuation for the 
original Yvette. But the fair 
unknown was too versatile to 
remain long in obscurity. 
When Theresa Vaughn was 
transferred to another com- 
pany, Yvette Violette was pro- 
moted to the part thus left 
vacant, and she has continued 
to fill it successfully ever 
since. 

May Cargill is her real name. 
Born in this country, of Dutch 
parents, she was educated at 
aFrench convent in Montreal. 
She heard Guilbert sing in 
Paris two or three years ago, 
and at once became desper- 
ately anxious to imitate her. 
Soon after Miss Cargill began 
her stage career in an exceed- 
ingly humble way, the famous 
Frenchwoman came to New 
York. Availing herself of the 
opportunity, the young girl 
became a constant attendant 
at the performances, noting 
down every gesture, expres- 
sion, and accent. She never 
met Guilbert personally. 

Miss Cargill, who has a 
pleasing voice and speaks 
German, Dutch, and Spanish, as well as English 
and French, chose Violette for her stage name 
because of her fondness for the flower. She is 
under contract to appear in Paris next spring. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE VARIETY STAGE. 

The vaudeville wave which swept into the 
theatrical current in 1895 has not yet broken, 
in spite of a few shattered fragments in the 
shape of wrecked traveling combinations. 
Music halls and continuous show houses are 
still being recruited from the ranks of the 
legitimate. Nor is this all. The finest theaters 
are being turned over to ‘song and dance”’ 
purposes. The Schiller in Chicago is a notable 
recent example. Keith’s, in Boston, erected 
for this special end, ranks as the most beauti- 
ful playhouse in the Hub. 
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It is to be added, however, that a change is 
coming over the vaudeville field itself. Itis 
no longer made up exclusively of song and 
dance; one act plays are now a feature of the 
majority of the bills. Such is the vehicle 
which brings Johnstone Bennett to the front 
at Proctor’s, and at Keith’s we have Eben 
Plympton and Agnes Proctor in Bronson How- 
ard’s ‘‘Old Love Letters.”’ Let no one be 
shocked at this apparent sacrilege; it may be 
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by the knowledge that they are, in reality, more 
or less staid married women, for whom ro- 
mance has lost the zest of its first blush, and 
whose minds may very possibly be distracted 
from Romeo’s pleadings to the wailings of the 
infant at home, An exception is made where 
players marry each other and act together. In 
that case the conjugal tie is often of advantage 
to both. The Kendals are perhaps the most 
conspicuous of modern examples in this cate- 





The Hengler Sisters. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


the means of bringing public taste back to the 
path from which it has strayed. 

Among our pictures this month will be found 
one of Frances Perceval, a society girl of 
Boston who succumbed to the stage craze and 
began as a figurante in the pictures at Keith’s; 
and another of the Hengler sisters, whose 
clever dancing was stopped at Olympia last 
winter by the Gerry Society, and who are now 
appearing on the Orpheum circuit, a sort of 
variety syndicate operated from the house of 
that name in San Francisco. 





REAL ROMANCE ON THE STAGE, 

Young and pretty actresses, who chance also 
to be wives, make no secret of their aversion 
to having this fact published. They argue 
that the public interest in those who appear 
as histrionic heroines is sensibly diminished 


gory. Mr. and Mrs, Fritz Williams are the 
latest additions to the ranks. 

Probably the most romantic marriage in the 
annals of the American stage was that of Edith 
Kingdon to George Gould. According to the 
story, Cupid made the millionaire’s son captive 
between the acts of “‘ Love on Crutches,” in 
November, 1884. It was a first night, and Miss 
Kingdon was playing her second part with the 
Daly company—that of Wrs. Margery Gwynn, 
the young widow. All unconscious of the 
great hit she had made, at the fall of the 
second curtain she hurried down stairs to her 
dressing room to change for the next act. 
Meantime the audience were keeping up 
tumultuous applause, which ceased not after 
John Drew, Ada Rehan, all the other favorites, 
and even Mr. Daly himself, had gone be- 
fore the curtain. At last the demands defined 





Frances Perceval. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1896, by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 











themselves into cries for ‘“‘ Kingdon! King- 
don !”? and as the whole auditorium was in an 
uproar, the stage manager hurried with all 
speed to the Brooklyn girl’s dressing room. 

“Come up quick,” he called out through 
the keyhole. ‘‘The people are clamoring for 
you.”’ 

“T can’t,” was the reply. 
quite impossible just now.”’ 

‘““Vou must. There’s no quieting them. Put 
on anything and come up, if only fora second.” 

There was a lace wrap close at hand, and al- 
though this was scarcely sufficient to make 
her presentable before the public, Miss King- 
don threw it over her shoulders. Hurrying 
into the wings, she drew one edge of the cur- 
tain aside just far enough to display a blush- 
ing, smiling face, and nodherthanks. George 
Gould sat with his father in the oppo- 
site proscenium box, and caught the full ef- 
fect of this unrehearsed yet delightful addition 
to the evening’s performance. Who knows 
what a different record might be written had 
not this clever actress, who was destined so soon 
to leave the stage, been so modest as to forget 
all about the possibility of a curtain call for 
herself? 

This, it may be added, was an occasion to 
confirm Ada Rehan’s superstition that ill luck 
is in store for her whenever she sees a pin on 
the stage, lying with its head toward her. She 
beheld the terrifying spectacle that night, and 
had the chagrin of seeing Miss Kingdon, in 
a subordinate part, make the most notable hit 
of the evening. 


“Tt would be 





FOOTLIGHT CHAT. 

The present season has witnessed another 
declaration of independence. New York has 
refused to grow enthusiastic over a play that 
has been the talk of London fora twelvemonth. 
On the other hand, we put the seal of our ap- 
proval on “ Trilby’”’? and ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” to have it promptly indorsed in both 
cases by the English capital. Now, spurning 
reciprocity, we view ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross”? 
with languid indifference. And yet itis nota 
bad play; itis simply not the great achieve- 
ment one would expect to find, after the trans- 
atlantic furore it created. Its theme, too, is of 
a kind more likely to be popular in Eng- 
land than here. Semi religious dramas have 
frequently won high favor with British audi- 
ences, but we seem to prefer to keep the church 
and the stage apart. 

* * * * 

Wilson Barrett has two items to score up 
against this country with regard to his ‘‘ Sign 
of the Cross.’”? One is the comparative failure 
of the play here; the other, the odious com- 
parisons that our critics instituted between 
himself and Charles Dalton in the leading réle. 
For the gentlemen of the daily press who saw 
the piece in London did not hesitate to say 
that the Marcus of the American production 
was superior to that impersonated by the 
author himself. Mr. Dalton, has, in fact, made 
ahit. Tall, broad shouldered, and dignified, 
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he looks the Roman prefect to the letter, and 
his fitness for the part by no means stops at 
appearances. He knows how to grow vehe- 
ment without ranting, and throughout imparts 
the idea of reserve strength that shows an 
artistic valuation of dramatic light and shade. 

Mr. Dalton is an Englishman, and was in this 
country several years ago, doing the heavy 
business in ‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter’ on its 
original production at the American Theater. 
Last winter he was with Forbes Robertson at 
the London Lyceum, playing Prince Michael, 
the second important male réle in “ For the 
Crown,’ which had a big run on the other side 
of the water. Previous to that he was Major 
Mostyn in “The Derby Winner,” thé part 
created here by Francis Carlyle when that 
melodrama was produced as ‘‘ The Sporting 
Duchess.”’ 

5 * * * 

There appears to be something about the 
British Isles peculiarly inspiring to the makers 
of American comicopera. England, Scotland, 
and Ireland have each figured in turn as the 
scene of big successes in this field, as witness 
“Robin Hood,” ‘“‘Rob Roy,” and “Brian 
Boru.”” Had Messrs. De Koven and Smith 
chosen Wales instead of China as the locale 
for their latest effort, the verdict on their work 
might have been more to their liking. 

“The Mandarin” is distinguished by the 
same colorless atmosphere that brought ‘‘ The 
Tzigane’? to an early shelving. Elaborate 
mounting and showy costumes cannot be made 
to serve in lieu of fresh ideas and consistent 
characterizations. In ‘‘The Geisha’’ the set- 
ting is subservient to the story ; in ‘‘ The Man- 
darin ”’ one cannot but suspect that the story 
has been labeled Chinese simply because of the 
scenic opportunities thus opened up. Play- 
wrights may pull all sorts of wires, but they 
must keep them in the subways—out of sight. 

* * * * 

“The Mummy” is too consistent with its 
title. In other words, its fun is of the re- 
vamped sort—the kind that should have been 
buried long ago and never dug up again. Per- 
chance if one had not seen how really funny a 
farce comedy can be made in “‘ My Friend from 
India,” we might have been ready to smile 
more continuously at ‘‘The Mummy.” Robert 
Hilliard deserves full credit for being willing 
to sacrifice his good looks in the interests of 
dramatic art. 

We should advise him, however, not to have 
his wife occupy a box at every first night per- 
formance on his tour. It istoo much to expect 
that Mrs. Hilliard will be able to appreciate 
the play’s drolleries as thoroughly after num- 
berless sittings through of it, and the sight of 
one stolid face amid many merry ones is apt to 
have a chilling effect on an audience assembled 
for laughing purposes only. 

* * * * 

Maude Adams is to become a ‘‘star’’ in Sep- 
tember. Charles Frohman has carried into 
effect the idea of which, in our Novemberissue, 
we spoke as being merely under consideration. 
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Rumor runs that Arthur Byron is to be her 
leading man, while the part of leading woman 
with Mr. Drew will be filled by his niece, 
Ethel Barrymore. We fancy that both reports 
will prove premature, particularly with regard 
to Miss Barrymore, who must seek some soft- 
ening emollient for that harsh voice of hers 
before she can hope to replace a woman whose 
words are always so musically spoken. 

The vehicle in which Miss Adams is to pre- 
sent herself under these changed circumstances 
is, of course, a matterof the first importance. 
Charles Frohman positively announces that 
he will fall back on an English piece only in 
the event that he cannot obtain an American 
play to suit him, and adds that he will guar- 
antee the author at least $10,000 royalty on the 
first year’s run of the drama that proves accep- 
table to the public. 

Who shall say now that native managers are 
discouraging to home talent? Here’s a fair 
field, and may the best manu—or woman—win. 
Compare this paragraph with the name beneath 
the title line on the house bill for Miss Adams’ 
novelty next autumn, and then watch the result 
with the critics and the public. You will 
doubtless find food for interesting reflection. 

* * * * 

It is to be hoped that Miss Adams’ play, 
whatever be its authorship, will have its last 
act so arranged that the precise moment of the 
final curtain cannot be anticipated by the audi- 
ence. Why people who pay high prices for 
their entertainment should be in such haste to 

‘leave even the best that is set before them, isa 
problem which nobody has yet succeeded in 
solving. Now that the theater hat is in a fair 
way to be routed, the players might start a 
petition at their end of the house, praying 
the public to remain seated until the tag has 
been spoken. 

Once in awhile the playwright steals a march 
on his audience. Jerome K. Jerome did so, very 
effectively, too, in “‘ The Maister of Woodbar- 
row.”’ “‘ Mr. Carter of Cartersville,’’ and *‘ Shore 
Acres,’”’ also close with but a single figure on 
the scene. ‘“‘ The Sign of the Cross,” too, has 
an wnanticipated climax, and so has “‘ The 
Home Secretary.”? It still remains for some 
clever writer to bring in all his characters and 
yet so manipulate his dialogue that nobody will 
know the end is at hand until the curtain is on 
a level with the range of vision. 

In alluding to this headlong precipitancy of 
the public to get out of the playhouse, Miss 
Odette Tyler, the clever ingénue of “ Secret 
Service,’”? says that it impresses her in the 
same way as would guests at a dinner who rose 
before the hostess gave the signal. Happily, as 
the interest in Mr. Gillette’s play is absorbing 
to the very end, Miss Tyler speaks from experi- 
ence in other environment. 

* * * * 

The success of ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk ”’ is 
apt to prove a snare to playwrights and man- 
agers. It seems a simple matter to transplant 

Mother Goose characters from book covers to 

stageland. Tradition supplies hints for all the 
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business, and the situations are ready made 
in their original settings. They have merely 
to be welded into one mosaic of two hours and 
a half’s duration. 

“Why, any man with a knack at dialogue 
anda backer with money to spend on mounting 
can do as much with the ‘ Arabian Nights’ or 
‘ Gulliver,’ ’’ says the tyro. 

But it isn’t a question of mere knack and 
money.. R. A. Barnet is an adept at just this sort 
of thing. He hasapplied inventions of his own 
to all the ideas with which Mother Goose has 
furnished him, and in adapting them success- 
fully to the delectation of a grown up audience 
in these matter of fact times lies his right to 
every cent of the royalties “‘ Jack” will bring 
him. The piece is a good deal of a novelty, 
and isas different from ‘“‘ Excelsior, Jr.,’’ as that 
concoction was from “‘1492.”’ Mr. Barnet has 
travestied history, literature, and fairy lore, 
giving us only one taste of each. In fields 
such as his, continued success is only achieved 
by untiring versatility. 

* * * * 

A word of explanation is in order concerning 
the curtain raiser which the Hollands are play- 
ing in front of ‘““A Superfluous Husband.’’ 
“*1871,” by Charles H. Palmer, a young literary 
man of Milwaukee, was dramatized over a year 
ago from a narrative sketch by Alphonse Dau- 
det. Atthat time Mr. Palmer had never heard 
of “‘ Waterloo,” the piece that Conan Doyle 
wrote in similar vein for Henry Irving, and if 
it had not been for the success of “‘ A Social 
Highwayman,”’ ‘‘1871’’ would have been seen 
here before the Irving season began. E. M. 
Holland appeared in Mr. Palmer’s little play 
for the first time during the Chicago engage- 
ment, and won praise for both the vehicle and 
himself. The piece tells a pathetic story of 
deception in a good cause; and its reception 
will undoubtedly encourage its writer to do 
something more ambitious in a field whose 
harvests are only matched by the difficulty of 
their tillage. 

* * * * 

If you want to see what a virtuous city New 
York really is—as compared with its represen- 
tation in the rural districts—visit the so called 
“bal champétre ” given nightly in the Olympia 
Winter Garden, on the roof of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s now far famed amusement temple. 
From eleven till two in the morning is the pe- 
riod set apart for this latest phase of Gotham 
dissipation, and herewith is appended a pen 
picture of what the spectacle really is. 

There are two bands of music, one beginning 
to play as soon as the other leaves off, lending 
the “‘ fast and furious ’’ element to the occasion. 
The spectators are all grouped around the sides 
of the glass inclosed auditorium, leaving along 
space of smooth flooring in the middle. The 
lines are preserved by three gorgeously appar- 
eled officials, representing French gendarmes, 
but the public makes no effort to avail itself 
of the opportunity for closer contact with the 
hired performers, who come up by one of the 
stairways and occupy the central cleared space. 

















Sixteen quadrille dancers from Paris form the 
most “‘shocking ’”’ feature of the program, but 
they excite only a languid interest, and disap- 
pear as soon as their act is finished, as do all 
the other recruits from stageland. Very little 
general dancing is done; the prevalent air is 
one of constraint, and although the resort is 
crowded, the enjoyment is derived quite deco- 
rously from the novelty of the surroundings 
and the varied character of the spectacle. If 
Mr. Hammerstein hoped to impart a recklessly 
wicked atmosphere to the place he must have 
been disappointed to find that the keenest 
interest was awakened, not by the French 
dancers, or the “‘ open to all comers ”’ two steps, 
but by a game of polo on bicycles. By one 
o’clock half the people have gone home, giving 
those that remain courage to make themselves 
conspicuous by joining sporadically in the 
dance. 
* * * * 

‘‘Roaring Dick and Company ’”’ is a success 
in spite of the critics. Drawn to the theater 
by Barrymore’s name, the public has decided 
to overlook crude construction and common- 
place dialogue for the sake of the bold sketch- 
ing in of some strong situations and one 
unwonted stage spectacle. Maurice Barrymore 
is a Roaring Dick, every inch of the many he 
can boast. His swagger does not offend, be- 
cause it’s quite in place, and the unbecoming 
beard he wears in the first act only emphasizes 
the good, strong lines of the chin that is in 
full view throughout the other three. Another 
factor in the success of the piece is the splen- 
did work done by W. J. Le Moyne as Dick’s 
miserly father. It has’ been known that this 
fine old actor has chafed for many seasons 
under the limitations of the réles that fell to 
him while in the Lyceum roster. In Mr. Poin- 
dexter he has great opportunities, and avails 
himself of them all with the intelligent in- 
. stinets of the true artist. 

The children’s festival scene in the third act 
is capitally done, principally in the direction 
of repressing any tendency toward doing too 
much. Impressive in the extreme is the color 
effect of the curtain tableau formed by the 
variously garbed young folk, fully a hundred 
and fifty of them, crowding to its utmost cap- 
acity the big tent in which the scene is set, and 
all gazing dumbly after the wrathful old man 
who has descended upon their merrymaking 
like a bolt from a clear sky. 

* * * * 


Charles Frohman announces the opening of 
his pet company—the Empire stock—at the 
home theater during New Year’s week in 
“ Under the Red Robe.” This was the play 
first picked out for John Drew, but “ Rose- 
mary’? was afterward substituted. ‘‘ Under 
the Red Robe’ was produced at the London 
Haymarket in November, with Herbert War- 
ing in the leading réle, and its success there 
has been of no mean order. Special interest 
will attach to the reception accorded the 
Empire presentation, as this will be the com- 
pany’s first essay into the realm of the roman- 
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tic, and comparison with the Lyceum players 
is inevitable. 

As usual, a long list of plays to follow the 
opening attraction is announced, but, also as 
usual, the manager hopes they will not be 
needed. Again, following a precedent by no 
means rare, it may be that Mr. Frohman will 
go quite outside of this list and give us ‘“‘A 
White Elephant,” R. C. Carton’s newest work, 
now running in London. It is described as an 
extremely funny comedy of character, and in 
case “‘Under the Red Robe” proves unwel- 
come, it would furnish a type of entertainment 


’ in quite an opposite line. 


* * * * 


The opening wedge has been’ inserted. In 
the race scene of ‘“‘ Fhe County Fair,” tread- 
mill ‘‘fakes’’ are no longer necessary. The 
running is done by real horses per the vita- 
scope. Four footed actors having thus been 
thrown out of a job, it only remains for time 
to show how serious will be the inroad of 
modern invention on the employment of men 
and women players. Of course the science is 
yet in its infancy, but the popularity of all 
forms of these pictures that live continues in- 
contestable. The eidoloscope enjoys the dis- 
tinction of priority, while the cinématographe 
of the Messrs. Iumiére is the most vivid. In 
this French mechanism, the strip of film for 
one ‘‘view”’ is ninety feet long and contains 
nine hundred pictures, each about an inch 
square. It requires one minute to run it 
through the instrument, turned by hand. The 
inventors are now experimenting with photo- 
graphy in colors, the films having hitherto been 
tinted by hand. 

* * * * 

‘Two Little Vagrants ’’ is a step backwards 
for Charles Frohman. It is not nearly so good 
a melodrama as “‘ The Sporting Duchess,” and 
has none of the virile qualities that made ‘‘ The 
Fatal Card” really worthy of its fine cast. 
“Two Little Vagrants ” is by the same French- 
man who bit Mr. Frohman so badly last season 
with ‘‘ The City of Pleasure,’’ and it has been 
extensively advertised as a companion piece to 
“The Two Orphans.”’ But we have outgrown 
‘The Two Orphans ’”’ just as we have gone be- 
yond oil lamps for street illumination and 
pumps for the city’s water supply. Were 
“Two Little Vagrants”’ to be presented in a 
Broadway theater with a less adequate cast than 
that which Mr. Frohman supplies it, the pub- 
lic might be excused for finding it entertaining 
in the same way as the Cherry sisters. We 
read that Paris, London, and Boston have all 
indorsed this farrago of cheap sentiment and 
bald situations. At this writing New York’s 
attitude is indeterminate, but it is safe to pre- 
dict a success of a distinctly lesser measure 
than that attending the two English melodra- 
mas already named. 

Jessie Busley as the boy Fan Fan, one of 
the vagrants, makes the hit of the production, 
and may look upon the piece as the bridge that 
has carried her from the middle to the front 
ranks of her calling. 
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MR. BARRIE AND ‘“‘ TOMMY.’ 

James Matthew Barrie has come and gone, 
and although his visit was short, and he 
covered a great deal of country, he left behind, 
in the minds of those who met him, an impres- 
sion which it would be hard to better. He 
came modestly, unostentatiously, where other 
men have blown their trumpets and sent forth 
their press agent, and everybody was content 
to see in this simple gentleman the creator of 
some of the most enduring characters ‘in 
modern fiction. ‘There was all the humor, the 


pathos, the gentleness of the man who opened - 


to us a window in Thrums, told the story of 
the Little Minister, and created the inimitable 
Tommy. 

We do not believe, though, that Tommy was 
created by mortal brain. He grew out of the 
elements of creation, as Mr. Barrie himself 
grew. This boy, born of an imaginative 
mother and a father who is a brute with some 
magnetic variations, sweeps over the human 
heart. Sometimes we are humiliated to feel 
that we sympathize so closely with Jommy, 
because he is not always to be approved of; 
but how we do understand him! After his 
mother has told him the story of her own un- 
doing, she teaches him a prayer: ‘‘O, God, 
keep me from being a magerful man.” Zommzy 
says it. Then he opens his eyes to let God see 
that his prayer is ended, and adds to himself: 
“But I think I would féel like it.” 

It is Zommy’s chameleon changes, his 
imagination, which delight us. When he 
starts to run away with the Painted Lady’s 
daughter, that she may be more “ respectable,”’ 
he cannot make up his mind whether to go or 
stay. Poor Grizel sits by the roadside and 
rocks and cries. ‘“‘It is so easy to make up 
one’s mind.” ‘“‘It’s easy to you that have just 
one mind,’ he retorts with spirit; ‘‘ but if you 
had as many minds as I have——!”’ 

Mr. Barrie can never surpass this character. 
It is perfect in its fascinating imperfection. 
Tommy is first, last, and all the time a boy, and 
so unique is his personality and so irresistible 
his charm that we can well understand his 
creator’s affection for him. Mr. Barrie con- 
fesses to a very warm spot in his heart for this 
small person, and it may be that it is just be- 
cause of this that he has been able to tell his 
story so that Zommy marches directly to the 
heart of the reader also. 

If you would know what true humor is, oh, 
listless seeker after amusement, sit you down 
and read of “The Last Jacobite Rising ’’ and 
““The Siege of Thrums,” as written by a 
master hand. We know of nothing in the 
fiction of today which can surpass the exquisite 
subtlety of that conversation between Tommy 
and Corp, impersonating respectively Charles 
Stuart, and his trusty supporter, Sir Joseph. 
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““Knowest thou that the brave Kinnordy 
fell last night? My noble Kinnordy!” 

Here Stroke (Stuart’s assumed name) 
covers his face with his hands, weeping 
silently, and—and there is an awkward pause. 

(‘Go on—Still have me?’’) 


(“So it is.”) ‘“‘Weep not, my royal 
scone——”” 
(‘‘ Scion.’’) 


**Weep not, my royal scion, havest thou not 
still me?”’ 

“Well said, Sir Joseph,”’ cried Stroke, dash- 
ing the signs "of weakness from his face. ‘‘I 
have still many brave fellows, and with their 
help I shall be master of this proud town.”’ 

‘* And then ghost we to fair Edinburgh ?”’ 

“ay, ’tis so, but, Sir Joseph, thinkest thou 
these burghers love the Stuart not?” 

“Nay, methinks they are true to thee, but 
their starch commander—(give me my time, 
this is a long ane) but their arch commander 
is thy bitterest foe. Vile spoon that he is. 
(It’s no spoon, it’s spawn. )”’ 

“Thou meanest the craven Cathro?”? 

‘Methinks ay. (I like thae short anes. )’’ 

‘*>'Tis well!” 

“He floppeth thee—he flouteth thee from 
the battlements.”’ 

‘“* Ha, ’tis well!” * * * 

es You’ve said that already.’’) 

(‘‘I say it twice.’’) 

c“* That’ 's what aye puts - wrong. ) 


’ The raft Vick tase Vohe : is Sniieed to the 
shore and Stroke steps on board, a proud soli- 
tary figure. ‘“‘ Farewell,’’ he cries hoarsely, as 
he seizes the oar. 

“Farewell, my leech,’”? answers Corp, and 
then helps him’ to disembark. Their hands 
meet and Stroke’sis so hot that Corp quails. 

‘““Tommy,’? he says, with a shudder, ‘do 
you—you dinna think it’s a’ true, do you?” 

But this last is exactly the quality which 
makes ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ”’ a notable book 
It is ‘‘alltrue.”’ It matters not whether or no 
we are familiar with Scotch youngsters. Boys 
are boys the world over, and Mr. Barrie has 
found one and imprisoned him in the pages of 
this story, so that he who runs may read, and 
laugh and sigh to think of his own lost boy- 
hood. For there is much beside humor in 
“Sentimental Tommy’’—a wonderful tender 
strain of pathos that sets the heart aching even 
while the lips sniile. 

We leave Tommy, a failure in all things but 
in gaining our undying love, on his way to be- 
come a herder, and still a boy. The man or 
woman who does not weep at his good by to 
Elspeth has forgotten that tears were meant to 
relieve an overcharged heart. We cannot con- 
sent to lose sight of Zommy here. We must 
have the rest of the story. Mr. Barrie calls the 
book ‘‘Sentimental Tommy, His Boyhood,” 
and we have his promise that there is more to 
follow. But he declines to tell us what became 
of his hero, giving as a reason Zommy’s well 
known habit of doing the unexpected thing. 
Yet we think Mr. Barrie knows, and we hazard 
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the prophecy that Tommy develops into a 
great playwright. There are symptoms, too, 
of his becoming a novelist, or an actor. What- 
ever it is, Tommy will be conspicuous, incon- 
sistent, not always good, but delightfully 
human always. He has in him the chords to 
which all nature responds. 





THE SELF REDEMPTION OF MR. HOWELLS 
AND MR. MATTHEWS. 

Side by side, in robes of royal red and gold, 
two books have lately appeared which are 
worthy of more than passing notice—“‘ Impres- 
sions and Experiences,” by William Dean 
Howells, ‘and “Aspects of Fiction and Other 
Ventures in Criticism,’? by Brander Matthews. 

We are inclined to wax enthusiastic over 
tiiese books. There is a sense of relief at 
turning from such creations as ‘‘The Day of 
Their Wedding ”’ and “‘ His Father’s Son’? to 
work which, albeit done by the same pens, is 
work worth doiug. Some one has said that to 
come at Barrie’s meaning requires a wading 
through a despondent slough of dialect, but 
that the meaning is invariably worth the wade; 
and this is even more true of Mr. Matthews’ 
essays. We shall be content to labor through 
around dozen of his “‘ novels ’’ each year if he 
will make it a rule that every thirteenth book 
shall be a study, in one way or another, of lit- 
erature. 

It is not too much to say that, with the sole 
exception of Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. 
Matthews possesses a more general and a more 
particular knowledge of literature than any 
man in America today. He is famous for his 
fund of bookish information, and deservedly 
so. Since first he began his courses of lectures 
at Columbia, they have grown to be among the 
nost highly valued features of the university’s 
curriculum. They not only deal thoroughly 
with the subject in hand, but diverge into the 
fields of informal criticism, of personal rem- 
iniscence, andof apt anecdote—through paths 
to which there is no better guide than Brander 
Matthews. And what he does for collegians 
in his lectures he does for the public in his 
critical writings and in his essays. 

“Aspects of Fiction’ is no exception to the 
rule. It is acurious thing that a man who la- 
mentably fails to write it worthily himself 
should be able to analyze the ethics of fiction 
surpassingly well, and that we should receive 
a charming and able essay on ‘‘ The Gift of 
Story Telling’ from one who cannot write a 
story of even moderate merit; but such is the 
case. Mr. Matthews has accomplished these 
tasks to perfection. His chapters ‘‘On Pleas- 
ing the Taste of the Public,” on ‘‘The Penalty 
of Humor,’’ and on ‘‘American Literature,’’ 
should please the most particular of literary 
palates, and his discussions of Lang, Steven- 
son, Zola, Kipling, Halévy, Coppée, and others 
are done as only Brander Matthews could do 
them. With such work as this before us, del- 
icate, shrewd, accurate, and finished, can we 
be blamed if we resent the writer’s habit of 
wasting time on mediocre fiction? The essay- 
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ist, dignus nomine, is the rarest of literary 
fowl, but here is one in the person of the au- 
thor of “Aspects of Fiction.”? Is there no 
power that can woo him from tales of local 
color and bind him down to the work he does 
so well? 

To turn to ‘‘Impressions and Experiences,”’ 
we find that Mr. Howells is a delightful man 
with whom to chat upon a variety of things, so 
long as he avoids the very topic in which Mr. 
Matthews excels—books. We have hardly re- 
covered from the spectacle of Mr. Howells, in 
‘“My Literary Passions ’’—so painful, despite 
its charm—bowling over the gods of the read- 
ing world like tenpins, and trampling right 
and left upon toes and ideals. ‘“‘Impréssions 
and Experiences’? comes like balm to fresh 
wounds. One forgets that it is a book, and 
looks back upon it as an afternoon with the 
author in his study, so free and unaffected is its 
style, so absolute the confidential and friendly 
relation established between writer and reader. 

Mr. Howells does not head a chapter “‘ I Talk 
of Dreams” without having in mind a distinct 
purpose. Theseimpressions and experiences 
of his are nothing more nor less than informal 
chats, and it must indeed be a hypercritical 
reader who will question their magnetism and 
spontaneity, or strive to resist their charm, 

But the book is destined to do more than 
give a passing pleasure. It is potent to draw 
back to Mr. Howells’ support a host of disaf- 
fected book lovers who have been disappointed 
and chagrined at the egotism of “‘ My Literary 
Passions’? and the woeful fall from ‘‘ Silas 
Lapham ” to ‘‘The Day of Their Wedding.”’ 
It is a rewelding of old bonds, a making of new 
ties. Mr. Howells has proved by it that he 
has not wholly been spoiled by fame and for- 
tune. Above all ‘‘Impressions and Experi- 
ences’’ is a promise for the future, and as such 
we welcome it. 





AND OF MR. BANGS. 

It is always a more grateful task to com- 
mend than to disparage. In times past candor 
has forced us to deal somewhat harshly with 
the work of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, but 
beneath our adverse criticisms has always 
lurked a hope that we could one day speak 
differently. ‘Therefore, now that that day has 
come, we are pleased to be able to say of his 
latest book that with it he has scored a bulls- 
eye, fair and full and unmistakably. Not all 
people are worth the exertion of fault finding, 
but only those who have it in them to do better. 
No one can know and talk with Mr. Bangs 
without discovering that he is capable of some- 
thing beyond and above ‘Coffee and Re- 
partee ”’ and ‘‘ The Idiot,’’ and if in the minds 
of those who have not met him there existed 
any doubt of this, Mr. Bangs himself has re- 
moved it by writing ‘‘A Rebellious Heroine.” 

We all remember Mr. Thomas Hardy’s dic- 
tum regarding Zess—“‘She took her fate into 
her own hands, and I had literally no power.” 
The critics have never ceased chuckling since 
the novelist thus depicted his own creations 
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leading him around by the ear, and in turning 
the pages of “‘A Rebellious Heroine ’’ one sus- 
pects that its author has borne the above 
saying in mind and is indulging in a little 
private sarcasm at Mr. Hardy’s expense. The 
scheme of his book is a particularly happy 
conception, and the idea of a heroine who ab- 
solutely refuses to comply with the conditions 
laid down by the author of her story has cer- 
tainly the charm of novelty. We have only 
one criticism to offer—that the narrative is un- 
duly drawn out; but it is of the quality rather 
than the quantity of the material that we 
speak. 

Mr. Bangs has taken a stride upward from 
farce to comedy since the appearance of ‘‘A 
House Boat on the Styx.’? His humor has 
toned down and gained vastly in delicacy. 
Here is no laborious volleying to and fro of 
ancient jests such as caused the reader of ‘‘ The 
Idiot’? to wonder where ‘“‘he had heard that 
before,’’ and to turn to his files of humorous 
weeklies to locate the familiar plays upon 
words. There are no puns in “A Rebellious 
Heroine,” aud the love story is cleverly told. 
In fact, the advice given by two of the charac- 
ters toward the close of the book is remarkably 
sound: 

They thought I ought to give up writing 
humor and take to writing love stories. 

Remembering the unhappy hours spent over 
Mr. Bangs’ former books, and the genuine 
pleasure which the reading of ‘‘ A Rebellious 
Heroine ’’ has afforded us, we think so, too. 





AN ARTIST AUTHOR. 

In the general rush toward romantic liter- 
ature for the stage, “‘ A King anda Few Dukes,”’ 
by Robert Chambers, is to be dramatized. 
While we shall probably go to see it, in book 
form it has had no such effect as “ The Red 
Republic.”” Indeed, Mr. Chambers has never 
again reached the level to which he took us in 
“The King in Yellow.” This collection of 
short stories showed an imagination and a 
faculty of expression which might have accom- 
plished much. ‘‘A King anda Few Dukes” 
sounds in some ways like a pot boiler. 

But Mr. Chambers does not need to write pot 
boilers. He only happens to be so very versa- 
tile that he cannot stay long enough at one 
pursuit to become really great. He is still a 
young man—just about thirty—and has tried 
everything from collecting butterflies and 
army uniforms to exhibiting his pictures in 
the Paris Salon, and writing novels which 
have a following. His father is a well known 
New York lawyer, who was one of the inti- 
mates of President Arthur, and was man of the 
world enongh to let his son develop naturally 
instead of setting him conventional tasks. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Chambers went to Paris 
to study art. He spent eight years there, and 
_it was at this time that he unconsciously gath- 
ered the material for “‘The Red Republic,” 
which is said to be one of the best pictures of 
the Paris commune ever written. He is nota 


dilettante, he is a hard worker who succeeds 
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on every line; but we gain the impression that 
he might be a genius in some one direction if 
he would concentrate his energies there. He 
has a studio in New York, where he paints 
almost as much as he writes, and yet he has 
three new books, ‘‘The Maker of Moons,”’ 
“ Canteen Canticles’»—which is a collection of 
ballads—and ‘The Mystery of Choice ’— 
more short stories. 





A SOCIETY WOMAN IN LITERATURE. 

For the past few years some appreciative 
people have been talking about Katrina Trask’s 
poems, but she was not known to the general 
public until the publication of ‘‘ Under King 
Constantine.” 

Mrs. John Sherwood, who lectures upon lit- 
erature, says that Mrs. Trask should be classed 
with Sapphoand Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and George Eliot. While we scarcely agree 
with this criticism, Mrs. Trask’s three drama- 
tic idyls, laid in that dusky time of English 
history immediately succeeding the destruc- 
tion of the Round Table, are full of strong 
music and passion. Her novel, ‘‘ White Satin 
and Homespun,’’ which followed, is by no 
means so good. 

Mrs. Trask is the wife of Spencer Trask, the 
New York banker, and her home at Saratoga, 
‘“Yaddo,” is one of the show places of the 
United States. It is seldom that we find a 
society woman, who can take all the pleasures 
the world has to offer, sitting down to hard 
and serious work. It was the death of her 
children, who were carried off by a diptheria 
epidemic, that led Mrs. Trask to devote herself 
to literature. Before her marriage she was a 
Miss Nichols of Brooklyn, a beauty anda 
great social favorite. She entertains much at 
her Saratoga palace, and comes nearer to bring- 
ing together the sort of parties which are met 
at the semi literary English country houses 
than any other American hostess. 





THREE BOOKS OF DRAWINGS. 

Comment upon the work of illustrators may 
appear incongruous in a department devoted 
to literary chat, but the almost simultaneous 
appearance in book form of three notable col- 
lections of drawings seems to call for at least 
passing remark. Indeed, there is nothing ex- 
travagant in the statement that “ Pictures of 
People,”’ by Charles Dana Gibson, “‘In Vanity 
Fair,”’ by A. B. Wenzell, and ‘‘ Gutter Snipes,”’ 
by Phil May, possess many of the character- 
istics of fiction. Long ago it was said of Mr. 
Gibson that when he drew a picture he told a 
tale; and there is a quality in his latest work 
which makes of ‘‘ Pictures of People” a col- 
lection of short stories. 

It is only necessary to lay these examples 
of what Mr. Gibson is able to do today side by 
side with his first book of drawings to see 
the vastness of his progress. There is nothing 
even in the famous ‘‘ puzzle” pictures which 
can compare with such work as he has done in 
“The Old Tune” or ‘The Last Guest.” He 
has suddenly stepped across the line which 




















divides talent from genius, and not even an 
uneducated eye can fail to recognize the touch 
of a master hand. 

But it is not merely his draftsmanship, able 
as that is, which has made Mr. Gibson the most 
famous of living American illustrators. He 
knows human nature, and the weaknesses of 
New York society are his lawful prey. Such 
pictures as “Two Blind Women” or ‘‘ What 
Does He Want ?”’ are whole novels in them- 
selves, all the more powerful, perhaps, for 
being suggested instead of elaborately written. 
Ashas been said of Miss Lilian Bell’s stories, 
Mr. Gibson’s “ situations ’’ are too intimate for 
comfort. 

To turn to Mr. Wenzell’s work, “In Vanity 
Fair’? is almost barbaric in the magnificence 
of its scenery. Mr. Wenzell is famous for his 
love of dazzling women, gorgeous gowns, and 
elaborate backgrounds. On every page there 
is the rustle of satin, the flash of jewels, and 
the gleam of white necks and daring eyes. It 
is a new Arabian Nights, this portrayal of regal 
society in her most effective posings. Like 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. Wenzell does a deal of power- 
ful. story telling, and his way of so doing is 
at once realistic and beautiful. 

There has been much talk of Mr. Phil May’s 
taking George Du Maurier’s chair at the Punch 
table and filling the dead artist’s place. Any 
such statement is a confession of crass igno- 
rance. Mr. May will no doubt be a valuable 
addition to the staff of Punch, but there can be 
no possibility of his filling Du Maurier’s place 
in will or deed. What connection can his 
‘Gutter Snipes,” for all their fidelity to life, 
have with women like Mary, Duchess of 
Towers ? 

They are extremely amusing, these little 
waifs of a great city whom Mr. May has so 
skilfully imprisoned in his book, and they are 
unutterably pathetic. Humor is in every line 
of ‘‘ Gutter Snipes,” but heartache is never far 
distant. It has taken asympathetic and appre- 
ciative man to do this work so faithfully, and 
we can well believe in Mr. May’s sincerity 
when he says: ‘The last of the gutter snipe 
drawings—and sorry I am to leave them !” 





A LITTLE FALLEN IDOL. 

Periodically the literary world is thrown into 
a frenzy of excitement and indignation by the 
discovery that some one has been plagiarizing 
from the work of some one else. Strangely 
enough, an accusation of this description 
usually results in making the plagiarist famous. 
A case in point is that of Yone Noguchi, a young 
Japanese whom San Francisco lion hunters 
have complimented with the title of poet. It 
was Joaquin Miller who discovered him, and 
at present he dwells at Oakland in a small log 
cabin near the home of the hirsute bard of the 
Sierras. Thence he sends to the outside world 
his ‘‘ poems,’’ which appear for the most part 
in freak periodicals, and which are themselves 
decidedly freakish. But Mr. Miller affirms 
that Noguchi is a poet, and the lion hunters 
have listened contentedly to his roar. Now it 
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appears that the liom has roared once too 
often. 

The following lines will serve at once to 
show his style and his plagiarisms: 

Wanton fragrances, dewy dim, 

Curl out from my drowsy soul, 

Wrapping mists about its breast. 

I dwellalone, like a one eyed star, 

In frightened, darksome willow threads. 

In a world of moan, my soul is stagnant 

Dawn—dawn; alas! dawn my soul isf 

Ah, dawn—close fringed 

Curtain of night is stealing up; 
od—demon—light—darkness—Oh ! 

Desert of no more I want: 

World of silence, bodiless 

Sadness tenanted, stillness. 

This of course was very beautiful, and might 
have been deemed very original had not the 
ubiquitous literary detective been present at 
the small congenial gathering where the 
‘poem’? was read by Yone himself. ‘The 
“deadly parallel’? has been applied to the 
work of the Japanese lion by selecting single 
lines from Poe’s “ Eulalie’’ and placing them 
in the following order: 

An opiate vapor, dewy dim, 
Wrapping the fog about its breast. 
I dwell alone in a world of moan 
And my soul is a stagnant tide, 

And so forth, We are curious to know what 
Mr. Miller will have to say about his protégé 
now! 

It is a melancholy thing to contemplate, but 
plagiarism seems to be on the increase. . The 
boldness and audacity of the literary thief 
passes all bounds, and albeit he is absolutely 
certain to be convicted in the end fora time he 
flourishes. So far as Noguchi is concerned the 
catastrophe was prompt in coming. Few peo- 
ple have heard of him, and fewer still care 
whether or nota boy of twenty living in acabin 
and indulging in rhymeless, rhythmless fanta- 
sies, is a literary thief or no. More than any- 
thing the discovery of his plagiaristic perform- 
ances proves how extremely unfamiliar with 
familiar poems Noguchi’s admirers are ! 





KIPLING’S STIRRING VERSE. 

It is probable that fewer people care to ex- 
press themselves concerning poetry than any 
other product of the artist. Ifitis old poetry 
that the people and the critics of a hundred or 
a half hundred years have regarded as “ good,’’ 
then they speak of it unreservedly. But the 
amateur critic generally feels that while the 
poetry may appeal to him, he may be calling 
down upon his head the scorn of the man-who- 
knows-all-things, and the ubiquitous band of 
scoffers. 

Rudyard Kipling is one of the comparatively 
few living poets who are regarded by those 
that sit in high places, and who sell their wares 
in the market place. The first edition of his 
new book of poems was sold before it was 
bound, and more than twenty five thousand 
copies were ordered the first day. ‘‘ The Seven 
Seas’ is full of swing, of music, of romance. 
It is all as fresh and clearas daylight, and as 
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full of poetry as an old saga. There is not 
much description of the sea. It is humanity 
afloat and ashore that catches the eye and 
heart of Kipling. The soldier, his ways, his 
language, and his thoughts, are caught as they 
were in ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads.’? One poem 
in particular, ‘‘ Follow Me ’Ome,” recalls the 
stir that came into one’s nerves at the first of 
those famous poems, when Mr. Kipling signed 
himself ‘‘ Yusef.’’ 

There was no one like him, ’Orse or Foot, 

Nor any of the Guns I knew; 

An’ because it was so, why, o’ course he went 
an’ died, 

Which is just what the best men do. 

So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow me ! 
An’ it’s finish up your swipes an’ follow me! 
Oh, ’ark to the big drum callin’, 

Follow me—follow me ’ome! 

"Is mare she neighs the ’ole day long, 

She paws the ’ole night through, 

An’ she won’t take ’er feed ’cause o’ waiting 
for ’is step, 

Which is just what a beast would do. 

Is girl she goes with a bombardier 

Before ’er month is through; 

An’ the banns are up in church, for she’s got 
the beggar hooked, 

Which is just what a girl would do. 

There is more of it, culminating in the swing 
of— 

Take ’im away! ’E’s gone where tlie best 
men go. 

Take ’im away! An’ the gun whieels turnin’ 
slow. 

Take ’im away! 
’e come. 

Take ’im away ! With the limber an’ the drum. 

For it’s ‘‘ Three rounds blank ”’ an’ follow me; 

An’ it’s “‘ Thirteen rank ’’ an’ follow me; 

Oh, passin’ the love o’ women, 

Follow me—follow me ’ome. 

We can forgive Mr. Kipling all things, but 
even in this book he has not left us without 
occupation. Here and there he has shown 
evidence of bad taste. It is surely not neces- 
sary for Mr. Kipling to be a little unclean— 
more than a little. He is not morbid, unless a 
scrap of cynicism here and there points in 
that direction, but his speech is not always 
clean. We can forgive him, but we do not 
care to be asked to doso. 


There’s more from the place 





NEWS FROM MR. WHISTLER. 

That delightful gentleman, Mr. James Abbott 
MeNeill Whistler, is bringing out a new edition 
of his “‘Gentle Art of Making Enemies.”’ It 
is not to bea reprint of that famous little book, 
but a very much enlarged edition, making 
practically a new book. 

It is almost forgotten, in the stories of Whis- 
tler’s long life in England, in the remem- 
brance that he was the original Joe Sibley of 
Du Maurier’s Bohemian days, and in our 
mental picture of his portrait of his mother in 
the Luxembourg gallery, that he is a Yankee 
boy, brought up in the manufacturing town of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and educated at West 
Point. None of his class mates has come for- 
ward to tell of his doings at the military 
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school. There are no records of any outbreaks 
of his originality there. Perhaps he bottled it 
up for later uses. 

Not long ago it was supposed that he in- 
tended to live in Paris altogether, as he seemed 
to have created so many enemies in England 
that life might show moments of stupidity 
over there; but he has gone back to London 
again. A writer who knows him very well de- 
scribes him asa most remarkable personage to 
look at as well as to listen to. His face is 
covered with a very network of wrinkles, but 
his complexion is so clear and fine that it 
shows the effect of exquisite grooming. His 
hair is dyed black, with the exception of one 
curl, which is left snow white and tied into a 
tuft with atiny bow of black ribbon. He wears 
a long frock coat, of the sort affected by those 
little wooden gentlemen of Noah’s ark, and a 
French hat with a straight brim. In his hand 
he carries a long, thin wand. As may be 
imagined, he generally has an escort of admir- 
ing and inquisitive small boys when he takes 
his walks abroad. 

But Whistler is a wit and an artist, both of 
the first magnitude. He cannot pay his bills. 
Some wag scribbled when he made “a petition 
for liquidation by arrangement’’ of his many 
debts : 


Of various arrangements we’ve had an array, 
Black and white, gold and silver, tawny and 


gray ; ; 
But of all the arrangements there yet remains 


one 
And that’s to arrange with the troublesome 
dun. 


Mr. Whistler has sent one of his peculiarities 
over to us, even though he never comes home 
himself. Sir Henry Irving has borrowed his 
laugh for stage purposes. Other properties of 
Whistler’s have been borrowed, too. His most 
famous mot was his answer to a man who 
wished he had said one of the ever flowing 
witticisms which Whistler scatters like verbal 
diamonds : 

“Never mind. You wll.” 

His cynicism over praise is boundless, much 
as he loves it. When a lady one day said that 
his new picture was like a certain beautiful 
spot, he returned : : 

“‘Probably. Nature does seem to be look- 
ing up.’ 





AN OLD LOVE LETTER. 

Georges Sand appears to have been a woman 
with a genius for loving—or at least with a 
genius for recording her love. Sometimes 
Mme. Dudevant succeeds so well in portraying 
the elusive passion that we doubt her. It seems 
possible that she looked upon herself as a lit- 
erary lover, and acted her part with the words 
of her own mind, just as Sarah Bernhardt acts 
a part with the words of another. 

An old love letter of hers has just come to 
light, of which her enthusiastic countrymen 
declare that it deserves a place beside those of 
Abelard and Héloise. The man to whom it was 
written is still alive, at ninety, and his attitude 
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in the matter reminds us of the hero of ‘ Rose- 
mary.’’? His chief memory of the woman who 
wrote him a letter that may become a classic is 
that she smoked cigarettes and made good 
sauces. He recalls her as ‘‘a little incident.”’ 
He is an Italian named Pagello. Mme. Dude- 
vant’s daughter was very angry at the publica- 
tion of the letter, but she appears to have no 
redress. 

The theory that Georges Sand enjoyed her 
own intensity, and took an artistic pride in her 
expression of it, appears to be corroborated by 
the fact that she left all of her letters to De 
Musset, a member of a publishing house. The 
Pagello letter sounds—shall we say it ?—like 
some of the early flamings of Miss Amelie 
Rives: 

Since we were born under different skies, we 
have not the same thoughts nor the same lan- 
guage, but have we not at least the same hearts ? 

Do you know what I am? And are you 
trembling because you do not know me? Am 
I in your eyes something unknown which fills 
you with longing and possesses your thoughts ? 
Do you know what the soul’s desire is—that 
desire which time cannot satiate and which no 
caresses can weary or lull to sleep? 


There is a good deal more of this, and then 
the great woman has indorsed her copy of it 
on the back: ‘‘To the stupid Pagello.’? The 
inscription was apparently more truthful 
than flattering. 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE OF TODAY. 

Literature, after all, must be first and fore- 
most an expression of a distinct phase of ex- 
istence. Few people realize how much the 
Nihilists have done for the famous literature 
of modern Russia. They have flavored the 
books of every Russian thinker whether he 
was on their side or not. 

Tolstoi, in his later books, follows the teach- 
ings of these people, although he would be 
the first to deny it. Whatever we may say 
of their method, we must see that what they 
have nearest at heart is the welfare of the 
Russian common people. It is through their 
books and their songs that they are reaching 
them, instead of by way of the bomb factory. 
When the leaven is through the whole lump 
then there will be no need of Nihilism. After 
all, Russia and every other country may be 
governed by her people the instant they have 
the unanimous desire to assert themselves and 
claim what is theirs. 

A poet of the name of Necrasoff has done 
more than any other teacher to waken the sod- 
den heart and the fatalistic spirit of the Russian 
peasant. His verses teach only pity for the 
exiled, the miserable, the suffering. His poetry 


is real. Through it runs the national note of 
gloom. It brings tears to the eyes of the 
hardest. Sad, pathetic music has been written 


to it, and it is sung from one end of Russia to 
the other. 

Necrasoff is the poet of the unhappy, of the 
fearful, of the oppressed and insulted. Mothers 
sing his songs as they hush their children to 
sleep, and the outcast of the street wails them 
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and weeps them in self pity. They make the 
pean of victory and the requiem when one of 
them suffers death. 

The words are full of understanding of the 
Russian character. It seems possible that the 
Czar’s vast empire is to be the new great land. 
Culture centers vary. Civilization moves from 
one focus to another. St. Petersburgh seems 
to have become a magnetic point of late years, 
where all things, from political power to art, 
congregate. 

Verestschagin, the great Russian artist, is 
about to bring out a new book, called the 
‘Autobiographies of Unimportant People,”’ 
illustrated with Russian types. ‘ 





THE FLIPPANT SON OF AN ARCHBISHOP. 

Mr. Benson’s new novel is not likely to get 
as much attention as it might have received 
before the publication of that extremely silly 
book ‘‘The Babe B. A.,’’ but itis better than 
its predecessor. The young writer’s later wit 
sounds as if he had imagined it bit by bit. 
The charm of ‘‘ Dodo’’—for there was a charm 
in that piece of audacity—lay in its spontane- 
ity. Of the fact that it was truly characteristic 
of the clique of which it was written we had 
proof in the instantaneous way in which the 
characters were picked out and identified by 
London society. 

Mr. Benson’s father, the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, died in October, and the stories 
which have been told of him give some insight 
into the surroundings that gave his son his 
rather cynical views of life, masked as they 
are under a flow of spirits. The archbishop 
resided in great state at Lambeth Palace 
through the London season, his household 
being on the scale of that of a prince. Offici- 
ally, indeed, he was one, but his wife was far 
from ranking as a princess. While the arch- 
bishop took precedence of every noble except 
those of the royal blood, his wife and his chil- 
dren went below the wife of the last grocer 
who had been madeinto aknight. Young Mr. 
Benson had the entrée into any society in Eng- 
land, but as the son of the head of the estab- 
lished church he saw behind the scenes in 
many cases. His father had the grace of his 
religious life to make him charitable, but to 
the son it came with all the effect of sharp con- 
trasts upon impressionable youth. 

When Queen Victoria suggested that the 
archbishop should deliver a series of sermons 
against Sunday entertainments—a shaft evi- 
dently aimed at the Prince of Wales—his em- 
barrassment was acute. Great was the son’s 
delight at the priestly predicament. It only 
added to the humor of the situation when the 
prince gracefully came in to say that he under- 
stood the matter perfectly, and bore no grudge 
against the prelate; and that no one would pay 
attention to the sermons, any way. 

The comedy of life presented itself to young 
Mr. Benson, and he wrote down some of it in 
“Dodo.’”? It remains to be seen whether he 
can fulfil the promise he then gave of becoming 
one of our finished writers of society comedy. 














A POSSIBILITY. 
“Know’st thou the land where a giant girl, 
With a vacant face and solid hair, 
With garments of many a serpentine twirl, 
Stands on the amber air? ”’ 


During the last two years we have had a long 
and exhaustive experience of the young person 
so plaintively inquired after in these lines, re- 
cently published in our “Etchings.’? Won- 
derfully and fearfully made, she has flared at 
us from bulletin boards until our eyes have 
ached. But we have been patient, knowing 
that she must pass. Isthis the reward of pa- 
tience? A daily paper is responsible for the 
prophecy that the present season will see the 
advent of poster fashions in dress, and that the 
poster girl herself will no longer be restricted 
to hoardings but, aliving, breathing reality, will 
disport her marvelous habiliments upon our 
thoroughfares. This is very painful. 

One has only to conjure up a mental picture 
of the willowy creature to realize how start- 
ling this fad in clothes may be. We protest! 

Fashion is and always has been a most un- 
reasonable old tyrant. She has no belief in 
half way measures. She inclines always to 
extremes. This experience has taught us, and 
we are willing to concede something to her 
eccentricities. But poster hats and gowns? 
Never. 

It would be the story of ‘‘ Frankenstein ”’ all 
over again, with modern improvements and up 
to date features. These artists who in the se- 
clusion of their studios have evolved the poster 
maidens, ‘‘sans teeth, sans eyes’’—and above 
all “sans taste’’—what will they say when, 
in the presence of their own wives and 
daughters, those same poster maidens step 
down from their frames, and live and move 
and have their being in the narrow confines of 
a city street? Consider their skirts, how they 
flow sinuously backward, niile upon mile! 
Observe their raven locks, such as never were 
before on head or barber’s block ! 

We look with interest for the appearance of 
the poster girl upon our streets, and when we 
see her we shall flee swiftly. 





THE VERY LATEST. 

Now and again society seems to be seized 
with an irresistible impulse to make itself ridi- 
culous, and it proceeds to do so with a sublime 
indifference to what the rest of the world may 
say. Then it is that the cynic and the scoffer 
arise and point the finger of scorn, and adduce 
new and cogent reasons for condemning the 
devotee of fashion to the company of the fools 
and blind. That is the cynic’s view point. As 
for the rest of us, who are gentle and chari- 
table, and who respect the vagaries of society, 
we shall no doubt be able to find much to com- 
mend in anything the four hundred may see 


fit to do. 
race. 

Figurez vous, mes amis, a half dozen of 
New York’s jeunesse dorée, and as many 
elaborately gowned débutantes, upon a grav- 
eled walk at some swagger country house, con- 
ducting—or being conducted by—a variety of 
domestic birds and animals, and each engaged 
in a frantic effort to cross a fixed line before 
the other contestants. Imagine the graceful 
progress of these favored children of fortune 
attached by silken ribbons to pigs and pea- 
cocks, to rats and rabbits, to dogs and ducks, 
and then say, if you dare, that society is frivo- 
lous of mind! 

We all know that at a house party it is im- 
perative that the guests be amused every mo- 
ment of the time, and when golf palls and we 
are weary of wheeling and not sufficiently 
energetic to skate, the joy of the animal race 
becomes apparent. The hostess gathers to- 
gether whatever is available of flesh and fowl, 
and each bird or beast is decked with a differ- 
ént colored ribbon. Favors to match these 
ribbons are duly assigned to her guests, and 
then the whole party adjourns to the lawn. 
Selecting their allotted animals, the contestants 
start at the word for the goal. Any one who 
has endeavored to coax a young pig in a direc- 
tion in which he does not see fit to go, or who 
has tried his powers of persuasion upon an 
obstinate peacock, will appreciate the possi- 
bilities of such a contest. Dignity is con- 
spicuous by its absence, and uproar reigns 
supreme. The fortunate man or girl who se- 
cures a dog will in all probability win first 
prize, and the second will as probably be carried 
off by the white rabbit. Three hours later the 
peacock is steered triumphantly across the 
line, and some time during the ensuing week 
the parrot is likewise persuaded. As for the 
pig, one has yet to be discovered whg has con- 
sented to proceed in any direction except 
away from the goal. Altogether, the animal 
race as enthusiastically practised nowadays by 
society is an edifying performance. 


And the very latest is the animal 


POUR PASSER LE TEMPS. 

The dainty domestic maiden is not as passée 
as many would have us believe, for the needle 
promises to become a formidable rival to the 
golf club, and the glitter of the good, old fash- 
ioned shears of our grandmothers to be as 
attractive as the glow of the bicycle lamp. 

Dressmaking! Yes, indeed, and not con- 
fined to the little sisters of the poor either, for 
Croesus’ daughters have thrown themselves 
into the breach, not from a charitable inclina- 
tion, but with the sense of exhilaration that 
novelty always brings. It is undoubtedly the 
latter cause that has commended this suppos- 
edly forgotten art in the eyes of the girls who 














have spent their lives amidst luxurious sur- 
roundings, and have probably never until now 
handled either thimble or shears. Today, 
however, the charming creatures have learned 
to know all about 

Seam and gusset and band, 

Band and gusset and seam, 
or think they have, which after all is much 
the same thing, and in many instances better. 
“Gores,” ‘ bones,” and “bindings,” are dis- 
cussed with an interest hitherto vented upon 
the Horse Show, and with about the same de- 
gree of exact information. If the competent 
dressmakers who are employed to give lessons 
should happen to have socialistic tendencies, 
they will no doubt rejoice in secret over the 
ignorance and blunders of capital. 

Beautiful results are proudly displayed by 
some of the fair damsels who have taken to 
the art of the needle. Unfortunately, its pro- 
ducts are open to the same suspicion as that 
which haunts the society water color. Ninety 
nine per cent of the work which some ingen- 
uous maiden claims as “‘honestly and truly ”’ 
her own may have been done by her teacher. 

It is an ill wind—and for once in the annals 
of faddism, the dressmaking revival may prove 
to be a boon to the poor, many of whom may 
shortly be seen clothed with ‘‘ Fifth Avenue 
made” garments, and still, it is to be hoped, 
in their right mind, in spite of the fact that the 
things that come to them as votive offerings 
are mysterious in cut and fearfully and won- 
derfully made. It is scarcely probable that the 
experience which brings success will perfect 
the amateur sempstress’ art. The fad is too 
sensible to last very long. 





“DRESSING UP.”’ 

Li Hung Chang left something behind him 
besides the big diamond in his cap which he 
gave to Mr. Edison’s agent. He gave society 
a new excuse for playing at doing something. 

The amusements of the human animal make 
an interesting chapter in the natural history of 
mankind. Such of them asinhabit the closely 
ranked brown stone huts in a certain part of 
the collection of huts known as New York, 
are arestless lot. ‘They are eternally looking 
for some new game to play, like a nursery full 
of spoiled children. Their latest freak was led 
by an ingenious specimen who conceived the 
idea of “dressing up,’’ and playing ‘‘come to 
see’? a Chinese mandarin. With the imitation 
qualities which came down from our hairy an- 
cestors, the rest of the nursery began playing 
the same delightful game. Its inventor 
dressed himself up in Chinese clothes, and 
sent out invitations to a ‘“‘ Chinese party,” es- 
plicitly stating that people who came in any- 
thing but ‘“‘dress up Chinese’’ might just go 
away again. 

At the doors they were met with a sedan 
chair and carried into the presence of the play 
mandarin, who graciously allowed dignified 
gentlemen, whose names are well known in 
the country, to kneel on the ground before 
him. Then each guest received a stick with a 
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lantern on the end of it, and was allowed to 
parade through the rooms. At dinner, all the 
delightful Chinese dishes were served—sharks’ 
fins, birds’ nest soup, and chop suey. Then 
the company went home, sick with envy, 
to try and find some new and curious fashion 
of dressing up themselves and their guests. 
Probably the next thing will be a ‘‘Fadden 
party,’’? where everybody will pretend to come 
from Cherry Hill, and the peculiar refresh- 
ments known to that district will be passed 
around in “‘ growlers,”’ 

It seems rather trite, perhaps, but the 
proverb concerning men and children of larger 
growth appears particularly appropriate at the 
moment, 

ON BOTH FEET. 

We used to think that we could tell what 
kind of people we were by studying our heads. 
For years our fathers and mothers solemnly 
measured themselves and their offspring from 
crown to ear, and from eye toeye. ‘‘ Bump- 
ology’ passed into serious literature, and we 
have heroes and heroines solemnly described 
today as showing various qualities by the prop- 
erly adjusted proportions of their heads. ‘‘Wide 
between the eyes,”’ “‘ great length from chin to 
ear,” are hackneyed descriptions that need no 
interpretation. Physiognomy was the close 
friend of physiology, and we all know what a 
‘‘ financial nose ”’ is. 

After that came palmistry, and the curve of 
a thumb, the cross on a ‘‘ mount,’ the length 
or division of a line, was, and in rural com- 
munities still is, fraught with momentous con- 
sequences. But in the great centers of civiliza- 
tion we have changed all that. The new 
apostles of egoism took their cue from the Ital- 
ian gentleman who discovered a tendency to 
web feet in certain varieties of idiots and 
criminals. 

The tendency of the present day is to 
extremes, and to variations upon original 
themes. About the time the web footed 
atavistic human being appeared, we had a 
heroine of many virtues and some faults, 
whose chief charm layin her beautiful feet. 
It was enough. Nowadays the society woman 
who would know herself goes to a lady who is 
learned in the ways of the feet, and, taking off 
her shoes and stockings, learns what sort of a 
person she is by the bend of her toes and the 
lines about her ankles. If you have a second 
toe longer than your great one, you are going 
to rule your husband. But then your grand- 
mother knew that; at least she did if she lived 
below Mason and Dixon’s line and had a 
colored ‘‘mammy.’’ If your toes are long and 
slender, you are artistic. We presume that 
this was discovered through the fact that the 
dime museum artists who write cards and draw 
silhouettes with their toes always have long 
ones. If you have ‘prehensile toes,” your 
fate is too bitter for words. 

If this sort of thing continues, suitors will 
presently be inviting their loved ones to walk 
in the grass @ /a Kneipp. And to think that 
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only the other day the mention of a toe would 
have sent blushes over the face of a properly 
brought up girl ! 





THE LATTER DAY FLAGELLANT. 

An old couplet says: 

A woman, a spaniel, a walnut tree, 

The more you beat ’em the better they be. 

Beating has rather gone out of fashion asa 
corrective measure in families, but evidently 
women needed it, for she who can do what 
she pleases has taken it up on her own account 
aud hires a professional beater to apply the 
lash to her. She has come to realize that stag- 
nation must be cured in some way. 

Nature is a very cunning old lady. She put 
men and women to work at digging their living 
out of the soil, so that they might keep strong 
and give her a virile race. When the clever 
ones began to trick her with machines and 
hired labor, she sent them flabby muscles and 
sallow skins. Now it has come to be a game 
of plot and counterplot between women and 
nature. As for the men, the women keep most 
ef them so busy money hunting that they have 
no time to lose themselves in idleness. But it 
is estimated that there are in New York alone 
some fifty thousand women the chief effort of 
whose lives is to keep themselves in the con- 
dition which would normally be theirs were 
they to take up the duties common to every 
housewife fifty years ago. 

It is found that the jaded, lifeless muscles 
that have lost their spring, are stimulated by 
beating. We have the spectacle of highly 
civilized ladies employing a professional 
beater, who brings two rattan sticks with balls 
on the ends, and thumps them energetically. 
It hurts, ittires, but the patient submits. The 
beautiful energy which might go into a thous- 
and channels of usefulness is left unculti- 
vated. The body which some of us believe was 
created to be the temple of an immortal soul, 
to carry out its high behests, is pounded and 
beaten by a servant, in order that its cheeks 
may be rosy. 


SELF CONTEMPLATION. 

The chatelaine mirror is becoming as indis- 
pensable a part of the toilet of a young woman 
as the heart locket or the little bonbonniére 
was a few years ago. The girl of today has 
discovered that it is not a box of sweets that 
she most needs, or the sight of the face of some 
absent friend, but the sweetest and dearest 
sight in the whole world to her—her own 
color flushed countenance to look at and admire 
when she will. 

Kind owners of shops and ferry boats, rail- 
way cars and hotels, have put up mirrors 
everywhere for the use of the feminine half-of 
the world, but our women find that they must 
often look into them with dim or dingy back- 
ground and surroundings, so they have taken 
to a mirror of their own. The new toys, 
which often have jeweled chains attached, are 
made of plate glass three inches long by two 
wide, and are framed and backed in gold, 
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with a rim and monogram of jewels. The 
owner cannot but look attractive with this 
frame of costly gems surrounding her mir- 
rored reflection. 

The girl of today is nothing if not frank, and 
she calmly announces to the world that her 
own image is the most precious possession she 
can own, and the one she most wishes to deco- 
rate. She swings the little mirror from her 
belt, and goes her serene way. 

After all, why is it a ludicrous fad? They 
used to say that the Frencli were polite because 
they were constantly contemplating them- 
selves in the mirrors which hung all about their 
walls. They saw the effect of any awkward- 
ness. It is the duty of a young girl to be 
pleasing. Nature wants her to be a delightful 
object. She can have no such ally as the little 
mirror.. For one thing, it is a reflex of her 
own moods, and ‘‘ gives back smile for smile 
and frown for frown.’’ As long as people are 
pretty to look at they are certainly agreeable 
in manner and expression, and no young girl 
is going to be ugly if she can help it. We 
recommend the chatelaine mirror as a most 
desirable gift. 





‘* SINKINS,”’ 

We have grown tired of tennis long ago. 
There are people whose devotion to golf is en- 
tirely a matter of costume. There is at least 
one golf club at a famous summer resort which 
has no links at all. It maintains a club house, 
however, which is one of the prettiest build- 
ings in the place. 

But ‘‘sinkins’’ can be played almost any- 
where by anybody, wherein it resembles that 
other triumph of inventive genius, ‘“‘tiddly- 
winks.’’ It originated in a British regiment in 
India, and made its way from England over 
here, where it has been taken up with joy by 
the idle. Its name is said to be an East Indian 
vernacular word for champagne, and to have 
been given to it by the syce of the noble in. 
ventor. Its thirst breeding qualities bear out 
its reputation. It is played with a pole, a 
string, a ball, and two tennis rackets, to say 
nothing of two people. The pole is of iron or 
wood, eighteen feet high. The string is tied to 
the top of it, and the ball hung in a netting at 
the end of the string. 

The trick consists in knocking your ball 
with the racket so that it winds around the 
post. It is your opponent’s effort to wind it in 
the opposite direction. For people of a con. 
trary turn of mind it is delightful. They say, 
however, that it is highly commended by the 
mammas of young people who show a fancy 
for detrimentals. After half a dozen games of 
knocking a ball in opposite directions and 
working at cross purposes, two young people 
are parted who have resisted every appeal to 
family pride. 

“‘Sinkins”? is a game of excitement and 
skill, and fully deserves its popularity. It 
promises to be in vogue at the Southern winter 
resorts and on the snow covered lawns of our 
Northern country places. 


























CASUALLY SPEAKING. 

AGE rarely brings us wisdom; it simply 
teaches us what sort of folly we like best. 

There are people who will sit down and try 
to change the direction of the wind by argu- 
ment ; and the chances are that they stick to it 
till it changes. 

Some folks are in a dreadful state of mind 
lest the Creator be unable to run the universe 
successfully ; and they call their uneasiness 
moral responsibility. 

Married life without love, and a steam boiler 
without a safety valve—some one is going to 
get blown up. 

A man’s first love and his first trousers; al 
me! Most of us live to outgrow them, but 
nothing ever holds quite their place in the 
heart. 

Lie to yourself and then believe it? That’s 
nothing new; we can all do that. But is it 
art? Well, no. Itis what was before art and 
will be after art ; it is nature. 

Winthrop Packard. 
RONDEAU. 
SHE answered yes ; and need I hide 
‘The fate this little word implied ? 
This potent word, that for a year 
My heart had craved in silence drear 
And all my dreanis had glorified ? 


Though life may fade, no changing tide 
Shall dim the day when by my side, 
And with her lips so near, so near, 
She answered yes. 


Oh, sweet the bliss when in love’s pride 
I took her hand ere ’twas denied ! 
She drew it back, abashed, austere ; 
And then, in sudden jealous fear, 
“Ts it for some one else ?’’ I cried. 
She answered, “ Yes.’’ 
Clifford Howard. 
AT TWILIGHT. 
I’VE been listening all the day to the 
on the clover, 
I’ve heard all day the wind, as it set the 
leaves astir, 
And a sparrow feebly piping, ere yet the rain 
was over, 
And a fragrance from the meadow 
sweeter far than myrrh ; 
But the rain, the wind, the clover had one 
song, one cadence only, 
And it found my heart and filled it with a pain 
I never knew 
Till Isat here in the darkness, growing still 
and sad and lonely, 
Till my heart began to clamor, crying hope- 
lessly to you ! 





rain beat 


came 











I am longing for you, sweetheart, for the voice 
that makes my heaven, 
Iam yearning for the touch of that hand I 
love so well, 
And my heart would bridge the distance and 
would bid each bond be riven ; 
How it hungers for your presence there’s no 
tongue can ever tell! 
Ever longing, till no other in my sight finds 
aught of favor, 
Ever yearning in the gloom, 
glide into view, 
And aweary with a love that cannot fail and 
cannot waver— 
*Tis a woman’s way of wanting—longing— 
aye, of loving you ! 
Margaret E. O’Brien. 


till the stars 





“ALL IS NOT GOLD ”’ 
A DEWDROP glittered in the morning sun, 
One of a countless, diamond lustered band ; 
The baby clutched it, laughing as ’twas won, 
But cried to see his wet and empty hand. 


Charming she was, beneath the ball room’s 
dome ; 
A brave youth loved her—loved her to his 
hurt ; 
When he had won her, in the light of home 
He found a shallow woman and a flirt. 
Emma C. Dowd. 





IN MY STUDY. 
Do you remember, dear, the day 
When, through a madcap whirl of snow, 
You came as comes the joy of May, 
And stood before my driftwood’s glow ? 
Since that gold hour, long months ago, 
Love’s wizard fingers 
Have worked a wonder in this room, 
And in the air from dawn till gloom 
A magic lingers. 


One little hour you stayed, and yet 
’*T was long enough to weave a spell 
That I can never quite forget, 
That I can never wholly tell. 
You left behind you, here to dwell, 
A secret glory, 
And all you touched—the low divan, 
That Dresden cup, this Persian fan, 
Have now a story. 


The kettle sings a thousand times 
Of you; ascent of violet 
Clings to this book of Dobson’s rhymes, 
From which you read “‘Good Night, Babette”’; 
And echoes of your canzonet 
Are ever ringing, 
Sweetly and sadly, far within 
The heart of this old mandolin, 
That knew your singing. 








It is so long since you were here, 
And yet it seems a little while ! 
Dreaming, I half believe you near, 
And, turning, seek to see your smile; 
So hard it is to reconcile 
The dread that never 
Shall you return, with this low stir 
Of silent things, that sigh ‘‘ Of her 
Sing we forever !”’ 
Guy Wetmore Carry. 























































PRIMERA VISTA. 
FAIR Nellita, sefiorita, 
Like a child ablossom stands, 
Slender as a wind blown lily, 

And with lilies in her hands. 
Breath of May and bloom of summer 
Long have tarried here, I ween! 
Ne’er was formed a fairer maiden— 

Sweet Nellita’s seventeen. 


Fair Nellita, sefiorita ! 
Whence the witchery that lies 
In the red lips’ tender curving 
And the wondering gentian eyes ? 
Saxon she of Saxon beauty, 
And the vivid charms of Spain 
Fade before the dainty vision— 
Flaunt their brilliancy in vain. 


Fine as leaves of April flowers, 
Snowy as is mountain mist, 
Float her gauzy robes around her, 
Covering slipper, shoulder, wrist. 
Shining bands of snowy satin 
Bind the snowy satin throat. 
Blossom-like is all her motion, 
Half at rest and half afloat. 


Ah, Nellita, sefiorita, 
Be thou near or far from me, 
Still comes gliding through my dreaming 
All the maiden charm of thee ! 
Hid away amid the laces, 
On that small left hand of thine, 
Shyly gleams a single jewel; 
Would, Nellita, it were mine ! 
Mildred McNeal. 





TO MY CYCLOMETER. 
WHEN I my wheel did first bestride 
’Mid theories’ wild jumbles, 
You ticked the miles I didn’t ride ; 
Say, did you count the tumbles? 


No. Shuddering not at my wild work, 
Through all that course erratic, 

You calmly sat by the front fork 
Intent and mathematic. 


You did not note that first glad thrill 
When, by the thought directed, 

The wheel, obedient to the will, 
Went just the way expected ; 


Nor did you feel your soul expire 
When, to the laugh of ladies, 

I wildly plunged across the tire 

To mud as deep as Hades. 
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Not so. As by the meads I glide 
And flirt with Kate the whiles, 

In calm indifference you hide 
And tabulate the miles ; 


Nor do you thrill with rapture new, 
You moon faced indicator, 

Though where you sit you slyly view 
All of my sweetheart’s gaiter. 


Goto! Your actions cause me pain ; 
When we would fain deny it 

You marked the miles I rode with Jane, 
Then stood where Kate would spy it. 


There! Now I’m glad ; although a fall 
Few people would find grace in. 
I donot mind the bumps at all; 
At least I’ve poked your face in. 
Winthrop Packard. 
SYLVIA IN THE SNOW STORM. 
WATCHING the snowflakes whisked and 
whirled 
In ceaseless to and fro, 
About the boundaries of the world 
She lets her white thoughts go. 


Aud one of those white thoughts of hers 
To me comes drifting down 

As I sit brooding ’mong the firs 
Above this gray old town. 


Into my heart that waif of grace 
Sinks, nestling like a dove; 
Ah, what are all the bounds of space 
If thought be winged by love! 
Clinton Scollard. 





LOST. 
A TRAVELER in foreign lands, 
A sojourner at homie, 
I never failed to find my way 
Where’er I cared to roam, 
Until one day (or dark or fair, 
I’d tell you, could I know 
If I shall ever tread the path 
That leads—where I would go). 


Of no avail is Baedeker, 
Geography, or guide ; 
But there is one I’d wish to have 
Enlisted on my side ; 
Oh, friend of lovers in despair, 
Sweet Cupid, aim your dart 
And show me what I fain would know, 
The way—to Molly’s heart. 
Nellie Clare Carroll, 





A DIFFERENCE. 
WHat ho! Look out there! Clear the road! 
With tinkling bells, steeds neighing, 
(They never drew a happier load) 
Dan Cupid’s with us sleighing. 


On guard, my sweet! I saw a blush 
Your secret thoughts betraying. 
But let them know. Who cares a rush? 
Yes, Cupid’s with us slaying. 
Tom Hail. 














A PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS. 

A cuRIOUS problem confronts Congress and 
some of the Southern States. 

The federal constitution explicitly declares 
that when in any State the franchise is re- 
stricted, ‘‘ except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime,’’ the State’s vote for the Presi- 
dency and its representation in the national 
legislature shall be reduced in proportion to 
the number of adult male citizens debarred 
from voting. Now the two commonwealths 
of South Carolina and Mississippi, in their 
struggle to prevent the domination of the 
negroes, who form the majority of their popu- 
lation, have established an educational suffrage 
test. Asa result, more than half of their citi- 
zens are disfranchised on the ground of illiter- 
acy—which, deplorable as it is, is neither 
rebellion nor crime. According to the figures 
reported, South Carolina is entitled, in pro- 
portion to the vote she casts, to only three 
Representatives instead of seven, and to five 
electoral votes instead of nine ; Mississippi to 
but two Representatives and four electoral 
votes instead of seven and nine. 

What is the duty of Congress in the matter? 
The question is an awkward one. The pro- 
vision of the constitution is plain and manda- 
tory, and it would certainly be a misfortune if 
the nation’s respect for that historic document 
should be challenged by an open disregard of 
its requirements. But who will arise to cast 
the first stone ? 


THE MAHOMETAN VIEW OF CHRIST. 

A WRITER who has spent much time in 
Turkey gives the Mussulman’s idea of the 
teachings of Christ, and of our attitude toward 
them. Although a religious war is supposed 
to be continually smoldering in Armenia, 
where the Turks are fanatically fighting 
Christians, he says that the Mahometans revere 
Christ as a great prophet, under the name of 
Issa ben Mirjam—‘‘Issa the son of Mary.’’ 
The Moslems say that the occidentals do not 
understand Christ, and do not worship him; 
and that the so. called Christians evidently 
have a false prophet, whose teachings must 
have superseded those of the true Issa. We 
have never heard of this false prophet in our 
enlightened land. We call ourselves Chris- 
tians, and it can of course be only a matter of 
curiosity for us to investigate the reason for 
this odd idea in the minds of the benighted 
heathens of the East. : 

The simple minded Mussulman says, for 
example: ‘‘Issa ben Mirjam tells them: 
‘But I say unto you, resist not evil; if any one 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.’ But did you ever see a Christian 
doso? A Greek, or a Catholic Armenian? Or 
an English missionary ? Or any European con- 








sul or ambassador? No! Not within the 
memory of man. This must be because they 
do not obey Issa ben Mirjam, but the other, 
the false prophet, whose teaching is: ‘Avenge 
every insult. Wash out every offense with 
blood. Your honor and your profit demand it. 
Require tenfold compensation for every insult. 
If it be not instantly granted, send your war- 
ships and shatter and destroy.’ 

“Again, Issa ben Mirjam says: ‘Love your 
enemies, do good to those who hate you.’ But 
the other, the false prophet says: ‘To forgive 
is weakness; you must avenge and punish. 
Whoever forgives, makes himself contempti- 
ble, dishonorable, and ridiculous.’ ” 

How grotesquely mistaken these poor Turks 
are! We know nothing of any false prophets. 
We have only One. We go to church every 
Sunday, at least many of us do, and listen to 
exhortations upon—well, not always upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, or other exemplars of 
Christian precept and practice. As often as 
otherwise, in these days, it is upon some topic 
of the day—the election, divorce statistics, or 
the last new novel. Perhaps one reason for 
the Mahometan’s idea that we do not follow 
the teachings of Christ may be because the last 
generation has heard so little of them. 





A NEW DISPOSITION. 

A MEMBER of the French Academy is said 
to have invented a little machine by which he 
claims that dispositions can be interchanged. 
He puts a horseshoe magnet about the head of 
aman of morbid mind, and the steel seems to 
absorb the temperament of the diseased brain. 
Placed on the head of another man, the charged 
magnet will give the new wearer the feelings 
of the first. A healthy state of mind can be 
transferred as well. 

In this day, when we hear of the blind being 
made to see through their closed eyelids by 
the magic hand of science, nothing seems im- 
possible. But ifthe report of the Frenchman’s 
invention is true, think of the field that it 
opens up! Criminals can no longer deny 
their guilt. If they are taken before they have 
had time to reach a disposition shop and 
absorb the thoughts ofa philanthropist for 
purposes of deception, the telltale magnet can 
be slipped over their heads and held there 
until it is so full of wickedness that a normal 
man can detect and analyze it when the ma- 
chine is put upon his own head. When a man 
of business comes in to make a bargain with 
another, the listener will calmly take a magnet 
from a shelf, and say, ‘‘ You have no objection 
to my proving your good will toward me, I 
suppose,”? and promptly satisfy himself that 
he is not to be cheated. And then there will 
be an everlasting end to that old question, 
“Do you love me?’’? Ten minutes’ inter- 
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change of magnets will satisfy the most jealous 
heart. 

But what a field for intrigue and romance, 
changed magnets and misunderstandings ! 
The novelist will have a new situation at last. 





SAXONS AND CELTS. 

SoME inquisitive antiquarian has discovered 
that Shakspere was of Welsh descent, and 
‘ thereby added another to the list of famous 
Englishmen who were not English. It is a 
remarkable fact that the vaunted Anglo Saxon 
race owes so many of its glories to men who 
were wholly, or in part, of Celtic origin. 
Literary genius seems to have been the special 
heritage of Celtic blood. There are few 
British names that can be placed with those of 
Goldsmith, Moore, and Sheridan—all Irish— 
and the Scotchmen Burns, Scott and Steven- 
son. Byron, too, was of Celtic origin. Burke, 
most famous of England’s orators, was an 
Irishman; so were Balfe and Sullivan, her 
best known musicians. Swift, Sterne, and 
Steele must not be forgotten. The queen’s 
two foremost soldiers, Lords Wolseley and 
Roberts, hail from the Emerald Isle; so did 
the great Duke of Wellington. And now 
Shakspere, to whom those of pure Saxon 
blood have long pointed with pride, is found 
to have sprung from the older and conquered 
people. 

It seems to be time for the so called Anglo 
Saxon race to rechristen itself with the name 
suggested by Dr. Conan Doyle, ‘‘ Anglo 
Celtic.’”? This latter would be more histori- 
cally correct, and would imply a fair acknowl- 
edgment of the element that has contributed 
so brilliantly to the record of the English 
speaking communities. 





A WORD ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

THE old allegory which calls attention to the 
fact that five drops of ink will cloud a pint of 
clear water acquires a new significance 
when applied to the journalistic methods 
of the day. The utter unscrupulousness 
of certain publications has caused count- 
less discussions of the evil influence 
exerted by the daily press. In contem- 
plating the vices of the few, we are gradu- 
ally becoming blind to the virtues of the many. 
It is time for a protesting voice to be raised 
against the wholesale condemnation of our 
newspapers. We have no wish to gloss over 
the moral turpitude of much that is done by the 
sensational journalists. We are keenly alive to 
the danger of giving free and freer rein to such 
methods; but it is not well to overlook the 
enormous power for good which may be, and 
constantly is, exerted by our daily press. To 
a very large class of our people the newspaper 
and the magazine stand in place of a complete 
education, and there is no denying that each 
of them is able to accomplish wonders. 

It cannot be proved by mere force of asser- 
tion that the articles most widely read are 
those by which we are apt to judge a journal— 
the trivial personalities, the highly spiced 
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stories of vice and crime. Such is not the 
case. For the average reader what have been 
called the ‘“‘unmentionable articles’? have 
little interest—he does not even notice more 
than the headings. 

We have heard so much of the evil influence 
of the daily press that it is difficult to believe 
in the good. But the fact remains that through 
the length and breadth of the land there are 
hundreds of newspapers which are fighting a 
good fight for the communities to which they 
belong. Fairness demands that while we are 
reproaching journalists who are unworthy of 
the name, we should render due honor to those 
to whom their calling is sacred. While we are 
considering the ink, do not let us forget the 
much larger quantity of water. 





TO BE PESSIMISTIC. 

In these halcyon days when peace is over 
the larger part of the earth, when the sweat of 
the laborer’s brow flows only eight hours a 
day, and there are almost as many lilies in the 
field as there are stalks of wheat, humanity 
must find some way of enjoying inisery. When 
a wild beast ceases to be a terror, we make a 
pet of it; and the same instinct seems to hold 
good with mental fears. We are happy as a 
whole, therefore let us play at being miserable. 
The cheap cynicism that turns all things into 
ridicule, that sees only the spots on the sun, is 
becoming more and more fashionable. 

We find this tendency exemplified in those 
little volumes of torture which the ever 
boringly energetic hostess has a fashion of 
thrusting upon her long suffering guests. 
These books, which some quite famous people 
have used, contain a set of questions, of a 
more or less intimate character. Casual 
visitors can pick them up and learn that Miss 
Smith’s favorite author is Marie Corelli, and 
that her favorite occupation is going to 
matinées, or that the quality in woman which 
Professor Brander Matthews most admires is a 
sense of humor (although it would puzzle one 
to discover why he wishes to debar womankind 
from reading his books). An ingenious pessi- 
mist of an inventive turn cut out the hackneyed 
questions, put down a few of his own, and 
reveled in his answers: 

What is creation? A failure. 

What is life? <A bore. 

What is man? A fraud. 

What is woman? Both a fraud and a bore. 

What is beauty? A deception. 

What is love? A disease. 

What is marriage? A mistake. 

What is a wife? A trial. 

What isachild? A nuisance. 

What is good? Hypocrisy. 

What is evil? Detection. 

What is wisdom? Selfishness. 

What is happiness? A delusion. 

What is friendship? Humbug. 

What is generosity? Imbecility. 

Whatis money? Everything. 

We have here a characteristic epitome of a 
creed that seems to find an increasing number 
of believers—or at least of professors, for such 
cynicism is often very superficial. 
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"On the Balcony.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Climent.& Co., Suecessors) after the painting by Emile Adan. 





